


TEMPLE BAR. 


DECEMBER 1860. 


Sor Detter, for Worse, 


Cuaprer I. 
HE time was evening; the scene a small quiet garden, ivy-covered 
walls shutting out every thing belonging to the old city but the 
gray weather-stained tower of the cathedral close beside it; the persons, 
a young man twenty-five years old, and a girl about a year younger, 
tall and slight, with pale oval face, dark hair, and deep earnest gray eyes. 

They were in earnest conversation. 

“Tt seems very hypocritical of me to talk of despising riches when so 
much happiness or misery apparently depends on their possession.” 

“ Perhaps, Ralph, it is the temptation against which we are appointed 
to struggle. Every heart has its own especial trial to pass through. We 
are poor, and so are always sighing for riches, in a vague belief they would 
give us the one thing wanting to make us happy; and yet with riches 
how often comes the closing up of the heart against all its better and 
holier impulses !” 

“JT dare say, if the truth were told, poverty is not so great an evil 
as we are often led to believe. If we are obliged to calculate ways and 
means so narrowly, and debar ourselves from the pleasures and luxuries 
others indulge in, it is very good discipline for the heart; it calls out 
energies we might not know we possessed, had no motive arisen for 
exerting them.” 

“T donot think I should feel so dispirited if I alone had to suffer ; 
but there is mama, who has seldom had a wish ungratified, if it were in 
papa’s power to grant it, at however great the cost to himself, and Grace 
and Ethie, and poor I’rank—” 

“ And yourseli, Margaret. Why do you exclude yourself? If com- 
parative poverty is hard for them, it is equally so for you.” 

“Tf I only felt certain they could live comfortably on what my father 
was able to save, I could trust confidently to my own future; I should at 
once seek some employment which would make me independent.” 
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“You would go out as a governess, you mean, my dear Margaret.” 
“There are many worse lots than a governess’s, Ralph; but I have 
few qualifications for such an office. Too much stress is laid on accom- 
plishments nowadays, for me, with my matter-of-fact education, to be 
successful in such a calling. When I start in the world on my own behalf, 
I must take a very sober course. The education of the heart and hands 
would be all I could attempt.” 

“A village schoolmistress, for instance,” Ralph Atherton said ; and he 
laughed out in spite of the grave serious face turned to his. “ Oh, 
Maggie,” he added, “you little calculate on all the clever things you 
would be expected to teach in even the humble sphere your modesty has 
made you fix upon. ‘There will be no end of government certificates, and 
abstruse studies, enough to daunt a braver heart than yours, my little 
sister.” 

Margaret smiled as she looked up into his handsome face. “You 
should not despise my choice; you do not know how useful a one it may 
be: and even without a government certificate, you will think of me for 
your school when you get your curacy, Ralph?” 

“J will think of you as my housekeeper: you must live with me, 
wherever my home may be, remember.” 

“Once I used to dream of such a thing, and the idea always came 
fraught with a thousand bright suggestions ; but, like many other dreams, 
that is over now. You must geta curacy and a wife. I have my mother 
and sisters and Frank to care for.” 

There was a silence for a few minutes, and then Ralph said, “TI can- 
not quite see what is to be done about my mother and the girls. What 
do you propose, Margaret? or have you not yet thought seriously 
about it?” 

“Oh, indeed, it seems the one thought never absent from my mind 
since our father’s death. I think I told you the long conversation I had 
with him the night before he died. I was alone with him, and it seemed 
a relief to him to be able to tell me what he most wished us to do.” 

“You mentioned that much, but you never told me more.” 

“Tt has all been so hurried and sad,” Margaret said, passing her hand 
wearily across her brow, “I can hardly think of any thing beyond the 
present moment. But he told me how greatly it had tried him that he 
could save so little for his wife and children. Our mother’s money has 
remained untouched, and accumulating ; and that, he hoped, with a curacy, 
would give you a fair start in life, and where, if needs be, you might, for 
a time, share your home with Grace and Ethie. His insurances, he hoped, 
with great care, would support my mother in such a way as should make 
her regret least the comforts of the home she must now quit. His books 
and furniture would, he hoped, more than pay off his few debts; and he 
would trust to me to do my best for Frank until his pay in the Navy was 
sufficient for him to live on it, without the assistance he had hitherto given 
him. You know, Ralph,” she added, “ how little my mother has been 
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accustomed to struggle with difficulties: and seeing how anxious my dear 
father seemed about her, I promised him, so far as I could, that she, my 
sisters, and Frank, should henceforth be my first consideration.” 

“My father, I know, always had the greatest confidence in you, Mar- 
garet, but I am sure he never meant that you should entirely forget your- 
self in your anxiety for them and me.” 

“T have no anxiety for you, Ralph; you are sure to get a curacy some- 
where before long; and that will be a home for Grace and Ethie, if need 
be. Frank will soon be able to shift for himself. You need not be un- 
happy about me; a life of activity is the only one I could endure at pre- 
sent: had it been left to choice, I should have chosen it.” 

“ And once it might have been so different for you!” This was said 
as if Ralph were rather thinking aloud than addressing his sister, round 
whose waist he fondly passed his arm and drew her close to his side. Mar- 
garet looked up into his face. “ Hush, Ralph, do not say so; it is better 
as it is now,” she said-in a low tone. ‘They had reached the little door 
in the wall, half hidden by the ivy which trailed over it. A narrow lane 
divided the garden from the cathedral cloisters. Margaret slipped back 
the bolt, closed the door behind them, and the next minute the brother 
and sister were standing in the centre of the small plot of grass round 
which the cloisters ran, looking down with tearful eyes and saddened 
hearts on the small square stone at their feet, with the simple initials 
“R. A.” engraved upon it. Neither of them spoke. Each was trying to 
realise the bright exchange the purified spirit of their father had made in 
those last awful moments which had separated parent and child; while 
they, in all the bitterness of their own great loss, were striving to say 
from their hearts, and not their lips only, “Thy will be done.” 


Cuaprer II. 


T'rw people had better performed their duty in this world, or had gone 
to the grave more honoured or respected, than Dean Atherton. Simple 
and unostentatious in his manners, and yet earnest and energetic in his 
office, the cares of his deanery, together with his struggle to maintain 
his family in the position they filled on an income barely vallicient to cover 
his limited expenditure, told severely on a constitution never strong, and 
weakened by the effects of a hot climate. Never entirely recovered from an 
illness engendered during the previous winter, a sudden attack of influenza, 
with its attendant prostration and debility, had overpowered his enfeebled 
constitution, and carried him off almost before the absent members of his 
family were fully aware of his danger. 

Many years before our story begins, Mr. Atherton was a curate in a 
small village on the sea-coast of H—shire, where, during the summer 
months, an old gentleman and his daughter oceupied a little cottage open- 
ing on the dune, Mr. Waldron was a Quaker, but his daug hter had for 
some years joined the Church of England; and here, in their bright sum- 
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mer home, Margaret Waldron cultivated her kindly charities among the 
poor, and entered warmly into every scheme for their improvement. The 
young curate often found his way into their cottage, at first for the sake 
of the arguments he was fond of holding with the venerable disciple of 
George Fox, but afterwards for the love which insensibly grew up be- 
tween himself and the old man’s daughter. Ralph Atherton’s prospects 
were fair. He had few relations of his own—none near enough to be 
consulted on such a step. His little patrimony had well nigh been ex- 
pended in his school and college life; but he hoped, as all young curates 
do hope in the first blush of their career, to win his way to something 
better than the small curacy he then held. Mr. Waldron frankly told him 
that Margaret’s property would be settled on herself and children. At his 
own death she would inherit all he had, which was no great deal; but that, 
until that event occurred, she could only have the little he could spare from 
his own income. ‘The old man was too fond of his child to deny her any 
thing it was in his power to grant; and though in a worldly point of view 
he thought she might have done better, he liked the young curate too well 
to make any serious objections to the match. As he could not bear to be 
parted from his child, he took up his permanent abode at Sandham. Tor 
some years they continued to reside close to each other; but soon after the 
birth of their second child, a chaplaincy in the East India Company’s ser- 
vice was offered to Ralph Atherton; and with the increasing necessity for 
some effort on his part, while health and vigour were his, to enable him 
to make provision for his family, neither he nor Margaret thought it right 
to refuse it. This decision, however, was not arrived at without painful 
thought and anxiety. The separation it entailed on Margaret from father 
and children called forth all her Christian zeal and fortitude to sustain her 
in this overwhelming necessity ; but the sacrifice was for their sakes, and 
that feeling nerved her to its endurance. 

Long and fondly the young mother lingered over the last embraces of 

her father and children. Some doubts had arisen in the mind of Ralph 
about their religious training during their tender years; but to have made 
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any other house their home than that tenanted by their grandfather would 
have utterly crushed the heart of the old man; and as Margaret trustfully 
dwelt on the same good Providence which eal brought her through the 
narrow views of Guakei rism to the place found in the felnens and tr ath of 
the Church’s teaching, she could not doubt that He who never fails those 
who really trust in Him would so order the future for her young lambs as 
should eventually bring them at last into His fold. The discipline of 
Quakerism Margaret did not fear for them; and before they were old 
enough to feel the want of the sustaining helps and guides, which only 
can be truly experienced in the sacraments appointed by the Church for 
her believing people, she trusted either she or her husband would have 
them again under their care. This hope, however, in her own case, was 
never to be realised. In less than two years after quitting England, a 
premature confinement, followed by fever, laid Margaret Atherton in an 
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Indian grave. The intelligence reached her father when he was slowly 
recovering from an attack of illness, and so great was the shock to his 
already-weakened frame that a few weeks only intervened before he also 
succumbed, : 

In the cathedral town of Wylminstre resided the younger brother and 
sister of Mr. Waldron. Formerly the brothers had been in partnership 
in a small country bank; but having amassed enough money to satisfy 
their moderate wishes, they had given up the firm to the two clerks, who 
had saved capital sufficient during their servitude under generous and 
considerate masters. With his sister, the youngest brother still resided 
in the old red-brick house they had inhabited so many years. It was 
a tall unsightly edifice in one of the back streets of Wylminstre ; but its 
pleasant garden-front opened on a lawn, intersected by straight gravel 
walks and gay flower-borders, with such an abundance of fruit, flowers, 
and vegetables as would have astonished a modern gardener. Miss 
Waldron’s favourite parlour looked out on this bit of bright floral beauty ; 
and sitting in the bow-window, in her arm-chair, with her little old- 
fashioned round table beside her, dressed in her dove-culoured silk-gown, 
the thick folds of her clear muslin handkerchief crossed on her ample 
bosom, the little silk shawl pinned so exactly over her shoulders, the 
closely-crimped border of her clear muslin mob-cap softening and blend- 
ing with the narrow bands of her soft brown hair, still only here and there 
streaked with silver threads,—she imparted an air of purity and quiet 
simplicity you hardly expected to encounter, under a roof apparently so 
destitute of all the luxurious adjuncts of modern taste and refinement. 
The greatest simplicity pervaded their small establishment both in furni- 
ture and dress; but in this contrast to the world neither she nor her bro- 
ther exercised any self-denial. If his coat or her gown were the self- 
same pattern as those worn by their parents before them, it was no act 
of self-denial in them to wear them, even when mixing with the gayest 
votaries of fashion; but had the shape or shade varied in ever so small a 
degree from their own self-established model of right or wrong, it is 
doubtful whether their peace of mind would not have been seriously dis- 
turbed : exemplifying, even in the case of the most rigid followers of 
George Fox, an evil he in his leathern doublet could hardly have fore- 
seen, and which Quakers, in their great anxiety to avoid, have most unwit- 
tingly rushed into,—that of allowing their minds to be unduly influenced 
by trifles in matters of no real importance. ; 

Naturalty shrewd, intelligent, and full of that kindness of heart so 
characteristic of the sect, they could not see their little grand-nephew and 
niece homeles.. without at once bringing them to the old place their 
mother had filled years ago. Margaret was too young to have more than 
a confused remembrance of her first entrance into her uncle’s house. She 
and her brother, ever kept studiously neat and plain in their dress, were 
allowed to range at will over the roomy old-fashioned house and large 
garden. And well could they remember the old pony they were allowed, 
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as they grew older, to scamper up and down the orchard, and the plea- 
sant rides they took in the quiet country lanes in their uncle’s old-fashioned 
roomy gig; and the long walks beyond the old city-walls with their ac- 
tive aunt Sarah, and their visits with her to the poor families crowded 
into the narrow back streets behind their own house. It was these visits 
which first awakened in Margaret’s young heart an intense love for the 
poor, and an earnest desire to do her part towards ameliorating and im- 
proving: their condition. 

The only recollection the children had of their father or mother 
was connected with two drawings, which an artist of little celebrity had 
taken of them many years ago, “and which now hung in Margaret’s bed- 
room. But the strong imagination of the little girl needed few out- 
ward aids to developing bright pictures of her own future, in which her 
father invariably held a prominent part. Sunday after Sunday, she sat 
by her aunt’s side in those dull silent meetings, at first striving hard to 
compose her rebellious hands and feet into the same statue-like stillness, 
which seemed to fall like a spell upon the grave motionless figures around 
her; then dreamily wondering why people should punish themselves so 
severely when they were old enough to do as they pleased ; listening to 
the cheerful chimes of the various church-bells as they broke on her ear ; 
following the loud hum of some large restless fly, whose very freedom as 
it flitted by her she felt tempted to envy. Or tracing by the aid of her 
quick imagination, in the large flaws and cracks in the whitewashed walls 
of the sombre meeting-house, all sorts of quaint faces and odd pictures. Or 
her active mind would rove away into her own world of thought, and 
visions of her dear papa would flash across her, toiling away in a distant 
iand. Or she would draw airy pictures of some pretty home in this 
country, to which he would return; and of her being to him all that a 
daughter could be—housekeeper, companion, friend. Or she would go to 
him, and amid the splendours of a dazzling Indian home, such as she de- 
lighted to picture, she would rival the princesses of her own fairy-tales. 
These day-dreams she never confided to her aunt. Young as she was, 
she soon acquired an intuitive knowledge of her aunt’s practical and very 
unromantic mind, and she felt she would not only meet with no sym- 
pathy, but would most probably get rebuked for indulging in such idle 
and enervating speculations. At ten years old Ralph was sent to Eton ; 
a piece of parental extravagance his uncle and aunt could neither compre- 
hend nor approve. Why so much money should be lavished on a boy, 





whose education elsewhere for a quarter of the sum, they beli+ved, could, 


have been carried on equally well, was a wastefulness in their nephew they 
could never understand. Unwillingly enough they sent Lit, ‘and under 
the firm conviction they were assisting to lay the foundation for all sorts 
of future extravagance. When her brother left, a craving came over little. 
Margaret for the companionship of younger people. Her aunt, therefore,. 
who had hitherto been her only instructress, sent her, with the sanction of 
her father, as a daily pupil to two amiable and intelligent Quaker ladies, 
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who were educating a few young girls a little older than herself. This 
opened a new field to Margaret’s young ardent mind ; and she eagerly set 
herself to acquire all the knowledge she had longed for, that Ralph and 
her father might find in her a companion and friend, when the vision of 
her future home should be realised. If none of the accomplishments of 
female education were included in her studies, if music and singing and 
dancing were considered only as a sinful waste of time, and snares set to 
catch young unwary hearts by our great enemy—Margaret yielded them 
without any visible regret, consoling herself that it left her more time 
for other things; and these, when her father returned, might be acquired 
under his sanction. 

Deeply as Mr. Atherton had mourned the loss of his beloved Margaret, 
he had not long remained a widower. His second marriage was less one 
of love than expediency. 

His own residence was far away from any other station, up the country, 
and here chance threw on his hands the orphan daughter of an officer, to 
whose aid he ministered during a sudden and fatal illness. Utterly un- 
provided for, with no relative or connection in India, and none to whom she 
could be sent to in England, committed to his charge by the dying lips 
of her father,—there seemed no way open to him of fulfilling his trust 
short of offering to make her his wife. Pretty, half-educated, weak- 
minded, and indolent, the match was too mucha matter of convenience to 
be rejected; and though nothing more than a feeling of gratitude for the 
shelter and home offered her animated the bosom of “the new Mrs. Ather- 
ton, it was impossible to live with Ralph Atherton and not learn to love 
him. The news of her father’s marriage startled poor little Marga- 
ret, and broke in rudely on her sunny pictures of the future; but her 
fertile imagination quickly recovered the shock, and set her off with a 
new train of ideas, in which the little brother and sisters she after a while 
heard of formed a prominent part in the grouping round tle happy 
English home to which she hoped to welcome them before very long’; 
for Mr. Atherton’s health was failing under a warm climate, and his 
physicians agreed in the necessity for his return, so soon as a successor 
could be appointed to his important sphere of duties. 

Mr. Atherton lost considerably in the estimation of John and Sarah 
Waldron by his second marriage. The chivalrous feeling which prompted 
it they could not at all appreciate. But while they looked forward with 
anxious fears to the new mother who would claim their darling Margaret,. 
they wisely forbore showing before her the doubts they entertained of the 
wisdom of her father’s choice. “ We must make her a useful woman, fit 
to fill her own mother’s place in her father’s family,” was the constant 
thought of Miss Waldron; and well and laudably she carried out her 
intentions. 

Nothing pleased the little girl better than assisting her aunt in her 
preparations for the annual gatherings of “friends” from the neighbouring 
towns, when they transact the business of the Society, and by the inter- 
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change of their religious feelings and experience strengthen the faith and 
stability of the sect. The airing of spare beds and snow-white linen; the 
dusting of rooms already guiltless of such disfiguring ugliness; tle 
cookery of spiced meats and savoury dishes; the tender chickens, large 
hams, and portly rounds of beef, with all the delicate fabrications of sweet 
dishes and rich cakes, in which Sarah Waldron prided herself ;—these and 
a thousand other things, under the skilful superintendence of her aunt, 
in her clean brown-holland apron and sleeves, Margaret delighted to join 
in; but she never could take kindly to the quiet, grave, old people, in 
their sombre dresses, who flocked round her uncle’s hospitable table. 

Perhaps Margaret inherited her father’s prejudices; and though it 
often raised a sigh in her aunt’s bosom for the want of religious zeal she 
feared it augured, she never could resist that niece’s pleading to spend the 
greater part of those days in her own room. Sometimes a young girl 
would come with her parents, and then Margaret would draw her away 
into her own room, or down into the sunny garden, and astonish her young 
guest no less by her own amusements than the deep thought and often 
wild speculations she loved to pour out into some more enthusiastic and 
youthful mind than her aunt’s. The visits which most distressed Margaret 
were, when Quakers (often perfect strangers) came from all parts of the 
world, on purely religious errands ;—“ Household Missionaries,” if one 
may so style them, having what they called “family sittings” with the 
different members of each household. The deep gloomy awe, which 
seemed mysteriously to pervade both visitor and visited, was so utterly 
repugnant to her own bright cheerful spirit; the oracular tone, giving to 
any liuman ministry the air of an inspired address, revolted so against the 
best feelings of the child’s heart, that she longed for an angel’s tongue to 
frame her reasons into burning words against such self-constituted au- 
thority. 

Her uncle, seeing how she despised and rejected all attempts to over- 
come her repugnance, wisely forbore to press it upon her ; and though he 
encountered much opposition from those in authority over him, who ac- 
cused him of not acting up to the “light of his inward monitor,” in suf- 
fering an earthly love to mislead his judgment, they could not shake his 
resolve. She is not a member of our Society,” he said; “I have given 
her shelter until her father claims her of me. Her mother quitted friends 
for conscience-sake ; if I did not agree in her reasons, I have no right to 
betray her confidence by taking advantage of my power over her child.” 
And from that time Maggie was sheltered from those grim awful per- 
sonages, whose very rebukes and denunciations were treasured up by 
her uncle and aunt as if they had really contained something of a mystic 
spell from Heaven. 

Margaret’s chief recreation was wandering up and down the nave of 
the old cathedral with her maid; watching the shadows and sunlight as 
they fell across the massive pillars, and chequered the stone pavement 
with the reflected colours from the stained-glass windows; poring over 
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the old carved monuments on the gray walls, and sitting on the steps of 
the choir during service—her aunt would have forbidden her joining in 
it; listening in rapt attention to the deep tones of the organ, or the 
heart-stirring voices of the young choristers, whose places she often envied, 
as day by day she watched them trooping along to join their young 
voices in God’s praise in His own beautiful temple. 

Never did Margaret forget the moment when she was first folded in 
her father’s arms,—that unknown but still loved father, with whom it had 
been her greatest pleasure to correspond, and who now gazed down upon 
her with eyes filled with tears, as she so vividly recalled to him the image 
of the Margaret of his heart’s first love; her own timid anxious glance 
at the pretty delicate-looking lady they told her was her new mama; and 
better still, when she found herself hugged and kissed by the curly-headed 
little Grace and Frank, and crept softly to the heap of shawls and cush- 
ions, over which a strange black ayah presided, and saw nestled up in 
them the tiny face of the little Ethelind. It seemed at that moment as 
if Margaret had found all she most longed to possess; and to be in the 
love of them all, and to nurse and care for little Ethie, to guide her tot- 
tering steps, and teach her lisping tongue,—to love her with her whole 
heart and soul,—soon became Margaret’s great ambition. Neither John 
nor Sarah Waldron could part with Margaret without very great re- 
gret; it seemed to them as if the light of their home had been extin- 
guished ; neither did they easily reconcile themselves to her father’s second 
wife. Mrs. Atherton’s natural indolence and inactivity had been increased 
by delicate health; believing she really could not exert herself, the care 
of the family soon devolved on Mr. Atherton and his dauglter; and by 
the time Margaret had reached her twentieth year, the management of 
all household affairs had insensibly lapsed into her hands. Influenced 
by the stronger mind of her daughter-in-law, Mrs. Atherton, as well as 
Grace and Ethie, owed much of their education and formation of character 
to Margaret’s careful superintendence, who, while her brother was pur- 
suing his career at Eton and Cambridge, was brightening her father’s 
home by her industry, energy, and never-failing good sense. 

Mr. Atherton had made many friends in India, and through the in- 
terest of one of them he obtained, shortly after his return home, a small 
living in a little country village. 

As livings go, it was a pretty good one; the stipend moderate, the 
population small, and the duties no more than could be readily performed 
without the aid of a curate. It possessed the advantage also of a good 
neighbourhood; no slight one to a clever intelligent man, who liked the 
relaxation afforded him by intercourse with educated friends. Mrs. Ather- 
ton, who could never understand the reasons for any economy, would gladly 
have availed herself of any pretext for a gayer life; but this neither suited 
the wisheg nor limited means of her more studious and retiring husband. 
Some years passed away, and then the deanery of Wylminstre becoming 
vacant, the inhabitants of Fairfield were startled by the unexpected offer 
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of it made to Mr. Atherton. Various were the motives assigned for this 
strange freak of Government, contrary to the hopes of a host of ex- 
pectant candidates. Whatever they might really have been, it mattered 
little. Ralph Atherton shut himself up in his study, to ponder over his 
own fitness for such an office; and when he returned to his family, the 
letter accepting the deanery was already on its way to Downing Street. 

Mr. Atherton knew well the load of responsibility he was heaping 
on his own head; but it was in his Master’s service, and never having 
sought it, neither could he think it right to refuse it. Mrs. Atherton felt 
that, it placed them on a better footing with the world. She would live 
in the deanery-house at Wylminstre, and have an establishment more after 
her heart; and her children would appear under many advantages they 
could never possess as only the pretty daughters of the Rector of Fair- 
field. 

Margaret’s face brightened as she remembered it would take them 
back to dear old Wylminstre; that she should again live under the 
shadow of the glorious old cathedral-walls, within sound of its deep- 
silvery bells, its pealing organ, its heart-stirring anthems; and that she 
should again be near her uncle and aunt Waldron, whose places in her 
warm heart had never been rivalled by her new mother. For six years 
only did Dean Atherton fulfil his duties, or Mrs. Atherton occupy the 
Deanery. A cold taken in the cathedral, ending in influenza, with its 
prostrating effects, told on a constitution already weakened by hard work 
in a hot climate. His medical attendants becamed alarmed. Further 
advice was called in, but hope faded; and Margaret summoned Ralph 
from Cambridge, and Ethelind, who was visiting their old neighbours Sir 
John and Lady Repworth ; while she herself never for a moment left her 
father’s bedside. Mrs. Atherton, who never commanded her feelings, 
distressed her husband by her lamentation and tears so much, that his 
medical attendants almost forbade her his presence; and while she sat 
weeping in her own room, on Margaret devolved the care of her father’s 
few remaining hours. For worlds she would not have exchanged her 
place by his dying bed, where hour by hour she watched the fleeting 
breath, and anxiously listened to the few directions and wishes his weak- 
ness permitted him to express. Of that little there was more of anxious 
thought for the survivors than doubt or anxiety for himself; and 
Margaret tried to soothe his dying moments by the assurance that her 
mother and sisters should become her chief care, and all she would ever 
have done for him should now, for his sake, be equally performed for 
them. 


Cuapter III. 


Ratpu Atherton, Margaret, and Grace, were sitting in the old-fash- 
ioned wainscoted low-roofed library at the Deanery; Mrs. Atherton and 
Ethelind had gone early to bed. 

“Well, I have written my letter to Frank,” Margaret said, as she 
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closed up the envelope before her, and directed it; “so it will be ready for 
the China mail to-morrow.” 

“ Poor fellow, what a blow it will be to him! and he will have no one 
tosympathise with him or to tell his trouble to,” Grace added, as she put 
down her book, and began stirring up the half-expiring coals in the 
grate. 

“T should imagine there was about as much sympathy in a gun-room 
as one used to find in the long room at Eton,” Ralph added, as he began 
tying up the various papers and bills he had been looking over and ar- 
ranging. 

“For which reason he will require all the more from home,” Mar- 
garet replied, and added anxiously, “ Don’t you think Ethelind is looking 
very ill? Whenever one speaks to her, tears start into her eyes, and she 
never joins in conversation, or appears interested in any thing about her; 
and she looks so pale and thin, I cannot bear to look at her.” 

“T don’t understand Ethelind,” Grace said quickly ; “I meant to have 
asked you about her several times, but we are seldom alone. I know she 
has felt papa’s death very much; but it is time now to be a little recovered 
from the first shock, and yet I find her, if left alone for a few minutes, - 
drowned in tears, and it is so unlike her to be out of spirits long.” 

“ A first grief is very hard to bear; and she is very young,” Margaret 
said with asigh. 

Ralph came and sat down by his sister, “ Maggie,” he said, “ you will 
spoil Ethie; you have always a reason or an excuse for her.” 

“No, Ralph, I won’t spoil her. I know well we should try and keep our 
feelings in our own control as much as possible; but she is very young, 
and was a great darling of papa’s, and it all came upon her so suddenly, 
with no time for preparation, and in the midst of her first gaiety.” 

“ Are you sure the gaiety has had nothing to do with it ?”’ Grace asked 
anxiously. “TI don’t mean to doubt her sorrow at our great loss, but it has 
struck me, from one or two things she has let fall,—her nervousness when- 
ever the post comes in, and the anxiety she expresses to see Lady Rep- 
worth’s letters to you,—that perhaps there is some other key to her altered 
looks.” 

“T hope in her eagerness to show off Ethelind’s beauty Lady Rep- 
worth has not been leading her into trouble. She is not a person one can 
place much dependence upon,” Ralph said quickly. 

“She held papa in great dread,” Grace replied ; “she would scarcely 
have done any thing that would have displeased him.” 

“T would not trust to her dread of any body when her own interest 
was to be served,” Ralph said sternly. “ Her fear of my father was only 
her inability to understand him; his straightforward honesty of purpose 
and simplicity of heart always baffled her more worldly cunning, in a way 
she could never comprehend. With so many idle fellows hanging about 
her, I wonder almost how Ethie obtained leave to go there.” 

“Lady Repworth pleaded so hard, and Ethie wished it, and every 
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| body was so full of the Repworth ball, and mama urged it, I know. Had 
| Ethie been at all aware that even then papa was not feeling well, T am ; 
j sure she would not have gone. Poor child,” Margaret added, “TI shall 
never forget her white face and terrified look when she reached home; | 
| or her sobbing so bitterly when she told me she had been so happy,—hap- | § 
| pier than she had ever been in her life,—and that this trial seemed as if it | * 
i were a judgment upon for having left dear papa.” 
i “Well, if it proves to be only prostration of mind under a first‘ac- | ? 
‘| quaintance with sorrow and death, it will wear away with time and more 1 
{ active employment. We shall all experience before long the excitement of | | 
finding a new home. In another fortnight the Deanery must be given up.” 
“Tt seems hopeless consulting mama,” Margaret said. “ What we do 1 
must be done by ourselves. She will consent to any thing we propose, 
and the sooner it is off our hands the better.” 
“T have arranged with the auctioneer so far, that as soon as you can 
take mama and yourselves away, there will be a sale of the furniture.” 
“ And where are we to go to?” Grace asked sadly. “Oh, Ralph!” ' 
she added, “if you had got a curacy, we might still all be together.” 
“Tt is better as it is, Gracie; mama will prefer her own home, and 
Ralph must be left free and unshackled. Mama is so fond of Chelten- 
ham, and there are many of her old friends residing there, I have been 
thinking, if we could get lodgings at a moderate rate, she and Grace and 
Ethie could go there until our affairs are settled. There will be time 
enough then to consider our next step.” 1 
“But you would go with us, Margaret? you surely do not mean to 
leave us.” 
“You will be my first care, Grace; I promised my father that.” 
“Put you will live with us?” Grace said anxiously. “We could never 
get on without you, Margaret.” 
“You have never tried yet, Grace; it is almost time you did. Iwill | | 
settle you in your new home, wherever it may be, but I cannot promise 
to be always with you. Remember, there is Frank to be considered ; it is ‘ 
impossible he can yet live on his pay.” 
“T know that; but mama will do what she can for Frank, his allow- ' 
ance must not fall upon you.” 
“ Mama will not have much to spare; and even as it is, so little is she | | 
accustomed to economise, I must trust to you, Grace, to make the most of ' 
her small income. I promised papa to take Frank off her hands, and in ; 
the mean time I must not be idle. Work is necessary to my peace of | | 
mind; in what way I have not fully determined.” 
Grace started up. “ Margaret!” she said, “ you mean to be a gover- ' 
ness, I know you do; there is no other way in which you can earn 
money.” 
“You will see Margaret’s advertisement in the paper before long, ' 
Grace,” Ralph said, in a tone which drove all the blood into Grace’s face ‘ 
and neck. d 
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“Oh, Ralph,” she said pleadingly, “it is no subject for joking; 
Margaret will break mama’s heart if she does.” 

“Neither mama’s or yours, I hope, Grace dear,” Margaret replied 
with a smile. ‘ You will soon learn to think I am right, though it seems 
strange to younow. It will be strange to myself also to give you up, 
and go amongst people I don’t know; but we are not sent into the world 
to be idlers, and while you are filling my place at home, I shall try and 
make my way in the ‘outer world.’ We shall both have the consola- 
tion of at least endeavouring to do our duty. We have been dreamers 
hitherto ; we must be workers now.” 

“You don’t know how you will be despised and condemned; people 
will not understand you, and you will be miserable.” 

“T don’t think so, and you must not. I have no intention of leav- 
ing you until I see you comfortably settled in your new home. ‘This is a 
present duty, and must not be put aside for what as yet are only intentions. 
To-morrow I shall go to my uncle John; I don’t think he or my aunt 
will discourage me, as you try to do, Gracie.” 

“Then the case is hopeless,” Grace said shortly. “I cannot bear those 
people; they know nothing of the world: how can they judge what is 
right and proper for a dean’s daughter?” 

“They will acknowledge no exemption from her duties in a dean’s 
daughter, I dare say; but they know what a Christian should do, and 
what Margaret Atherton ought to do in her present circumstances, and 
they will, I think, try and strengthen her in its performance.” 

The tears were running down Grace’s cheeks; Margaret looked dis- 
tressed. “Oh, Gracie dear, I had hoped better things of you,” she said. 
“You are tired now, and your feelings overcome your judgment. I don’t 
know what I shall do; I have decided on nothing beyond this, that while 
I have health I must exert the powers God has given me for the good 
of my fellow-creatures. I shall look to you to help and assist me by 
reconciling mama to plans which, let them be what they may, she will 
oppose.” 

Margaret lit a candle, and putting it into her sister’s hand, hurried her 
to bed. It seemed the beginning of her difficulties; for she had yet her 
mother and Ethelind to contend with; and, if they had nothing else, they 
possessed an immense amount of pride and a dread of the world’s laugh, 
which counteracts such an amount of good among many who would other- 
wise be useful members of socicty. But Margaret had resolved not to 
shrink lightly from her plans, sustained by Ralph’s sanction and the ap- 
proval of her uncle and aunt Waldron, who, however they might fail in 
estimating her object, would, she knew, fully appreciate her motives, and 
support her in carrying them into execution. 

“You must not expect to give up your place at home without opposi- 
tion,” Ralph said, as Grace closed the door. “You will have endless difli- 
culties to contend with, real and imaginary; you must be prepared to 
justify yourself with the assurance that your own judgment is right.” 
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“T think I am prepared,” Margaret said quietly. “Poor Grace will 
be the first to follow my example, if need be. It takes her by surprise 
now. She is very resolute when once stirred up. I don’t know how she 
will manage mama alone, but it will not hurt her to try.” 

“ When I get a curacy, if Grace finds she has too much on her hands, 
I must come to the rescue,” Ralph said, as he drew his chair to the fire ; 
and the two sat on, far into the night, arranging the proceedings for the 
next week, during which time Margaret was to take the family away to 
Cheltenham, and Ralph was to arrange for the sale of the Dean’s furniture 
and the breaking up of his small establishment. 

As Margaret stole softly to her room, she could not resist her desire 
of going into Ethie’s room. The thought of any unshared sorrow through 
which her young sister might be struggling gave her pain, and she longed 
to ask her if in any way she could help her, or give her counsel or conso- 
lation. 

Ethelind was awake, the bright moon shining full upon her as she 
lay watching it through the undrawn curtains of her window. Margaret 
fancied she saw traces of tears on her face, which she was hurriedly wiping 
away when her sister came to her bedside. Margaret extinguished the 
candle, and sitting down beside her, gradually drew from the full little 
heart the story of Ethie’s sorrow, who, blushing scarlet at her own con- 
fession, poured it all out into the ear of that fond elder sister, between 
whom and herself no shadow of reserve had ever yet fallen. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Sr. Peren’s clock struck eight as a hack cab drove up to the door in 
Eaton Place. A small drizzling rain fell, and the lamps flickered feebly 
in the gusty wind, which swept round the corners of the quiet street, dis- 
turbed only by the cabman’s loud knock, which reverberated from wall 
to wall. 

The driver shook the rain-drops from his glazed hat and water-proof 
cape, as he opened the door of his crazy vehicle, and held out his moist 
hand for his fare. A mufiled figure dropped the jingling coin into the 
extended palm, and with a spring rushed up the wet steps and through 
the open door before him. Standing in the warm well-lighted hall, 
and divesting himself of his wrapping’, the traveller asked a few hurried 
questions of the gray-headed old servant who had let him in, and telling 
him he need not announce his arrival, he bounded up the stairs to 
the drawing-room door. A tall and rather stately lady occupied a large 
arm-chair by the fire. Wax-lights were burning on the table, on which 
lay a book with a pair of gold spectacles on its open pages. ‘T'wo long 
needles and a large ball of coloured wool were lying idly in her lap. She 
started up as her eyes fell on the tall figure of her son, and the worsted 
rolled away to the other side of the room. Sir Philip Leigh stooped and 
kissed her cheek, and then quietly picked up the truant ball. 
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“T am afraid I startled you, mother,” he said, “by my unexpected 
appearance. You seem alone: what has become of Di and Barbara ?” 

“ My dear child, what can have brought you to town so suddenly ? 
I thought you were dining at Repwor ‘th to-day ?” 

«T lett Repworth this morning, and came up by the express after 
luncheon. But where are my sisters; are they out ?” 

“ Dining at the Mertons. Mrs. Merton takes them to the Opera to- 
night. But you must want some dinner ;” and she put her hand to the 
bell-pull. 

“‘ Don’t ring, mother; I have had all the dinner I shall take. I will 
wait, and have my tea with you by and by.” 

“ But you have not answered my question, Philip. What brought 
you so suddenly to town ?” 

“T am in a difficulty, mother; and I have come to you to help me.” 

“T don’t know what difficulty I can help you out of, I am sure; 
nevertheless let me hear what it is.” 

“ You don’t wish me to belave dishonourably, mother, do you ?” 

“ Dishonourably, child! no Leigh ever did behave dishonourably that 
I ever heard of, and you are scarcely the one to begin.” 

Sir Philip smiled at his mother’s family pride. 

“It is well perhaps that Di and Barbara are out. I have a long 
story to tell you, and I may as well out with it all at once. Mother, I 
have at last lost my heart; and, like a good child, I am come to you for 
advice in my difficulties.” Mrs. Leigh started. The colour rose into her 
cheeks, and as suddenly faded away again. Her love for her tall hand- 
some son was something very like idolatry. She had seen him for the 
last ten years admired and courted by the first and fairest, and yet he 
had lived on without once losing his heart. She had almost taught her- 
self to believe she should never live to see a rival in his love and devotion 
to herself. And though an heir to his large estates would have gratified 
her pride, she was not prepared for this sudden and abrupt announcement 
of a rival to the possession of what hitherto she had looked on as pecu- 
liarly her own. 

“You are old enough to judge for yourself,” she said, recovering her 
self-possession. “If your choice is a prudent one, no one will rejoice to 
see you married more ‘than I shall do.” 

“That is just the rub, mother. You, my sisters, the world, may not 
think it a prudent one. So before you congratulate yourself on the pro- 
spect of a daughter-in-law, you must listen to a long story.” 

“There are always excuses for a boy committing himself. I should 
be sorry, and I think you would too, Philip, if, at your age, the world 
had cause to laugh at you. But come, let me hear all about it.” 

Sir Philip rose up out of his chair; a bright colour came into his face. 
Something,in his mother’s tone jarred on his feelings; but he recovered 
himself, and sat down. 

“You know,” he said, “ Foley asked me to run down to Repworth, 
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and join him at his quarters during the week the officers gave their ball 
to the neighbourhood, by way of return for civilities shown them since 
they have been quartered there. Under Foley’s care, it was sure to be a 
first-rate affair; and though abominating such things, I could not very 
graciously refuse Foley, who is such a capital fellow, besides being an 
old school-fellow. Well, the night I reached Repworth he told me I 
must go with him and some of the rest of the fellows to Anton: some 
annual Easter ball was to be given there—a dull affair enough generally ; 
but Lady Repworth had undertaken it this year, and had petitioned 
Foley to bring as many red-coats as he could muster, to try and inspire it 
with a little life and spirit. You know, mother, how I hate such things, 
but this, in a quiet country town, where I did not know a soul, was per- 
fectly absurd. But Foley, in his good-nature, would hear of no excuse. 
Well, we dressed and dined at the hotel; and I sat sipping my wine and 
reading the papers until long after the dancing had commenced. At 
last, with some difficulty I threaded my way to the top of the room, 
where I could see Sir John Repworth standing by the fire. We chatted 
for some time, watching the dancers, when he left me to speak to some 
one else ; and just at that moment a couple took their places opposite me. 
Who the fellow was I don’t know; but the girl was’ the loveliest crea- 
ture I had ever seen. I account myself a tolerably good judge of beauty, 
mother, as you know; and I think I have seen some good specimens of 
what is thought beauty in my time; but any thing approaching the sur- 
passing loveliness of that girl’s face, as she stood blushing and confused 
at the uncontrolled admiration she excited, I certainly never witnessed.” 

“What style of beauty was it, Philip?” 

“JT can’t describe her, mother. I could give you no conception of 
her, if I did. Of course I tried to find out who she was; but I learnt 
little beyond her being one of the Repworth Park party, and her lady- 
ship’s star of the evening,;—the beauty, in fact, whom every body was 
striving to see and be introduced to. At last I learnt she was a daugh- 
ter of tlle Dean of Wylminstre, that this was her first ball, and that she 
had been terribly annoyed at finding herself the subject of such undis- 
euised admiration. You will laugh at me, mother, I dare say, when I 
tell you I never rested until I got an introduction. However, it was in 
vain to think of dancing. She was engaged for every quadrille; and she 
seemed so nervous and frightened at the sensation she created, it was a 
kindness to keep her away from the confusion which so bewildered her.” 

“Were you as pleased with her in conversation? Pretty faces often 
disappoint you when you are near to them. <A girl may be very pretty 
and very stupid at the same time.” 

“She was too timid to say much; but she appeared quite sensible, 
and as natural and artless as a child. Indeed, her simplicity, her refine- 
ment, and her sweet face fairly took me by storm; slie was so fresh and 
unspoiled by the world, so unlike the beauties one sees every day. I 
felt quite angry and annoyed when her hand was claimed by some young 
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fellow, who looked all sorts of triumph at me as he led her into the 
dancing room. I had, however, secured her for the first dance at Rep- 
worth; and I contrived to see her to her carriage, when Lady Repworth 
broke up the party by her return home. You may be sure I got well 
quizzed by Foley as we drove back; but I felt too serious myself to 
care much for him. The next morning he asked me to leave cards at 
the Park. He was too busy to go. You may be sure I was not slow 
in accepting the offer of his horses and groom, and any excuse for a 
further interview with Miss Atherton; besides, a brisk canter across 
the downs was no bad thing after the late hours the night before. Lady 
Repworth was at home; Miss Atherton had not returned from the village, 
which had formerly been her father’s parish, and whither she had gone to 
see some of the cottagers. Ofcourse I tried to learn all I could of her 
family. Lady Repworth spoke well of the Dean, though she wondered 
what had influenced the Government in selecting him for the deanery. 
She called him a zealous well-meaning parish priest, whose place had 
never been satisfactorily filled at Fairfield since he gave up the living; 
hinted at some peculiar views he held, which I thought she did not ap- 
prove; said his wife was a poor, pretty, empty-headed woman, who 
seemed of very little use to her husband; that he had educated and 
brouglit up three as pretty girls, and two as handsome sons, as you would 
find in any family. It was a kindness to the neighbourhood, she added, 
to introduce a pretty face, especially one so fresh and bright as Ethe- 
lind Atherton’s; and she took great credit to herself for having, with 
great difficulty, persuaded the Dean to let the youngest accompany them 
to the officers’ ball at Repworth.” 

“ Ethelind did you call her, Philip? My goodness, what a name!” 

“ Well, mother, it is an odd one I own, sounding something after the 
Clarissa and Evelina style of Madame D’Arblay’s days; but we are not 
responsible for our names, you know; and shortened into Ethel or Ethie, 
as she says they call her at home, it does not sound so much out of the 
way.” 

His mother smiled. ‘‘ Names go for very little, after all, when the 
heart is touched,—and yours must be, Philip, for you to have learnt al- 
ready Miss Atherton’s pet name.” 

Sir Philip’s colour deepened at his mother’s sarcasm. 

“Dear mother,” he said, “be merciful to your son’s weakness. Re- 
member, I am laying bare my heart to you without reserve. In my diffi- 
culty I come to you for advice. You cannot give it unless you hear all 
my story—a very stupid one to you, I dare say; but to me it involves 
consequences which may influence my whole life.” 

“orgive me, Philip; I did not mean to hurt your feelings,” Mrs. 
Leigh said. “ But remember, you are taking me quite by surprise; I 
cannot all at once realise the truth of what you tell me.” 

“T can hardly do that myself yet, mother,” Sir Philip answered, in 
atone which sounded not unlike a sigh. He went on: “I chatted with 
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Lady Repworth until Miss Atherton’s return; and if I had thought her 
lovely the night before, I was not a whit disappointed in her in broad 
sunshine. I wish I could show her to you. She has large soft violet 
eyes, with clear cut white lids, and dark lashes throwing a shadow upon 
her cheeks. Her hair is a bright brown, with a golden tinge where the 
light falls upon it. Her eyebrows straight on her broad low forehead, 
and some shades darker than her hair. Her complexion bright and 
clear, with a soft pearly hue on it, like a young rose. Her dress was 
simplicity itself, and she seemed quite free and unrestrained, and looked 
pleased at my unexpected appearance. Lady Repworth asked me to 
take luncheon with them; and I sat on, until I thought all, even Miss 
Atherton herself, would guess my secret; so I first secured her for the 
opening quadrille, and as many more as I dared ask for, and then reso- 
lutely ordered my horse and rode back to Repworth. How I passed the 
time I don’t know; I tried to think,—to realise the true state of my 
feelings, and to ask myself what I meant to do next. I could decide on 
nothing, so I determined to let things take their course until after the 
ball. It was a capital affair. Foley spared no time or expense in getting 
it well up; and I must own it did him and his brother officers great 
credit. ‘There was no end of pink and white calico, green wreaths, gas- 
lights, flags, military devices, refreshments, and a band and supper 
which no London affair could have exceeded. Every thing, in short, was 
brilliant, and the whole thing went off admirably. All my youthful 
ardour returned, and I found myself dancing away with my lovely 
partner, who welcomed me with a glad smile of recognition as I re- 
ceived her at the door. It was well for me I had secured my partner, for 
I could see how, down to the youngest ensign in the room, they watched 
and wondered at my good fortune; and I heard more than one envious 
fellow exclaim, ‘Well, no one can say Leigh is not in for it now.’ 
At last it all came to an end. Lady Repworth declared she must go. 
Sir John asked Foley and myself to dine and sleep at the Park next 
day. I heard Miss Atherton tell a lady near her she was to return to 
Wylminstre the day but one following. My brain was in a whirl; I 
thought, if miss her now, I may lose her entirely. The bare suggestion 
alarmed me. I asked her why she was to return home so soon. She 
replied, her papa was not well, and now this ball was over, it would be 
unkind to stop away longer. I asked if she would be at Repworth when 
Foley and I dined there? She said she hoped so; and something’ in 
her look and tone convinced me her words meant more than they ex- 
pressed. As I wrapped her cloak round her, I could not resist saying, 
as we stood a little apart from the rest, waiting for the carriage to draw 
up, ‘Miss Atherton, if I ride over to the Park to-morrow by twelve 
o'clock, should I find you alone and disengaged? I am anxious fors 
little private conversation with you; I may not get the opportunity in 
the evening.’ She looked up into my face, her large eyes full of inquiry, 
as if she did not quite comprehend what I meant. ‘I shall be at the 
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school at Fairfield most likely about that time,’ she said very gravely ; 
“if you call there as you pass through the village, we can walk across 
the Park together home.’ I could not help adding, ‘I want to see you 
on a subject, of little interest to you, perhaps, but to me of the deepest 
importance. You may depend upon my being there.’ I believe, for the 
first time, a glimmering of the truth flashed across her. She started ; 
her eyes fell, and a bright colour and then as sudden a paleness spread 
over her face, and I could feel her hand tremble as it rested against my 
arm; but she did not turn away her eyes when I finally shook hands 
with her, after they were in the carriage, and I am sure I saw tears in 
them as the lights flashed across her face when they drove away.” 

Sir Philip paused ; his voice had grown husky and low. His mother, 
though she kept her eyes fixed on him, did not speak. When he had 
recovered himself, he went on. “TI had little or no sleep that night, and 
the next morning, leaving Foley to follow at his leisure, I made the 
excuse of calling somewhere on the road, and galloped on to Fairfield. 
I could neither see nor hear any thing of Miss Atherton ; and, fearing I had 
made some egregious blunder, I slowly made my way up to the house. 
In the park I encountered Sir John and his bailiff, making a tour of the 
farm-buildings. He joined me; and before I had time to ask informed 
me a telegraphic despatch awaited their return the night before, sum- 
moning Miss Atherton home to her father’s death-bed; that there was 
not a shadow of hope; indeed, it only appeared doubtful whether she 
would find him alive on her return. Both he and Lady Repworth 
lamented the sudden death of the Dean, and they spoke of it as a com- 
plete break up to the family. Sir John even thought it would compel 
them to earn their own bread. He regretted that Mr. Atherton had 
ever been persuaded into accepting the deanery, as it had entailed heavy 
expenses on him, which were unavoidable; and it would, of course, be 
now much harder for his children to go out into the world, after filling a 
higher station, than if they had simply been the orphan daughters of a 
poor clergyman. Lady Repworth wondered what they could possibly 
do. They had.been educated in such a strange mixture of Quakerism 
and High-Churth notions, as to render them quite unfit for governesses, 
of whom nowadays so much was expected; besides which, beauty in 
a governess was rather to be avoided than desired, especially when the 
governess was young and the family growing up. The Dean’s odd 
views on religious subjects she attributed to the Quaker blood which in 
some way—she could not exactly tell how—was mixed up in the family. 
Sir John lamented they had not married earlier; there had been some 
report of the eldest being engaged a long while ago, but he forgot how 
it ended—in some strange way, he thought, but he was not sure. The 
mother would be a serious drawback to any matrimonial speculations ; 
and, really, beauty without money went a little way in tempting men to 
marry. In short, I saw at once the tables at Repworth were turned. 
As the Dean’s daughter, Miss Atherton was a beauty, and Lady Rep- 
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worth could afford to patronise her and bring her out; but simply as 
the pretty Miss Atherton, without money, station, or connections, it was 
a totally different matter, and there was nothing to be done for it but 
quietly let the poor girl down. For once I saw the intense hollowness 
of the world in its true light, and how people cheat themselves into a 
belief in their virtue, when they set up, and lament in full pathos, the 
hard destiny of some luckless mortal, without stretching out a finger to 
save the poor victim a single throb of pain. ” 

“ You forget, my dear Philip, in your present excited feelings,” Mrs. 
Leigh said, “ that Sir John’s view of the matter was the one which every 
body else would naturally take.” 

“No: I made allowance for it, mother; and concluded I ought 
perhaps to be thankful I have had time to pause and consider before 
committing myself further. Such, I know, was Foley’s opinion of the 
matter; for he strenuously opposed my thinking any more of the con- 
nection. The Repworths, he said, told him privately they,thought I had 
had a very lucky escape ; and that I had no business, with my good family 
and large property, to marry a girl beneath me, when I could choose a 
wife from the aristocracy of England. I waited until news came of the 
Dean’s death, which of itself precludes my taking any further steps at 
present, and then I hurried up to town to ask your advice.” 

“T think Colonel Foley was quite right, Philip,” Mrs. Leigh said. 
“Your position, your wealth, your connections, ‘all entitle you to choose a 
wife from the upper ranks of society. I should bitterly grieve, after 
your waiting so many years, if you allied yourself to some low family 
whom you could not recognise, though you might choose to make one of 
them your wife. You have been caught by a pretty face. This love-fit 
you acknowledge to be a sudden one. You know nothing of her temper 
or disposition. A little time may make a great change in your feelings. 
You have not yet committed yourself, and on no pretext could you see 
the girl for some time. Think it all calmly over; reason with yourself; 
look at it in every light; go into society; try change—” 

Sir Philip got up out of his chair, and stood leaning on the mantle- 
shelf, opposite his mother. He fixed his eyes on her face. 

“ Mother,” he said, “listen to me. You know that no one, not even 
yourself, is more keenly sensitive to the world’s sneers than I am. You 
know how little hitherto I have cared about female attractions. I have 
tow met the loveliest girl I ever saw, and she has carried away my 
heart captive at once. No one, not even yourself, values more highly 
than I do the privileges of birth and connection: of wealth I have enough 
and to spare, my marriage need never be a mercenary one. I have not, 
I acknowledge, actually proposed to her, but I have given her just cause 
to believe I shall do so. Ask yourself if you do not think I should be 
acting like a coward and a villain, if I let this fact of her father’s death 
prevent my doing it at the proper time.” 

“Tf you take it in that light, Philip, there is no help for it; it was 
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hardly worth while asking my advice at all. But how many girls there 
are who are danced and flirted with in a ball-room, and perhaps never in 
their lives see their admirers again! How many men single out some 
pretty girl, and fancy themselves in love with her, and then find, on cooler 
reflection, that a pleasant partner in a ball-room is not always exactly the 
person you would choose for a partner for life !” 

“ And the poor girl is left to die of a broken heart.” 

“Girls don’t die of broken hearts any more than men do; such things 
are imaginary, not real, you may depend on it.” 

“Tf they don’t die of broken hearts, they marry the first scamp who 
offers himself; and that is worse, perhaps.” 

“ But her family—her Quakerism. I don’t exactly know what Quak- 
erism is, except that one sees occasionally some strange demure-looking 
man or woman in a horrid brown dress, making perfect guys of them- 
selves; who belong, I believe, to a sect who are in reality only half 
Christians. I am sure I would far rather you married a Roman Catholic 
at once.” 

“T know no more about Quakerism, mother, than you do; and I have 
only Lady Repworth’s word for it that she is such: but, as I said before, 
the girlis young, and may be formed into any thing. If her father’s 
principles had been so very singular, it is hardly likely he would have 
got his deanery. As to her family, I know nothing of them, and never 
need do so, after Ethel is really mine.” 

“ But would she have you, do you think, under such conditions? 
And a refusal from such a quarter would be very, very mortifying, to say 
the least of it.” 

“Tt would shock her to tell her so, no doubt; therefore, I should 
avoid doing so: but I could soon contrive to wean her away from them; 
and once mine, she would soon learn to forget them. We shall be a nine 
days’ wonder, I suppose,” he‘added, “but there is no help for it. I must 
try my chance. If I get refused, well and good; you will have me with 
you, mother, to the end of your days. If 1 am accepted, I will take her 
abroad directly. By the time we return we shall have shaken into our 
right places, and the world will have quite forgotten we were ever talked 
about.” 

Andrew’s entrance with the tea-tray broke in abruptly on the con- 
versation. Neither Mrs. Leigh nor ler son could enter fully into common 
topics, they each found themselves relapsing into long reveries; so, with- 
out waiting the return of the carriage from the Opera, the mother and 
son wished each other good night, and retired to their own rooms. 
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francis Bacon.” 





Tne faith that justice is an eternal power presiding over human affairs, 
and sooner or later correcting all that violates its laws, is a sentiment 
so reasonable, consolatory, and encouraging, that it has found universal 
acceptance amongst men. The philosophic mind embraces it, and the 
untaught act upon it. A comfort to the good and a terror to the bad, 
it promises eventually to reward according to their deeds the children 
of light and the doers of iniquity. The man of noble purpose, covered 
with the obloquy and reproaches of evil times and enemies, receives from 
it an assurance that the partial verdict recorded against him shall one 
day be reversed, and that his transitory shame shall close in undying 
glory. ‘To the lover of crooked ways, it turns the shouts of triumph into 
cries of execration. Living in the maxims of the moralist, and in the 
proverbs of the vulgar, it has modified both the laws and institutions 
of society. ‘ Murder will out” is the dark legend of which the silver 
counterpart runs, “ Truth shall stand, though all things fall.” 

Akin to this sentiment, and from some points of view it would seem 
proceeding from it, is that charity which makes the wise and dispassionate 
slow to decide on questions affecting the important interests of their fellow- 
creatures, and yet more reluctant to do so when those on whom sentence 
is to be passed have lost the power to defend themselves. That recog- 
nition of the fallibility of human judgment, which induces us in the 
proceedings of our law-courts to admit the system of appeal upon appeal, 
makes us ready to allow new trials in the high court of public opinion, 
wherever there are grounds for believing that a bad verdict may have 
been given, either through deficiency of evidence, or through judicial 
misdirection. And amongst the many healthy signs in the intellectual 
and moral condition of the present century, by no means the least en- 
couraging and commendable is the frequency with which historians have 
recently availed themselves of this privilege of reopening discussion that 
has terminated either prematurely or in positive error. There was a 
time when historic investigation was hindered by a depraved orthodoxy, 
a conservatism of falsehood, raising against inquirers the shout of intoler- 
ance, and justifying the remonstrance of a noble writer: “There is a 
kind of literary superstition which men are apt to contract from habit, 
and which makes them look on any attempt towards shaking’ their belief 
in any established characters, no matter whether good or bad, as a sort of 
profanation.” But this was of the past, and has all been changed. Still 
the work of rehearing, reversing, and restoring goes on. There is no need 
to deprecate the wrath of an opposition with asking, “ Does antiquity con- 

ecrate darkness? Does a lie become venerable by age?” The spectators 





* The Personal History of Lord Bacon, from unpublished Papers. By Hepworth 
Dixon, of the Inner Temple. 
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are as much in earnest as the workers, the auditors not less ardent with 
enthusiasm than the advocates; both alike believing that to discover, 
with patience and much toil, the true history and worth of great men who 
are no more, is a sacred duty, in the discharge of which the children 
of a mighty nation render most acceptably their thanksgivings to those 
fathers who were in the old time before them, and from whom they have 
inherited wisdom and strength. 

The noble task of rescuing the memory of Francis Bacon from the 
misrepresentations of his traducers, generously but ineffectually attempted 
by Basil Montague, has at length been accomplished by Mr. Hepworth 
Dixon. The weapons from want of which, rather than from lack of 
sagacity or logical force, Mr. Montague failed in his splendid endeavour, 
Mr. Dixon acquired in the course of his researches amongst the treasures 
of the State-Paper Office, the manuscript collections of the Duke of 
Manchester and Sir John Pakington, and the records of the Lambeth 
library, and the library of the Bishop of Bath and Wells. The remark 
has been often and variously made, that no philosophic writer is more 
talked about and less studied than Lord Bacon. ‘The criticism might be 
extended so as to include his biographies and their writers; for there 
have been few men of high distinction of whom so many lives have been 
written, and of whom so little has hitherto been known. ‘The number 
and importance of the original papers relating to Bacon which are now, 
through Mr. Dixon’s agency, for the first time brought to light and pub- 
lished, will astonish none more than those admiring students of the ovum 
Organum and De Augmentis who have made the life of their instructor 
a subject of constant inquiry. But Mr. Dixon’s services by no means 
end with these priceless contributions of testimony, drawn from the dust, 
and moths, and perplexing charactery of long-neglected manuscripts. 
His evidence is not more startling and conclusive than the skill and 
power displayed in handling it are remarkable. The “judgment” with 
which the case is “managed” is void of craft or trick of any kind; the 
wile of advocacy nowhere taints it. Terse in expression, confident with the 
decision of a man thoroughly in earnest, and abounding in fire, the argu- 
ment is throughout moderate in tone, every where displaying that com- 
posure and forbearance which best become one who has on his side both 
right and might. The oft-quoted maxim that forbids on prudential 
grounds exaggeration in debate, is a rule that in our cool moments 
we unhesitatingly endorse, but find most difficult to obey in the heat of 
contention. More than all other men is the historian fighting against 
received opinions tempted to disregard it ; for he has before him, rousing 
all the pugnacity of his nature, not one disputant, but an entire army of 
antagonists. The aggressive position of such a man strikes the war-fever 
into his veins, and renders futile the schoolings of philosophy and the 
whisperings of prudence. It is therefore no little thing to say that a 
writer engaged in such a task displays an unruffled temper, a complete 
command of feeling, and a scrupulous regard for truth. Whether Mr. 
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worth could afford to patronise her and bring her out; but simply as 
the pretty Miss Atherton, without money, station, or connections, it was 
a totally different matter, and there was nothing to be done for it but 
quietly let the poor girl down. For once I saw the intense hollowness 
of the world in its true light, and how people cheat themselves into a 
belief in their virtue, when they set up, and lament in full pathos, the 
hard destiny of some luckless mortal, without stretching out a finger to 
save the poor victim a single throb of pain.” 

“ You forget, my dear Philip, in your present excited feelings,” Mrs. 
Leigh said, “ that Sir John’s view of the matter was the one which every 
body else would naturally take.” 

“No: I made allowance for it, mother; and concluded I ought 
perhaps to be thankful I have had time to pause and consider before 
committing myself further. Such, I know, was Foley’s opinion of the 
matter; for he strenuously opposed my thinking any more of the con- 
nection. The Repworths, he said, told him privately they,thought I had 
had a very lucky escape ; and that I had no business, with my good family 
and large property, to marry a girl beneath me, when I could choose a 
wife from the aristocracy of England. I waited until news came of the 
Dean’s death, which of itself precludes my taking any further steps at 
present, and then I hurried up to town to ask your advice.” 

“T think Colonel Foley was quite right, Philip,” Mrs. Leigh said. 
“Your position, your wealth, your connections,‘all entitle you to choose a 
wife from the upper ranks of society. I should bitterly grieve, after 
your waiting so many years, if you allied yourself to some low family 
whom you could not recognise, though you might choose to make one of 
them your wife. You have been caught by a pretty face. This love-fit 
you acknowledge to be a sudden one. You know nothing of her temper 
or disposition. A little time may make a great change in your feelings. 
You have not yet committed yourself, and on no pretext could you see. 
the girl for some time. Think it all calmly over; reason with yourself; 
look at it in every light; go into society; try change—” 

Sir Philip got up out of his chair, and stood leaning on the mantle- 
shelf, opposite his mother. He fixed his eyes on her face. 

“ Mother,” he said, “listen to me. You know that no one, not even 
yourself, is more keenly sensitive to the world’s sneers than I am. You 
know how little hitherto I have cared about female attractions. I have 
now met the loveliest girl I ever saw, and she has carried away my 
heart captive at once. No one, not even yourself, values more highly 
than I do the privileges of birth and connection: of wealth I have enough 
and to spare, my marriage need never be a mercenary one. I have not, 
I acknowledge, actually proposed to her, but I have given her just cause 
to believe I shall do so. Ask yourself if you do not think I should be 
acting like a coward and a villain, if I let this fact of her father’s death 
prevent my doing it at the proper time.” 

“Tf you take it in that light, Philip, there is no help for it; it was 
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hardly worth while asking my advice at all. But how many girls there 
are who are danced and flirted with in a ball-room, and perhaps never in 
their lives see their admirers again! How many men single out some 
pretty girl, and fancy themselves in love with her, and then find, on cooler 
reflection, that a pleasant partner in a ball-room is not always exactly the 
person you would choose for a partner for life!” 

“ And the poor girl is left to die of a broken heart.” 

“Girls don’t die of broken hearts any more than men do; such things 
are imaginary, not real, you may depend on it.” 

“Tf they don’t die of broken hearts, they marry the first scamp who 
offers himself; and that is worse, perhaps.” 

“ But her family—her Quakerism. I don’t exactly know what Quak- 
erism is, except that one sees occasionally some strange demure-looking 
man or woman in a horrid brown dress, making perfect guys of them- 
selves; who belong, I believe, to a sect who are in reality only half 
Christians. I am sure I would far rather you married a Roman Catholic 
at once.” 

“T know no more about Quakerism, mother, than you do; and I have 
only Lady Repworth’s word for it that she is such: but, as I said before, 
the girlis young, and may be formed into any thing. If her father’s 
principles had been so very singular, it is hardly likely he would have 
got his deanery. As to her family, I know nothing of them, and never 
need do so, after Ethel is really mine.” 

“ But would she have you, do you think, under such conditions? 
And a refusal from such a quarter would be very, very mortifying, to say 
the least of it.” 

“Tt would shock her to tell her so, no doubt; therefore, I should 
avoid doing so: but I could soon contrive to wean her away from them ; 
and once mine, she would soon learn to forget them. We shall be a nine 
days’ wonder, I suppose,” he added, “ but there is no help for it. I must 
try my chance. IfI get refused, well and good; you will have me with 
you, mother, to the end of your days. If I am accepted, I will take her 
abroad directly. By the time we return we shall have shaken into our 

right places, and the world will have quite forgotten we were ever talked 
about.” 

Andrew’s entrance with the tea-tray broke in abruptly on the con- 
versation. Neither Mrs. Leigh nor her son could enter fully into common 
topics, they each found themselves relapsing into long reveries; so, with- 
out waiting the return of the carriage from the Opera, the mother and 
son wished each other good night, and retired to their own rooms, 
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THE faith that justice is an eternal power presiding over human affairs, 
and sooner or later correcting all that violates its laws, is a sentiment 
so reasonable, consolatory, and encouraging, that it has found universal 
acceptance amongst men. The philosophic mind embraces it, and the 
untaught act upon it. A comfort to the good and a terror to the bad, 
it promises eventually to reward according to their deeds the children 
of light and the doers of iniquity. The man of noble purpose, covered 
with the obloquy and reproaches of evil times and enemies, receives from 
it an assurance that the partial verdict recorded against him shall one 
day be reversed, and that his transitory shame shall close in undying 
glory. To the lover of crooked ways, it turns the shouts of triumph into 
cries of execration. Living in the maxims of the moralist, and in the 
proverbs of the vulgar, it has modified both the laws and institutions 
of society. “ Murder will out” is the dark legend of which the silver 
counterpart runs, “ Truth shall stand, though all things fall.” 

Akin to this sentiment, and from some points of view it would seem 
proceeding from it, is that charity which makes the wise and dispassionate 
slow to decide on questions affecting the important interests of their fellow- 
creatures, and yet more reluctant to do so when those on whom sentence 
is to be passed have lost the power to defend themselves. That recog- 
nition of the fallibility of human judgment, which induces us in the 
proceedings of our law-courts to admit the system of appeal upon appeal, 
makes us ready to allow new trials in the high court of public opinion, 
wherever there are grounds for believing that a bad verdict may have 
been given, either through deficiency of evidence, or through judicial 
misdirection. And amongst the many healthy signs in the intellectual 
and moral condition of the present century, by no means the least en- 
couraging and commendable is the frequency with which historians have 
recently availed themselves of this privilege of reopening discussion that 
has terminated either prematurely or in positive error. There was a 
time when historic investigation was hindered by a depraved orthodoxy, 
a conservatism of falsehood, raising against inquirers the shout of intoler- 
ance, and justifying the remonstrance of a noble writer: “There is a 
kind of literary superstition which men are apt to contract from habit, 
and which makes them look on any attempt towards shaking’ their belief 
in any established characters, no matter whether good or bad, as a sort of 
profanation.” But this was of the past; and has all been changed. Still 
the work of rehearing, reversing, and restoring goes on. There is no need 
to deprecate the wrath of an opposition with asking, “ Does antiquity con- 

ecrate darkness? Does a lie become venerable by age?” The spectators 





* The Personal History of Lord Bacon, from unpublished Papers. By Hepworth 
Dixon, of the Inner Temple. 
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are as much in earnest. as the workers, the auditors not less ardent with 
enthusiasm than the advocates; both alike believing that to discover, 
with patience and much toil, the true history and worth of great men who 
are no more, is a sacred duty, in the discharge of which the children 
of a mighty nation render most acceptably their thanksgivings to those 
fathers who were in the old time before them, and from whom they have 
inherited wisdom and strength. 

The noble task of rescuing the memory of Francis Bacon from the 
misrepresentations of his traducers, generously but ineffectually attempted 
by Basil Montague, has at length been accomplished by Mr. Hepworth 
Dixon. The weapons from want of which, rather than from lack of 
sagacity or logical force, Mr. Montague failed in his splendid endeavour, 
Mr. Dixon acquired in the course of his researches amongst the treasures 
of the State-Paper Office, the manuscript collections of the Duke of 
Manchester and Sir John Pakington, and the records of the Lambeth 
library, and the library of the Bishop of Bath and Wells. The remark 
has been often and variously made, that no philosophic writer is more 
talked about and less studied than Lord Bacon. ‘The criticism might be 
extended so as to include his biographies and their writers; for there 
have been few men of high distinction of whom so many lives have been 
written, and of whom so little has hitherto been known. The number 
and importance of the original papers relating to Bacon which are now, 
through Mr. Dixon’s agency, for the first time brought to light and pub- 
lished, will astonish none more than those admiring students of the Vovum 
Organum and De Augmentis who have made the life of their instructor 
a subject of constant inquiry. But Mr. Dixon’s services by no means 
end with these priceless contributions of testimony, drawn from the dust, 
and moths, and perplexing charactery of long-neglected manuscripts. 
His evidence is not more startling and conclusive than the skill and 
power displayed in handling it are remarkable. The “judgment” with 
which the case is “managed” is void of craft or trick of any kind; the 
wile of advocacy nowhere taints it. Terse in expression, confident with the 
decision of a man thoroughly in earnest, and abounding in fire, the argu- 
ment is throughout moderate in tone, every where displaying that com- 
posure and forbearance which best become one who has on his side both 
right and might. The oft-quoted maxim that forbids on prudential 
grounds exaggeration in debate, is a rule that in our cool moments 
we unhesitatingly endorse, but find most difficult to obey in the heat of 
contention. More than all other men is the historian fighting against 
received opinions tempted to disregard it ; for he has before him, rousing 
all the pugnacity of his nature, not one disputant, but an entire army of 
antagonists. The aggressive position of such a man strikes the war-fever 
into his veins, and renders futile the schoolings of philosophy and the 
whisperings of prudence. It is therefore no little thing to say that a 
writer engaged in such a task displays an unruffled temper, a complete 
command of feeling, and a scrupulous regard for truth. Whether Mr. 
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Dixon would- display the same moderation with a weaker case it is not 
our business at present either to inquire or to conjecture. 

At the mention of Francis Bacon’s name, the mind reverts to the time 
in which he flourished, the England whose councils he influenced, the 
London in which he acted his grand drama of toil and pleasure, triumph 
and defeat. The Englishman of the nineteenth century has no difficulty 
in reproducing both era and scene. The reign of Elizabeth is the passage 
in his country’s history to which he turns more frequently than to any other. 
The intermediate generations have fewer charms and a greater number 
of painful associations. Of them he knows too intimately the corrup- 
tion and baseness, the lewdness and riot, to find. unmixed pleasure in the 
society even of their best and brightest. Of that he sees only what is 
fairest ; or, if his eyes rest on the strife of rival creeds, and the sufferings 
of a nation doing battle with the united forces of disease and treachery at 
home, and leagued enemies abroad, the spectacle is so placed that even 
its deformities have that enchantment which*distance lends. There is 
the court presided over by a queen who even at this day is dearer to 
the heart of the nation than any other in its roll of bygone monarchs. 
Around her is a bevy of heroes—soldiers, scholars, statesmen, courtiers— 
such as was never before, such as has never since been assembied together 
in our capital. Their life and amusements contain little that is strange, 
nothing that is repulsive to us. Their poets are ours,—indeed, are ours 
more than theirs, if regard be had to the numbers who read them with 
appreciation. And in their taverns and houses we find ourselves as much 
at home as we are in their theatres. But more than the artistic and 
merely social features of the Elizabethan period, the great events of the 
time, which gave shape and purpose to after ages, root it in our deepest 
affections. ‘Then it was that the sternest battle of our faith was fought 
victoriously against the league of Pope and Cesar; that was sowed in 
distant colonies the seed from which have sprung nations ; that philosophy 
entered deliberately and with farseeing purpose on paths which were des- 
tined to lead her to the discovery of those sciences which are our reuson- 
able glory; that the House of Commons, gathering together the scat- 
tered forces with which it had gradually during the course of many 
generations become endowed, gained a recognition of principles the deve- 
lopment of which has given us whatever we possess of preponderance 
amongst the nations of the earth, and no inconsiderable proportion of our 
domestic happiness. 

In this bright passage of England’s life, lying between the dark tur- 
bulence of the feudal centuries and the generations of faithless sensuality 
that succeeded, Francis Bacon stands forth as captain and leader of his 
contemporaries. The statesmen and lawyers with whom he acted or con- 
tended have passed away from observation, or only loom out through the 
mists of history in monumental coldness. Raleigh, indeed, still fires the 
blood, and Essex draws tears from the eyes of women; but Bacon is the 
only member of the once conspicuous crowd who verily lives to our ima- 
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ginations, beautiful in face and form, by turns grave with thought and 
buoyant with jest, gorgeous in array of plume and velvet ;—walking the 
gardens of Gray’s Inn, where he nurses his sick brother Anthony, writes 
letters musical with pious affection to his mother, reverentially styling her 
the “good Christian and saint of God,” staves off pestering duns, and 
through the silent hours of night muses on those sublime thoughts that 
are embalmed in his writings ;—at court threading the maze of gallants, 
richly dight, gracious, stately, ready with repartee, but never offending ; 
whispering a thousand delicate flatteries to his sovereign,—and yet the 
only one of all the glittering band who dares to tell her the truth when 
the truth is unacceptable ;—in the House of Commons the greatest orator 
of his or any other day,—too great to serve a party, disdaining to be the 
slave of a court or the mouthpiece of a faction, taking a position not be- 
tween but above the cliques, by turns checking or aiding one, supporting 
or restraining another, opposing or giving countenance to a third, but at 
all times looking only to the permanent interests of his country. 

And yet this brilliant being, so rarely endowed in person and mind, 
from whom the very intellect of succeeding times has sprung, is rarely 
mentioned without words bearing a close resemblance to apology, never 
praised without a reserve. At once a glory and a shame, he is to nine 
persons out of ten a by-word for admiration and scorn. The blush that 
welcomes him is the language of opposite emotions. The most impious 
slander that the wickedness of man has ever dared to heap on the human 
intellect, and on the God who gave it to his creatures, is every where 
maintained by a reference to the moralist who betrayed his friend, the 
philosopher who corrupted the spring's of justice. A sneer, a shrug of the 
shoulders, and the bare utterance of a name, are all the arguments re- 
quired to prove that the only true light by which the darkness of this 
world is lightened is nothing more than an ignis fatuus. That name has 
caused the fool to chuckle over his folly, and thank God for having blessed 
him with mental imbecility ; and has led the wise man to look with fear 
and distrust on his faculties, doing dishonour, not so much to them as the 
power who fashioned them; while, by an admirable perversity of logic, 
the sinner has drawn from the same source countenance for his sin. The 
argument is every where admitted, just as the facts on which it is based 
are every where taken for granted. What are these facts? The question, 
even on selfish grounds, is of sufficient importance to justify the expendi- 
ture of toil and patience in winning a true answer; for just as Bacon’s 
intellect has become ours, so has his reputation; and in dispersing the 
noisome clouds of calumny that hang over his greatness we do but purge 
the atmosphere we ourselves breathe. ‘One man only,” Mr. Dixon well 
says, “set aside, our interest in Bacon’s fame is greater than in that of 
any Englishman who ever lived. We cannot hide his light, we cannot 
cast him from us. For good, if it be good, for evil, if it must be evil, his 
brain has passed into our brain, his soul into our souls. We are part of 
him, he is part of us; inseparable as the salt and sea. The life he lived 
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has become our law. If it be true that the Father of Modern Science 
was a rogue and cheat, it is also most true that we have taken a rogue 
and cheat to be our God.” This is only a fair way of putting a case by 
the side of which all inquiries into the characters of mere potentates sink 
into insignificance, The issue concerns not only an individual, or a school, 
or a people, but the entire human race. If Mr. Froude could prove 
that Henry VIII. was the good and enlightened monarch he believes, 
we should applaud the intellect that had worked both generously and 
successfully; we should experience joy at hearing once again the clear 
silver tones of truth ringing over the harsh bray of lying centuries; we 
should even feel a glow of national pride in the assurance that our fore- 
fathers did not basely bend the knee to a capricious despot, trembling at 
his nod, obeying his mandates with servile alacrity. But the great fact 
to which, above all minor considerations, the received view of Henry’s 
character and life points would still remain unchanged. Not the less true 
would it be that energetic and successful rulers may be bad men, and 
that subjects may be servile. But prove that Bacon was not false to the 
dictates of human affection, that he was not a time-serving politician, 
that he did not sacrifice honour and violate duty to win the smiles of his 
sovereign, that he was not a venal judge; prove that the line branded on 
his sacred fame,— 
“ The wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind,”— 

is a vile slander worthy of the age that first received it with applause, 
and not unwortliy of the man who penned it;—prove this, and in the 
sphere of that philosophy which undertakes to observe and analyse the 
human mind, the hideous dogma that there are no relations subsisting 
between the intellectual and moral life of our nature,—a dogma that has 
long perplexed the wise and troubled the good,—ceases to scare the 
timid, and insult the Creator of the universe. Together with the calumny 
disappears the argument, together with the sneer, the inference. 

As we cannot follow the biographer through every division of the 
“Personal History,” we leave the reader to go to the volumes for the 
important disclosures it makes concerning Bacon’s domestic and parlia- 
mentary career. No extracts would do justice to the letters of Lady Ann 
Bacon, in which the writer, with true womanly confidence and true 
motherly concern, by turns cossets and scolds her darling boys, sending 
to their Gray’s Inn chambers cakes of her own confectionery, beer from her 
own vats, game from her own larder; warning them against late hours, 
imprudent diet, excesses of wine, and pecuniary indiscretions ; tutoring 
them—it makes one smile to think of it—in worldly wisdom; and ever, 
with that prophetic sense of coming calamity which so often is a beautiful 
element of maternal love, warning them against the perils of too close in- 
timacy with that spoilt child of fortune,—that godless, reckless, tempestu- 
ous Earl,—whose evil example was to consign the one brother to a premature 
tomb, and whose mad crime was in its consequences years afterwards to 
give Papist libellers the means of inflicting on the other brother’s reputa- 
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tion all but irreparable injury. On the present occasion we can only 
glance at the method by which the dark stains have been removed from 
the pure marble of Bacon’s memory. 

The story of his sins has been told many times and in various ways, 
but the accusations are in their grand features the same. The prurient 
scandal-mongering of Welden, the epigrammatic venom of Pope, the flip- 
pancy of Macaulay, and the easy carelessness of Lord Campbell, unite in 
the composition of the indictment on which, with a haste and incaution that 
public feeling would bitterly reprehend in the case of any ruffian tried for 
murder in the Central Criminal Court, the greatest Englishman who ever 
lived has been proclaimed an unfeeling cringing knave. Perhaps of all 
these accusers, the most virulent is Lord Macaulay. 

The principal counts in the indictment against Bacon are four. He is 
asserted to have displayed black ingratitude in contributing to the ruin 
of his chivalric patron, warm friend, and munificent benefactor, the 
Earl of Essex. He is accused of having’, in the case of Oliver St. John, 
maintained the right of the crown to raise money by forced benevo- 
lences, and of having taken part in an iniquitous persecution of the 
same Oliver St. John for declaring the illegality of such compulsory loans. 
He is charged with illegally persecuting and torturing a simple inoffen- 
sive country clergyman for the grave offence of having written a sermon 
encouraging’ people to resist tyranny, “ which he had never preached, nor 
intended to preach, nor shown to any human being.” Lastly, he is stated 
in his judicial office to have been guilty of corruption, by accepting 
bribes from suitors. 

For obvious reasons, we cannot enter into the particulars of each of 
these charges, and show how completely Mr. Dixon has refuted them, 
tearing to shreds the arguments by which they have been sustained, and 
scattering every rag of defamation to the winds. Still less can we 
follow the author step by step, as he throws light on every passage of 
his hero’s career, hewing down and sweeping away the jungle of false- 
hood by which its grandeur has been obscured, and more than half its 
beauties hidden. It must be enough for us to glance at the Essex and 
the corruption questions. 

In the tale of Bacon’s crimes, his perfidy to Essex, just as it stands 
first in order of time, is the most heinous in popular estimation. The 
story has fired the blood of every woman and every schoolboy. Who is 
not familiar with the romantic picture? On the one side is the impetu- 
ous noble, ardent with youth, a-glow with high fortune and the triumph- 
ant consciousness of popular favour, lavishing wealth, services, love on a 
chosen friend of humble rank and humbler fortunes. On the other side 
stands that friend, a keen subtle lawyer, endowed with a heart as small as 
his intellect is vast ; cold, crafty, calculating ; receiving the gifts and pro- 
fiting by the labours of his patron ; whispering in that patron’s ear assur- 
ances of undying gratitude, and, finally, in the hour of need, ‘urning 
coldly from him—in the hour of trial straining every nerve, and with 
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success, to bring him to the scaffold. Such is the melodramatic story. 
Let us see how this spurious gold bears contact with the touchstone. 

Mr. Dixon shows that Bacon was no more the recipient of unearned 
favours from Essex than was Essex the object of an illicit love on the 
part of the Queen. Friendship, indeed, in the ordinary sense of the word, 
subsisted between the petulant wilful noble and the man of genius; but 
the beneficent services that marked their intercourse were reciprocal. The 
Earl’s countenance and intimacy gave the young lawyer—then sharing his 
rooms in Gray’s Inn with his brother Anthony—a status at court, influence 
in legal circles, and an éclat in society, that promised to be especially 
useful to him; but which availed him more in his dealings with money- 
lenders than in the antechambers of power. On the other hand, the man 
of brain repaid, and with interest, all that he received from the man of 
rank. The basis of the connection between the two was business. 


“ Essex has need of strength such as these penniless men of genius 
have to spare. Francis Bacon has won all nature for his province. An- 
thony is a man of many parts; gay, supple, secret; fond of society and 
affairs, of good wines and bright eyes; at home in cloister and in court; 
easy in morals, tolerant in creed; hail fellow with the vagabond and the 
noble, the King’s mistress, the professional conspirator, the free lance, and 
the travelling monk. The two brothers enter into the Earl’s service,—Tran- 
cis as his lawyer and political man of business, Anthony as his secretary,— 
hoping, as many wise men hope, to make him the court-leader of that great 
patriotic band of which Raleigh, Drake, and Vere are the fighting chiefs— 
the one part for which he is fitted beyond all other men. Under their eyes 
he so far gains in gravity and sense that the Queen swears him of her privy 
council, and even trusts to his care much of her correspondence abroad. 
Day and night their tongues and pens are busy in this work. Anthony 
writes the Earl's letters, instructs his spies, drafts for him despatches to the 
agents in foreign lands. Francis shapes for him a plan of conduct at the 
court, and writes for him a treatise of advice, which should have been the 
rule, and would have been the salvation, of his life. 

For all these labours the workmen must be paid. 

% # * * # * 


Essex is poor. Dress, dinners, horses, courtesans exhaust his coffers, 
If he cannot pay in coin, he will in place. His servant Francis Bacon shall 
be the Queen’s solicitor. Essex swears it. 

Until he swears it all goes well. Burghley supports his nephew. Eger- 
ton and Fortescue urge his suit with admiring friendship on the Queen. 
Cecil is warm in his behalf; not alone begging in his own name, but stirring 
up friends, and making a party at the court. Every one at the bar, save 
only Coke, admits his claim to place. 

Essex spoils all. At first the Queen is gracious; extols his eloquence 
and wit, while doubting if he is deep in law. It only needs that his nomin- 
ation shall be made in the proper way; because it is the best; not because 
this or that lord of her court may wish it made. This does not please the 
Earl. Pledged to make Bacon's fortune, he will not stoop to see his debts 
paid by another hand. The work must be his own. ‘Upon me,’ he says, 
‘must be the labour of his establishment; upon me the disgrace will light 
of his refusal.’ 

~ ® * * * * 
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The earl’s want of tact and temper is more hurtful to his friends than 
to his foes. He does Raleigh no great harm; he causes Bacon the most 
grievous loss, Give me this place of the solicitor, he drums and drums 
into the Queen’s ear. She thinks her law officers should be chosen by 
herself, and for their good parts, not to please the fancy and make good 
the pledges of a carpet knight. She will not do a right thing for a bad rea- 
son or in a wrong way. Her courts are crowded with able men. She is 
old enough to choose a servant for herself. As Essex grows hot, she cools ; 
when he storms upon her and will not be denied, she turns from the spoiled 
boy, her nomination made. Bacon must wait, Fleming shall be her man. 

Lord Campbell says, as the writers have said from the days of Bushel, 
that the Earl atoned to Bacon for his failure by a gift of Twickenham 
Park. It happens, however, that Twickenham Park was not, and never had 
been, the Earl’s to give. That lovely seat, which blooms by the Thames 
close under Richmond Bridge, fronting the old palace, and some of the 
elms of which stand even now, venerable and green, in the days of Victoria, 
had belonged to the Bacons for many years. In 1574, while Essex was.a 
boy at Chartley, Twickenham Park, together with More Mead and Ferry 
Mead, the adjoining lands, had been granted by the Queen to Edward Bacon 
on lease. This lease is enrolled, and a copy of it may be read in one of 
the appendices of this book. Francis lived in the house, as his letters 
prove, long before his patent of solicitor passed the seal ; for it had all the 
points of a good country house. 

* * * * it * * 


Unable to pay his debt by a public office, Essex feels that he ought to 
pay it in money or in money’s worth. The lawyer has done his work, must 
be told his fee. But the Earl has no funds. His debts, his amours, his 
camp of servants eat him up. He will pay in a patch of land. To this 
Bacon objects; not that he need scruple at taking wages; not that the 
mode of payment is unusual; not that the price is beyond his claim. 
Four years have been spent in the Earl’s service. To pay in land is the 
fashion of a time when gold is scarce and soil is cheap. Nor is the patch 
too large; at most it may be worth 12007. or 15001. After Bacon’s improve- 
ments and the rise of rents, he sells it to Reynold Nicholas for 18007. It 
is less than the third of a year’s income from the Solicitor-General’s place. 
Bacon’s doubts have a deeper souree. Knowing the Earl's fiery temper, 
sharing in some degree his mother’s fears, he shrinks from ineurring feudal 
obligations to one so vain and weak. Hurt by his hesitation, Essex pouts 
and sulks ; being, as he truly says, the sole cause of this loss of place, he 
will die of vexation if he be not allowed in some small measure to repair it. 
Bacon submits. Yet even in taking the strip of land he betrays the uneasy 
sentiment lurking in his heart. ‘ My lord,’ he says, ‘I see I must be your 
homager, and hold land of your gift ; but do you know the manner of doing 
homage in law? Always it is with saving of faith to the King.” 


And so all the story of princely munificence, of a noble estate conferred 
as a free gift out of disinterested love, vanishes like the dew of a summer 
morning. The black tale of the ingratitude that repaid such generosity 
is found on examination to be of equally unsubstantial materials. Events 
take their course. The earl quits his friend for new and more obsequious 
associates. The two separate, first only looking coldly at each other, ere 
long becoming political adversaries; the one to league himself with 
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foulest ruffians of the age in a plot against his queen, his religion, and 
his country; the other, through evil and good report, in spite of the 
menaces of power and violent prejudices of the vulgar, to fight a stern 
battle of exalted far-seeing patriotism. The drama proceeds. Essex, 
the scandal of his Irish campaign the topic alike of mart and tavern, is a 
fallen man. Rivals eye him with disdain. Parasites draw off from him. 
His brief bright summer-day is over; and in despair of ever recovering 
the lost position of honesty, he is already meditating fresh enormities of 
crime. How does Francis Bacon bear himself to the man who cast him 
off, scorned his wise advice, had been a stumbling-block to him in the 
road to honour? Why should he risk his fortunes to serve such a one ? 


“ Bacon is not the man to ask. Seeing the Earl crushed without being 
charged, supposing him free from crime, he carries his plea of clemency to 
the throne. Often in the Queen’s closet, on public duty, he seizes every 
opening for this plea. Never had such an offender such an advocate. 
Gaily, gravely, in speech, in song, he besets the royal ear. He kneels to her 
majesty at Nonesuch; he coaxes her at Twickenham Park. When she fer- 
ries to his lodge, he presents her with a sonnet on mercy; when she calls 
him to the palace, he reads to her letters purporting to come from the peni- 
tent earl. What Balingham dares not hint at from the pulpit Bacon dares 
to urge in the private chamber. Wit, eloquence, persuasion of the rarest 
power, he lavishes on this ungrateful cause. At times the Queen seems 
shaken in her mood; but she knows her kinsman better than his advocate 
knows him. 

* * ~ * * * 

Affairs grow brighter for the Earl. Good news come in from Dublin and 
the Hague,—news that Desmond has been taken, and Wexford pacified by 
Montjoy; that Vere and Nassau have fought a battle and gained a victory 
on Nieuport sands. The Queen’s heart opens. When the Earl now begs 
for freedom, she more than ever inclines to hear his prayer. Cecil gets 
alarmed ; putting Wright and Hayward under stern examination, he frames 
from their confessions an indictment against Essex, which, if half of it were 
proved, would assuredly send him to the block. But an advocate,’stronger 
than Cecil, stands beside the Queen, who, in season as well as out of 
season, in the midst of a dispute on law, in the turn of an anecdote, in a 
casual laugh or sigh, searches and finds a way to her heart. One day she 
asks him about his brother's gout. Anthony’s gout is sometimes better, 
sometimes worse. ‘I tell you how it is, Bacon,’ says her gracious Majesty ; 
‘these physicians give you the same physic to draw and to cure; so they 
first do you good and then do youharm.’ ‘Good God, madam,’ cries Bacon, 
‘how wisely you speak of physic to the body! consider of physic to the 
mind. In the case of my lord of Essex, your princely word is, that you 
mean to reform his mind, not to ruin his fortune. Have you not drawn the 
humour? Is it not time to apply the cure?’ Another day she tells him 
the Earl had written to her most dutifully, that she felt moved by his pro- 
testations ; but that, when she came to the end, it was all to procure from 
her a patent of sweet wines! ‘Howyour Majesty construes!’ says Bacon; 
‘as if duty and desire could not stand together! Iron clings to the load- 
stone from its nature. A vine creeps to the pole that it may twine.’ 
‘Speak to your business,’ says the Queen: ‘speak for yourself, for the 
Earl not a word.’ 
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Yet drop by drop the daily oil softens her heart. At length the Earl is 
at large; though as one to whom much has been pardoned, one who shall 
never again command armies, or even approach the court. Elizabeth will 
see her kinsman’s face no more. Shall he go back to the Irish camp? 
‘When I send Essex back into Ireland,’ says the Queen,‘ I will marry 
you—you, Mr. Bacon ; claim it of me!’ si 


But affairs speedily take a turn when such pathetic mediation may 
no longer be continued. A mad outbreak of passion fills the measure 
of the Earl’s offences, and for treason, the hideous character of which 
is not affected by the ludicrous impotency of the foolish villains who 
wished it success, he perished on the scaffuld. No one presumes to say 
that traitor ever more richly merited the extreme punishment of the law. 
And yet Bacon, for his part in the trial of this miscreant, has been held 
up to opprobrium. 


“Lord Campbell writes, and many others have written, as though it would 
have been right for Bacon to have shirked his part in this great act of 
justice. Yet this can hardly be his serious meaning. To put Bacon in the 
wrong, the objector must prove Essex to have been acting in his right. 
This, it may be safely asserted, they can never do. If all writers must 
agree that England was justified in crushing with swift stern hand this pe- 
culiarly hideous and unnatural plot, by what path of reasoning can we come 
to a conclusion that one of the Queen’s counsellors, called to his duty by 
the crown, was not right ? 

In Bacon’s place, we must assume that Lord Campbell would have 
done his duty as Bacon did, There is no second course for honest men. 
Bring the case down. Lord Campbell has had many clients,—men who have 
paid him fees far larger than the patch of meadow tossed to Bacon by the 
Earl. » Imagine events arming the papal powers once more against England; 
hostile fleets offthe coast; O'Donnel or M’Mahon at the head of a suc- 
cessful host in Connaught; Zouaves swarming in Cork; our colonies me- 
naced with fire and sword; a gang of ruffians, spawn of the stews and 
prisons, abroad in London; the Queen’s cousin of Hanover plotting with 
all those rebels and fanatics against her crown and life; a foreign league 
resolving to put down our free constitution and our Protestant faith ; im- 
agine, under all these circumstances of alarm, one of Lord Campbell's former 
clients, a man for whose personal character he felt no respect, and whose 
political conduct he held in abhorrence, joining with John Mitchell, Dr. 
Cullen, and the disbanded remnants of the Pope’s brigade in open rebellion 
against the law, in rousing the dregs of the city, in shedding innocent blood 
at Charing Cross; would not Lord Campbell, under such provocations, do 
his duty as a lawyer and as a man? 

This was Bacon’s case. He owed nothing to Essex that could have 
tempted even a weak man to take the wrong side instead of the right side. 
He owed allegiance to his country and to truth. He was as much the 
Queen’s officer, armed with her commission, bound to obey her commands, 
as her captain of the guard. He had no part in the Earl’s crime, and 
utterly abhorred his means, his associates, and his ends. To have done 
more than he did in the conduct of this bad drama might have been noble 
and patriotic; to have done less would have been to act like a weak girl, 
not like a great man.” 


Having thus relieved his hero of the odium of contributing to his 
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patron’s ruin, the biographer proceeds to dispose of the other counts 
in the indictment. We much regret being unable to follow his course 
step by step; but the texture of his work precludes us from doing so. 
To condense it is impossible; for it is itself a condensation of history. 
And it is not to our humour to mete out praise piecemeal to the separate 
parts of a work the scope and details of which we alike approve. That 
a lawyer such as Lord Campbell should, with the facts lying patent be- 
fore him, have mistaken the nature of the proceedings against Oliver St. 
John, is nothing short of inexplicable. The case is in itselfso simple that 
Mr. Dixon has little trouble with it. The affair of Edmond Peacham was 
different. The principal obstacle in the way of rightly estimating it was 
the absence of facts. Mr. Dixon’s researches in the State-Paper Office 
and at Wells have supplied the deficiency ; and from the fresh materials 
it appears that the simple speculative country parson, over whose suffer- 
ings Macaulay is indignant and Lord Campbell pathetic, was a convicted 
libeller, in whose defence no contemporary of his order could say one 
word. 

To those who have studied with attention the original matter re- 
lating to Bacon’s fall,—the charges of corruption brought against him 
by a faction the most corrupt that ever disgraced a court, the cases on 
which those charges were based, and “the confession of all the crimes 
laid to his charge,” as simple people call it,—the bribery question may 
seem one requiring only brief notice. Mr. Dixon, however, has thought, 
and wisely as we opine, otherwise. In that vague entity, the public 
mind, there exists a wide-spread belief that Bacon, in the eyes of his 
contemporaries, was stained with the same turpitude as that,which 
would render execrable any judge who, in these days, should receive pre- 
sents from the suitors of his court; and that, rather than face his accusers, 
Bacon, in his inability to clear his honour, admitted that he had for lucre 
perverted the streams of justice. Against the possibility of these most 
erroneous impressions continuing their hold on the ill-informed, Mr. Dixon 
takes the most elaborate precautions. Entering fully into the history of 
judicial payment by fees and presents from suitors, he shows how that 
system was well adapted to the age in which it began, although it had 
in Bacon’s time come to be a source of unmixed evil, and a mark of 
general discontent. On the whole, we are inclined to think this the 
strongest part of the treatise. To the many it will be the eureka of a 
painful and perplexing problem. To the few it will be a noble com- 
mentary on that passage of the “‘ Memoranda of what the Lord Chancellor 
intended to deliver to the King, April 16, 1621, upon his first access to 
his Majesty after his troubles :” 

“There be three degrees or cases of bribery, charged or supposed in a 
judge. 

: The first, of bargain or contract, for reward to prevent justice. 

The second, where the judge conceives the cause to be at an end, by 

the information of the party or otherwise, and useth not such diligence as 
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he ought to inquire of it. And the third, where the cause is really ended, 
and it is sine fraude, without relation to any precedent promise. 

Now, if I might see the particulars of my charge, I should deal plainly 
with your Majesty, in whether of these charges every particular case falls. 
But for the first of them, I take myself to be as innocent as any born 
upon St. Innocent’s Day in my heart. For the second, I doubt in some 
particulars I may have been faulty. And for the last, I conceived it to be 
no fault; but therein I desire to be better informed, that I may be twice 
penitent—once for the fact, and again for the error. For I had rather bea 
briber than a defender of bribes. 

I must likewise confess to your Majesty, that at New Year's tides, and 
likewise at my first coming in (which was, as it were, my wedding), I did 
not, so precisely as I ought, examine whether those that presented me had 
causes before me yea or no. And this is simply all that I can say for the 
present concerning my charge.” 

Bacon never admitted more of the accusations than he here admits. 
The memorable “ confession of guilt,” which his biographers have made 
so much rout about, contains nothing more in the way of confession than 
these manly and affecting notes,—nothing that is not consistent with spot- 
less purity of intention. 

We must now take leave of Mr. Dixon. With that generous sym- 
pathy for noble deeds and men which has inspired him in his literary 
career to teach us how rightly to admire Howard, Blake, and Penn, he 
has again performed a manly and noble task. The dragon he has cloven 
down is no more. The lie no longer lives. Henceforth Bacon’s fame 
is no matter for anxious gloom or ingenious speculation. The ground 
where he lies enshrined is for ever closed to contest.- The case has at 
last been so stated that discussion on it can never again be reopened with 
any chance of altering the public verdict. No longer will good men fear 
to love him. Looking on his virtues, eternal in their dazzling beauty, 
even as his intellect is imperishable in power, no longer can the vicious 
boast of him as a familiar and a compeer. 
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Che Northern Muse. 


Kine Oar was sad in his ecastle-home, 
As he wander’d to and fro, 

And sad on his ear fell the Norway foam 
As it dash’d on the rocks below. 


All sadly he look’d from the casement tall, 
When he heard a soft sound ring— 

A sound from without the castle-wall, 
Like the thrill of a gold harp-string. 


As the ship’s mast springs again upright 
While the tempest gathers breath, 

So King Olaf felt his soul grow light, 
And rise from the waves of death. 


The harp-string trill’d forth yet once more, 
A glory suddenly flew 

O’er sea and sky and the mountains hoar, 
And the green corn greener grew. 


“ Who stands without,” King Olaf cried, 
“ And strikes the gold harp-string ?” 
“Tis a stranger maiden,” a page replied, 

‘A maiden as fair as Spring. 


*¢ All lately she came, none know from where, 
In a swift ship o’er the sea; 

And the strains she sings sound soft,and rare, 
Like the strains of a far countree: 


“ She has sung by village and sung by town, 
And eke by the greenwood-side; 

And beside the sea, when the sun goes down, 
She oft sings at eventide. 


“ Then the fisher-boy leans from out his boat, 
And the fish within the sea 

Draw near to her feet, and motionless float, 
Entranced by her melody. 
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“ The forester halts in the greenwood deep, 
His hound stands still also; 

And the wild deer, just about to leap, 
Forgets where he would go. 


“‘ The doves are mute within their nest; 
Still and silent is the jay; 

The falcons upon their poised wings rest; 
The white owl looks on the day.” 


“ Haste, lead her here,” King Olaf said; 
“ Oh, lead her here straightway.” 

Then swift before him stood the maid, 
Blue-ey’d as a blue May-day. 


But dark King Olaf’s visage grew 
When he saw how she was clad; 
Her mantle of serge had a russet hue: 
“O my page, you must be mad! 


‘A Norway maiden this surely is— 
A maiden of low degree; 

Small knowledge has this lorn maid, I wis, 
Of the strains of a far countree.’? 


“‘ Thou wert simple, O King, to judge me, sure, 
By the thread of my russet gown; 

See, the gold of my harp, it is more pure 
Than the gold upon your crown.” 


She struck her harp with a flying hand, 
And King Olaf felt the roll 

Of the soft sunshine of a heaven-bright land 
Come swift upon the soul. 


“ Sing, maiden, I pray thee,” King Olaf cried. 
“ Nay, nay, that may not be; 

For the ear that leads to a heart of pride 
I have no minstrelsy. 


“This homespun gown of russet brown— 
O, it is full dear to me ! 

In village and town, and by dale and down, 
*Tis known in thine own countree. 
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“Tis known, well known, in each lowly hut, 
Where I dry the poor man’s tear; 

And the world’s dread burden is all forgot, 
And Heav’n itself seems near. 


“ At the village feast, to the wedding tune, 
Thus I chant in accents blithe; 

Thus I sit and sing when the sun of June 
Flashes off the mower’s scythe. 


“ Round the nodding gold of the harvest wains 
Thus I lead the minstrelsy ; 

And thus with the gleaners in the lanes 
Do I laugn in summer glee. 


“ And the pilgrim fresh in the morning light, 
Or foot-sore on dusty eves, 

Has heard my song, with a wild delight, 
From among the dewy leaves. 


“ When the news is rung of Christ’s joyful birth 
In the quiv’ring steeple’s chime, 

’Neath the frosty stars on the snow-white earth, 
I sing oyt my joyous rhyme. 


“‘ And there lives no peasant nor artisan, 
Nor fisher upon the sea, 

Who knows me not as the friend of man, 
Both in joy and misery. 


“« And, King, listen now, if thy pride will bow 
To kiss my robe’s rough hem; 

Oh, lighter perchance on your painéd brow 
Shall be your diadem.” 


There gleam'd a light from out her eyes 
Which thrill’d King Olaf through; 

He knelt, and kiss’d her robe’s hem thrice, 
And kissd her clouted shoe. 


And as he knelt her robe fell down, 
And radiance from her face, 

More golden than his galden crown, 
Fill'd all the shady place. 
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Like silver gleam’d her robe’s white fold, 
Green cinctur'd at the waist, 

And waving wings of feathery gold 
fer angel shoulders grac’d 


A smile of love-like rapture fled 
Through Olaf’s darken’d brain; 

IIe blessed the saints, and bent his head, 
And then look’d up again. 


A moment yet, in lustrous glow, 
She stood before him there, 

Then faded slow, and yet more slow, 
Into the viewless air. 


The russet robe, the clouted shoes, 
They lay upon the floor, 

The vesture which the Northern Muse 
In her disguisement wore. 


But echoes of her sweet notes yet 
By gentle hearts are heard, 

In concert with the rivulet 
And with the woodland bird. 


And still about old castle-wall, 
Or ivied Gothic shrine, 

She murmurs in the waterfall, 
Or sighs beneath the pine. 


And though within the noisy strect 
She doth unheeded go, 

And in the roar of engines fleet 
Her voice sounds faint and low; 


Yet not the less her notes shall rise 
Above the anvil’s chime, 
And there shall swell into the skies— 
Fit psean for our time. 
WILLIAM STIGANT. 
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The Father of the French Press. 


Ir is not easy to discover why Frenchmen crowd about the little closely- 
packed Boulevard watch-boxes, where women in snowy caps deal in 
evening journals. For, take up one of these gray little papers, and dis- 
‘ cover the interest in it if you can. It includes scraps of news, it is true ; 
lively criticisms on opera or drama; the latest quotations of the Bourse ; 
divers facts; and opinions on medicaments and cheap slop clothes, paid 
by the line. There is a slice of a highly-coloured romance in it, in which 
a nettle is called a nettle, and sometimes a little more. It comprehends, 
it may be, a foreign letter, which flirts about matters political, but touches 
them never. 

“And is this a newspaper,” an Englishman asks—“ this soulless, 
timid, uninformed square of tea-paper?” Even so; it is a journal of the 
Empire, costing three-halfpence, and sold by thousands from the site of 
the Bastille to the Are de Triomphe. It is read eagerly by gentlemen 
wearing the after-dinner toothpick gracefully dangling from the mouth. 
The concierge has an eager glance at it before he carries it to monsieur 
on the fourth floor. The café waiter unwinds it from a stick at his first 
leisure moment, and becomes absorbed in its tittle-tattle. Ladies who 
have dined in Véry’s best salon, or who have enjoyed Barriére hospi- 
tality by the heights of Montmartre, thank their bearded husbands for 
it, while the Cognac is burning bluely upon the surface of the coffee. 
In crémeries, where students with empty pockets congregate; in pewter- 
countered wine-shops, where the patois of Brittany and of Marseilles 
pleasantly commingle ; in black wood-sheds, where the Auvergnat works 
and screeches ;—from garret to porter’s hole, from the Quartier d’Antin 
to the Montagne Ste. Genevieve, is this paper, call it Patrie or Presse, 
thumbed and devoured. It is by turns lively and grandiose. It gives 
to a fracas in the street the dignity of an historical event; but, then, on 
historical events proper it is, as a rule, silent. You may learn “the 
reason why” at a certain bureau in the Rue Bellechasse. Let us not 
sigh and complain, and bewail the lot of our French brothers, or that 
there is an evil eye shadowed by a cocked-hat ever glancing over thie 
shoulder of the journalist. For who so gay as this same journalist, 
save his readers? It is the merriest dance in fetters we can call to 
mind. The jingle of the iron is sweet music, to which absinthe may be 
pleasantly sipped. The historian of this same journal, and of all French 
journals from Renaudot’s time down to this hour, calmly remarks that 
fetters are the proper accoutrements of the French journalist. Abso- 
lute liberty is incompatible with his prosperity. He sings well only in 
acage. Open his door, and he chirrups and twitters in high regions, 
until he maddens all who hear his notes without method or harmony. 
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His wild song—we have no less an authority than that of M. Hatin— 
destroys the equilibrium of Frenchmen. Then we may fairly suppose 
that the evening journal now served from the Boulevard watcli-boxes, in 
every paragraph of which the scratch of the Imperial eagle’s claw is 
apparent, is a mixture as strong as Gallic nerves will bear. ‘There are 
wide diversities of the human race. While one begs for more water in 
the tea-pot, another calls for tea, green and plentiful. If our neighbours 
can swallow only the weakest brew, we cry, Zant pis, and pass on. 
French journalism has, however, a strange history. It took its rise 

at the commencement of the seventeenth century, with other presses in 
different parts of Europe. Guttemberg’s invention had been long familiar 
to men, when, in the early part of 1631, Renaudot with his Gazette 
elbowed his way before an astonished public. Richelieu was at hand to 
take advantage of Renaudot’s venture. This father of French journalism 
had a monopoly of all gazettes and political squibs. Richelieu made the 
monopolist his creature. The cloud of pamphlets, libels, satires,—the 
storm of ink beating against and blackening every thing,—the Maza- 
rinades, in short, disturbed the days of Renaudot and his Gazette. ‘Then 
the indefatigable J. Loret, with his incessant rhymed news, which went 
jingling on through twenty years, held the public by the ear. As Renau- 
dot was the father of the political journal in France, so was Loret the 
parent of the social literary journal, of that which is understood in France 
as “little journalism.” From Loret’s rhymes of the Fronde arose, in 
1672, the Mercure Galant. Gallant Mercury, if he can arise from his 
yellow sheet; if the worm have not eaten through every page of him to 
his heart,—may peep through nearly two centuries, and behold the won- 
drous progeny for which he is responsible. Let him dip his grisly head 
into one of the Boulevard news-boxes, and he will find children of his 
there by the dozen. There, packed together, lie Figaro, and Charivari, 
and the little loosely-clad Zou-Zouw, and The Thief, with a chattering 
multitude of little sou voices, too many to command space even for their 
names. Will our gallant old Mercury shudder, withdraw his head, and 
fold himself up in his worm-riddled sheets upon the shelves of the Imperial 
Library, a quiet repose that will not ask him again to look upon his dege- 
nerate progeny? Or will he trip proudly back to his ragged catacomb, 
his lank face lighted with asmile? We confess that we are doubtful. But 
we know what Councillor Denis Sallo, the brave old scholar, would have 
to say to the Zou-Zou, with his farcical stories, his barrack humour, and 
his flavour of camphre and caporal. Sallo commands our respect as 
originator of the Scholars’ Journal, the famous Journal des Savants, that 
has sown much good seed in the world. He is the grave and learned 
father of the literary press of France, whom Colbert wisely protected from 
the spite of his enemies. We are now introduced to the three fathers of 
that great intellectual operation which now covers France with printed 
thoughts adapted to all capacities,—to Arago in his observatory, and to 
the garde champétre resting at the road-side. How, from the first efforts 
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of these men, the great press of France, that is as penetrating as Austra- 
lian dust, reaching the darkest and farthest corners, grew from the 
Gazette, the Gallant Mercury, and the Scholars’ Journal, is a story for 
stout octavo volumes, many in number, whereof I have en before me, by 
M. Hatin; to say nothing of the Red Journals described by a Girondin 
of 1850. "But we may set up a landmark or two, if the time and space 
are wanting for an inch-by-inch survey. The parents of the press cried 
and whined to have their monopoly held by the force of the law. But 
there were greedy children of letters without who were too noisy and 
intrepid to be frowned away. Gallant Mercury’s stronghold was scaled, 
and breaches were battered into it, and all kinds of strange flags 
were planted around it. The Petites Affiches were tantalising as 
gnats, and like gnats came in swarms. The Journal de Paris arose, 
and made itself heard daily. Not without grave apprehension did the 
great ones of the earth perceive this setting-up of independent flags. 
The law dealt rigorously with them while they were in weak hands ; but 
borne by clouds of partisans, what could the law do save make way 
for them and treat them civilly? An impetuous, turbulent, and most 
aggressive army had Renaudot and Company brought into the world. 
The government made difficulties when still fresh comers asked to set up 
a flag, whereupon the frontiers of France bristled with quills, and journals 
were sent to Paris from foreign cities. But still the army of quills 
threatened, and still the law fell back. In 1704, was not the Verdun 
Journal printed in Paris? The law kept the ghost of its monopolising 
power by winking at a falsehood. The Journal of Verdun became a grave 
Paris newspaper. All these papers were but chronicles—reports. Go- 
vernment would have no critics while its arm was strong enough to hold 
the rod over them. The political journals were but the mouthpieces of 
authority, singing the airs of the man in authority, on pain of death. 
But the literary journals found a means of speaking freely ; and by all 
kinds of ingenious devices’ coteries of men arose to lead rival publications. 
The Année Littéraire warred long and well with the Encyclopzedists. 
Then Ninguet, with his trenchant arm, cleverly posted himself behind 
book or pamphlet, and from this secure retreat stung and crazed econo- 
mists and Encyclopzedists, the Academy, and the Bar. The ingenuity of 
the invading host of writers was too strong for the frightened govern- 
ment. It put its back to the wall, and made a manful stand at every 
advantageous point; but the thrusts of the Encyclopzedists were too keen 
and too frequent to be resisted. It brought pens to do battle for the 
throne, and to help the priests to master and trample underfoot the auda- 
cious philosophers. The police interfered. Imbecile courtiers believed that 
these philosophers would be routed, like brawlers in a street-fight, by the 
appearance of the police. But menaced in open day, they had recourse to 
dark corners, where clandestine journals (the more savage because they 
could be passed about under the table only) struggled forth, with barbed 
epigram and seditions song: not often of the kind Mrs. Grundy would 
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consent to read over her tea and muffins. Time, it seemed to the clan- 
destine satirists of king and priests, would be lost in flinging roses at the 
enemy, in the hope that the little thorns behind might puncture him. 
Guttemberg, with his clumsy moveable types, had lived to make a new 
order of things possible upon earth ; and of this new order of things they 
were born to be the preachers. 

How varied and ingenious, as the fight thickened, were the forms the 
opposing armies took! Abbé Prévost’s “For and Against ;” the Janse- 
nists’ “ Ecclesiastical News ;” the Jesuits’ famous Journal de Trévoux ; 
the publications conducted by Desfontaines, Gecffroy, and Fréron; and 
lastly, the “Spirit of the Journals” (that included the cream of all of 
them), published at Liége ;—all floated upon the growing tempest, and 
still agitated their power to heighten the waves. Lphémérides, annals 
written upon a white table by the supreme pontiff; Acta Publica, or 
Diurna; Nouvelles a la Main; Notizie Scritte,—these were pale bald 
chronicles whereof it was no longer question. There was a greed for 
news abroad, and an impatience to learn the “ For and Against” that 
could not be defeated. The lion that had licked the hand of power 
so long had brought blood at last, and was a dangerous beast thence- 
forth. Men had come to know somewhat of their. neighbours, and 
they were impatient to know more. Religious wars—the wars between 
Protestantism and Catholicism, so lavish of blood in Holland and Ger- 
many—had carried men’s eyes over the walls of their native city. Gut- 
temberg had helped partisans to disseminate the knowledge of their 
doings. Slips of printed paper, hidden in the lining of a cloak or under 
a saddle, carried news far and wide. By these slips French Protestants 
were informed of the triumphs of their co-religionists inGermany. These 
slips of printed matter gradually included various events of public im- 
portance; and so the modern journal grew out of a demand for news. 
Just as a village-street grows along a high-road, then spreads at right 
angles, until it becomes a town, with a hall and a mayor with a gold chain 
and mace,—so has the European newspaper grown from the dimensions 
of a snuff-paper to that of the Zimes broadsheet. From the chroni- 
clers to “ our own correspondent,” with the electric telegraph at his elbow 
and the steam-engine at his command, there is a long journey. The 
discovery of America and the invention of printing were narrated to the 
Parisians of the fifteenth century in slipshod verse by Georges Chastelain 
and Jehan Molinet. But this slipshod verse naturally led its readers to 
ask for more wonders—for more news from foreign parts. ‘The news- 
mongers of the Tuileries, the Palais Royal, and the Luxembourg, who 
drew crowds about them under the trees, were a race that supplied a 
want, or helped to supply it. They drew amply upon their imagination 
when facts failed ; they pretended to have access to all kinds of committee- 
rooms; they made generals victorious, and toppled ramparts like packs of 
cards. Montesquieu said of these mongers of news, that “they had 
bridges of their own over every river, secret roads over every mountain, 
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immense powder-magazines in burning sands; they lacked only common 
sense.” The earliest numbers of the Gallant Mercury described them, 
and sounded their knell. They had fallen into disrepute. “The occupa- 
tion of newsmonger makes a man ridiculous,” saith the Dictionary of 
Trévoux. Yet rich men kept a newsmonger, as they kept a valet. The 
newsmongers presently took to writing their news in manuscript journals, 
which were kept at clubs, in great numbers. But more remarkable than 
the newsmongers, who chattered in the Tuileries and other public places, 
were the intrepid men who carried the redoubtable Nouvelles a la Main 
about, defying military and police. The Prince of Condé declared that 
they were an irremediable evil. Twelve were thrown together into the 
Bastille, and still these hawkers of scandalous and seditious news sold 
their illegal bits of paper. One of these hawkers was flogged in the 
centre of the Pont Neuf, in 1668, for having composed and written 
“gazettes.” Gazetier dla Main was written upon the unhappy man’s 
chest and back, that the populace might know all his infamy. The cul- 
prit was only a penny-a-liner in advance of his time. Another suffered 
the amputation of his nose by the sword of the Marquis de Vardes. But 
there were still buyers of these news-slips; and while the market existed, 
Bastille or no Bastille, men would be found to supply it. 

In the early years of the seventeenth century, however, a young 
doctor arrived in Paris, who was destined to deal a fatal blow at news- 
slips, news-mongers, and club manuscripts of tittle-tattle. 

Théophraste Renaudot was a man of inquisitive mind, quick to per- 
ceive improvements, and bold in the adoption of them. As a doctor he 
distinguished himself by bearding the Faculty of Paris, and by adopting 
new remedies for certain ailments, which he gave gratuitously to poor 
patients. He was made Commissary-General of Poor Invalids by Riche- 
lieu, who saw that he had an original man under him. Renaudot had a 
tender heart, and did good service to the poor, not only as a doctor, but 
also by establishing the first Mont-de-Piét¢é in Paris. He turned from 
this good work; he founded an office where merchants could learn the 
addresses of other merchants, and hold meetings. Here is the germ of 
the 500,000 addresses of to-day, and the foundation of the many address- 
offices which have subsequently flourished in France. From this idea 
Renaudot moved gradually to the definite conception of a newspaper. 
He heard gossip from all parts of Paris in his address-office, and he had 
a friend (D’Hozier, the famous genealogist) who was in constant com- 
munication with distant provinces. These sources of passing knowledge 
made Doctor Renaudot a gossip of the most attractive description to his 
noble patients. Presently he was tempted to write a few copies of the 
news he collected, and spread them in various directions. But the demand 
soon exceeded the supply, and the doctor went boldly to the printing- 
press. 

M. Hatin gives Renaudot credit for having founded the first French 
newspaper on honourable principles; but he declines to admit its amusing 
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qualities. It is probable that the sagacious doctor, when he found him- 
self forced into print, put forth news with a more timid hand than he had 
shown when he was merely amusing sick men. He aspired to make his 
newspaper not merely so much gossip, but a political organ and authority 
also. Richelieu gave him readily the authority he needed ; for the states- 
man saw at a glance the use which an organ “inspired” by the govern- 
ment would be. It is believed that the first number of the first French 
newspaper appeared on the 30th of May 1631. 

The first article was dated from Constantinople, the 2d of April. It 
informed the good people of Paris that the King of Persia was besieging 
Dille, two days’ march from Babylon, with fifteen thousand cavalry and 
fifty thousand infantry. The Grand Seignor had commanded all his janis- 
saries to repair, on pain of death, to him. Notwithstanding this grave 
business, the Grand Seignor continued to wage war against murderers by 
choking them with smoke. The first five numbers of the Gazette con- 
tained no Paris news. The good doctor was probably feeling his way with 
his somewhat perilous venture. In his sixth number, however, he ven- 
tured to inform his countrymen that the king and his court were drinking 
the mineral waters of St. Germains ; and that the fine edition of the Bible, 
in nine volumes and eight languages, was in progress—a work in which 
he invited all nations to take part. 

From month to month, from year to year, Renaudot enlarged ‘his 
scheme. During twenty-two years he worked at his desk; and in reply 
to the base calumnies with which he was assailed, and the low jeers which 
met him at every turn, he gave the lofty replies of an honest man whose 
conscience was quiet. His preface, addressed to the public with the first 
volume of his Gazette, manifests a dignified spirit of independence, and 
an anxiety to adhere strictly to truth, which might be read with advantage 
in many publishing offices of Paris at this date. He declared that his 
Gazette would gain only strength from resistance, that it had this of the 
nature of a torrent, that it would grow with opposition. He makes bold 
to remind his readers that he does not “ Monseigneur” all great people, 
because these titles are well known to the vulgar, and need not be re- 
peated. He entreated that all his correspondents would send the naked 
truth to him; and at the same time he bade upstarts beware, and told them 
that he would parade their names in his columns until they had done some- 
thing worthy the regard oftheir countrymen. There is, indeed, a print of 
the old man in the Imperial Library. The Gazette is seated upon a bench, 
her robe sprinkled with tongues and ears. Falsehood, unmasked, scowls 
at the Gazette; while Truth courts the Gazette’s attention. On the right 
is Renandot, crier of the court. People press about him, and offer him 
money ; but his face is turned from them, and he will none of their 
bribes. To the left are representatives of various nations, who bring 
letters and news to the Gazette, singing in the Gazette’s honour the 
while. Pleased with his success, Renaudot produced a monthly abstract 
of his Gazette, in which great events were treated with historic gravity. 
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The great Richelieu sent him contributions; and even the king re- 
venged himself on his spouse by furnishing Renaudot with important 
revelations. Supplements and extraordinaries were natural offshoots of 
the doctor’s print. All this in the midst of troubles, libels, and lawsuits. 
He was denounced as a usurer and a charlatan. The good he did, as 
doctor to the poor, was brought in evidence against him. When the 
king died, he was for a time in peril; for he had offended the Regent. 
But his native honesty and his consummate tact saved him; and Maza- 
rin became as firm a friend of the Gazette as Richelieu had been. ‘This 
new favour only heightened the fury of his enemies. His children were 
persecuted, the privacy of lis home was held up to ridicule. The Faculty 
of Paris led the most furious attacks against him, with Guy Patin at 
their head. But he stood in the pillory bravely, and died in harness, 
still with his noble face fronting his ignoble foes. 

The father of the French press may not be disturbed in days like these. 
He look into the newsvendors’ cabins on the Boulevards of the second 
Empire! Why, the look of horror and disgust that would settle upon 
his face would send the white-capped denizens into convulsions. Renau- 
dot was a rough, perhaps inelegant, journalist; but at least his hands 
were clean. 


/ 


Cwo Rocks. 


A STERILE rock beneath a torrid zone, 

’*Gainst which the wild waves ever beat and roar, 

A despot fettered to that barren shore, 

Uncrowned, unkingdomed, friendless, and alone: 

His name o’ershadowed and his glory gone, 

His sun set in disgrace, to rise no more : 

Such the World’s cynosure in days of yore. 

*Neath kindlier aspect is a rock now shown, 

Fanned by soft winds in Nature’s sunniest clime, 

Claiming as lord Italia’s noblest son. 

The names of both shall live for endless time, 

With Saint Heléne is linked Napoteon: 

Caprera’s name shall ring in verse sublime 

Where Garratpt rests, his deed of duty done. 
Epuunp YATEs. 





Che Kalewala. 


By Joun Oxenronrp. 


To a certain class of modern philologists, no poem in the world is more 
familiar than the Kalewala, the long epic, which is to the mythology and 
traditional lore of the Finns what the Iliad and Odyssey of Homer are to 
the heroic story of ancient Greece. It is the source from which nearly all 
the information connected with the religious creed, the moral notions, the 
customs, and the domestic details of a most remarkable race is to be ob- 
tained. If we would know how the Greeks of the heroic age prayed, 
fonght, eat, drank, sported, and clothed themselves, we turn to the pages 
of Homer. If we would obtain similar knowledge on the subject of the 
Finns, we consult the Kalewala. 

Though the traditions of the Finnish heroes are possibly as old as 
those of Achilles and Ajax, the arrangement of them into a continuous 
poem is a work of very recent date. No Wolfian controversy will arise 
respecting the construction of the Kalewala, for it isnot more than twenty- 
five years since the Peisistratid who first put together the isolated songs, 
or Runes, published the result of his labours. Fragments of Finnish 
poetry, collected from the oral traditions of the people, had already made 
their appearance, though even the first important collection of these, 
which was made by Dr. Zacharias Topelius, dates no further back than 
1822. An attempt made by Professor Becker, some ten years before, 
to arrange a few of the songs in consecutive order is just worth men- 
tioning, because it probably suggested to Dr. Lénnrot the notion of 
making the same experiment on a larger scale. But it is with Dr. 
Lénnrot that the existence of the epic as an epic, with the title “ Kale- 
wala,” begins. He published it in thirty-two Runes,—that is to say, 
books or cantos, for the word, which previously denoted an independent 
poem, now sinks into little more than a sign of division, though here 
and there, it must be confessed an abrupt transition occurs, to which a 
parallel would not be found in the Iliad or the Odyssey. In 1849 a 
second edition of the Kalewala was published, likewise under the super- 
intendence of Dr. Lénnrot, containing fifty cantos and nearly 23,000 
lines. It is this edition that philologists have in view when they quote 
from the Kalewala, unless they expressly refer to the earlier publication. 

Although, as I have said, the Kalewala is familiar to a certain class of 
philologists, that class is scarcely a drop in that ocean of humanity, the 
British public. Hence, humbly relying on the assistance of the great 
Finnish scholars Castrén and Schiefner, I venture to narrate a curious 
cycle of legends that will be perfectly new to thousands, though the units 
may accuse me of telling an oft-told tale. Ina word, I give the story of 
the Kalewala. 
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The poem begins with a cosmogony of the kind which we find in the 
mythological traditions of many races. An allegorical female, called the 
Daughter of the Air, finds herself in a fair way to become a mother, 
through the influence of the wind while she is disporting on the surface 
of the water ; but ler,expectations are so far from speedily fulfilled, that 
she floats about for 700 years before she increases, or rather commences, 
the population. In this condition, she offers a prayer to the supreme 
deity Ukko; and a duck at last appears, and builds upon her knee, which 
it takes for a mountain, a nest, in which it lays six golden eggs and a 
seventh of iron. When the eggs have been sat upon for some time, the 
Water-Mother (as the maiden is now called) feels a painful sensation of 
burning, and shakes them off, so that they fall into the water. The shells 
form the upper and lower vaults of the universe, the yolk becomes the 
sun, the white is coagulated into the moon, some particles are converted into 
stars and clouds. Raising her head above the flood, the Water-Mother 
herself creates the various divisions of the land and sea, a touch of her hand 
forming promontories, her head hollowing out gulfs, and so on. Thirty more 
years, however, elapse before she gives birth to the son, who is growing 
weary of his confinement, and is no other than the hero of the poem, 
Wiiinimiinen. At last, rushing into the world by his own exertion, he 
plunges headlong into the water, where he remains eight years, and 
ultimately settles on a barren island. 

Remaining several years more on this spot, he grows weary of its 
unfruitful condition ; but is at last comforted by a beneficent deity, who 
is represented as a slender boy, and bears the two names, Pellerwoinen 
and Samsa. Pellerwoinen sows and plants liberally, and the bare earth is 
clothed with vegetation, to the great delight of Wiiniimédinen, who is, 
however, disappointed at the non-appearance of the oak. In a few days 
the deficiency is supplied: the hay which has been made by five “ water- 
maidens” is set on fire by a giant, who rises from the flood, and an acorn 
is found among the ashes. The oak that now grows proves a source of 
mischief; for it is so tall, and its branches are so close and wide, that it 
arrests the passage of the clouds, and shvfs out the light of the sun and 
moon. Wiiiniiméinen, greatly shocked, calls on his mother for assistance ; 
and in answer to his invocation a little man appears, no taller than his 
thumb, and clad entirely in copper. He laughs at the diminutive stature 
of the apparition, which replies by suddenly growing to a colossal height, 
and felling the oak with three strokes of an axe. The earth now enjoys 
the blessing of light ; and the fragments of the tree, which are borne in all 
directions by the waters, endow with miraculous powers those who are so 
fortunate as to find them. 

Wandering about, Wiiiniiméinen finds on the shore of the “ Blue 
Sea” seven grains, which he is going to sow in a woody district, 
when he is warned by a bird that his labour will be in vain, if he does 
not first clear away the forest. He accordingly fells all the trees, with 
the exception of a single birch, which he leaves as a resting-place for the 
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birds. This consideration for the feathered tribe pleases the eagle, who 
has watched the operations of Wiiiniiméinen, and he kindles a flame 
which reduces all the trees and the brushwood to ashes. Wiiiniimédinen 
now sows the seven seeds, which he has carefully enclosed in skins, at 
the same time piously addressing the goddess of the earth and the 
celestial deity Ukko : 
“ Ancient goddess, who art dwelling 

In the depth, the great earth-mother ; 

Let the turf put forth its vigour, 

Let the soil exert its forces, 

For the pow’r in earth that dwelleth 

Well I know will never fail me, 

If the daughters of creation 

With their kind assistance bless me. 

Earth, awaken from thy slumber, 

Thou domain of the Creator; 

Let the many stalks thou bearest 

With a thousand ears grow fruitful, 

Through my labour, through my sowing, 

For my toil is very heavy. 

Ukko, thou great God above me, 

Thou, O Father, in the heavens, 

Who amid the clouds art dwelling, 

And canst guide them at Thy pleasure, 

Oh, direct them, in Thy wisdom, 

From the north, and from the north-east ; 

From the west, too, send them hither, 

And before them come the south wind. 

Send the rain from Thy high heaven ; 

Let the heavy clouds drop heavy, 

That the ears may rise in vigour, 

That the grain may cheerly rustle.” 


Wiiiniiméinen’s prayer is granted, the seed grows, and spring is upon 
the earth, heralded by the cuckoo, who, asking why the birch-tree is leit, 
is thus answered by Wiiiniiméinen : 


“ Cuckoo, I have left this birch-tree 
As a place for pleasant warbling ; 
Let thy voice be heard, O cuckoo, 
Freely sing from throat melodious, 
Sweetly sing with voice of silver, 
Sing at morning, sing at evening, 
Sing amid the heat of noontide,— 
As a blessing to my labour, 

That the wood may better flourish, 
That the corn may be abundant.” 


Wiiiniiméinen now passe$ an agreeable life on the plains of Kale- 
wala, singing day and night such sublime songs about the origin of all 
things, that his fame reaches the ears of Joukahainen, a Lapland youth, 
who, moved by envy, resolves to defeat him in a vocal contest. In spite 
of the entreaties of his father and mother, Joukahainen sets off for Kale- 
wala in a magnificent sledge, and in three days meets Wiiiniiméinen, like- 
wise in a sledge, on the road. ‘The sledges come into collision, and the 
dispute which ensues resolves itself into a trial of wisdom. Joukahainen 
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begins by singing various platitudes and trivial facts, which being heard 
with scorn by Wiiiniimdinen, he takes a higher tone, and haughtily asserts 
that he was one of the creators of the universe. Indignant at this false- 
hood, and contemptuously refusing a challenge te fight with swords, 
Wiiiniiméinen sings in his turn, and to such purpose that Joukahainen 
gradually sinks into the earth, while his sledge and his garments are 
subjected to the most fantastic transformations. In this predicament, the 
rash youth attempts to regain his liberty by successively offering to Wiii- 
niiméinen a pair of marvellous bows, a couple of useful messengers, two 
horses, caps full of gold and silver, quantities of corn; but all in vain, as 
the conqueror asserts he has enough of such possessions already. Whien, 
however, Joukahainen at last offers his sister Aino, Wiiiniiméinen, delighted 
at the prospect of obtaining so fair a wife, at once releases him, and he goes 
home in very desponding condition to his parents. His sister is equally 
grieved at the thought of leaving her father’s home; but the old woman, 
his mother, is rejoiced that she will obtain a son-in-law of such renown. 

Aino’s dislike of old Wiiiniiméinen (he is called “old” even before 
his birth) is increased by some gallant speeches with which he accosts 
her, while she is gathering branches in a wood for the purpose of making 
brooms. She runs home in an agony of grief, in which her mother does 
not at all participate ; but, on the contrary, advises her to make herself 
as smart as possible, and in particular to put on certain golden girdles 
and blue gowns that were made by the Daughter of the Moon, from 
whom in her youth she received them as a gift. Aino refuses to be con- 
soled, but puts on the fine clothes, and flies from home to avoid the hateful 
marriage. On the third day after her flight, while she is lamenting on the 
sea-shore, and preparing to take a bath, a stone on which she attempts to 
sit rolls into the water, and she sinks with it, bewailing her own untimely 
end. Various animals perceive the accident ; but neither the bear, the wolf, 
nor the fox will quit their usual occupations to carry the bad news to her 
parents. ‘The melancholy office is performed by the hare; and such is the 
remorseful grief of Aino’s mother, who justly regards herself as the cause 
of her daughter’s decease, that she not only weeps so violently as to wet 
through all her garments, but her tears form three great rivers. In every 
one of the rivers is a cataract, and in each of these is a hill wpon which 
stands a birch-tree, on the top of which three cuckoos are singing. 

As for Wiiiniiméinen, he no sooner hears the fate of Aino than he 
resolves to recover her, and calls upon an obscure dreaming deity (a sort 
of Morpheus), named Untamo, to show the abode of the water-goddesses. 
A certain woody island is indicated, to which Wiiniiméinen at once proceeds 
in a boat, and commences angling in the ordinary fashion. Soon he hooks 
the most beautiful fish he has ever seen in his life, and prepares to cut it 
up with his knife; when it leaps back into the water, and reproaching him 
for his want of discernment, confesses that it is Joukahainen’s sister, who, 
in altered mood, had come to be his wife, but is now lost to him for ever. 
Wiiiniiméinen is overwhelmed with grief, less perhaps at the loss of the 
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lovely Aino than at the thought of his own stupidity, which he feels is 
increasing with advancing years. If his mother had been alive, he thinks 
he would have acted more wisely; and the old lady, hearing his com- 
plaints in her grave, advises him to seek consolation* by wooing another 
maiden in the north. 

In conformity with his mother’s advice, Wiiiniiméinen sets off for a 
village in the northland, but is waylaid by Joukahainen, who still harbours 
his ancient grudge. Shooting at him with a bow of exquisite workman- 
ship, he twice misses him; but the third arrow wounds Wiiiniiméinen’s 
horse, and the rider falls, to be carried away by a hurricane into the bound- 
less waters. Joukahainen, dooming his enemy to float unceasingly for 
eight years, returns exulting to his mother; but she hears him disap- 
provingly, and tells him that he did an ill deed in shooting Wiiniiméinen. 

After swimming about several days, Wiiiniiméinen feels the same un- 
easiness that might befall any ordinary mortal, pondering with himself 
whether he is most likely to end his days by hunger or by drowning. He 
is rescued by an eagle, who, still mindful of his benevolence in leaving the 
birch-tree intact for the repose of the birds, takes him upon his back. 
His position, however, is not materially improved, as he is placed by the 
eagle on a remote northern coast, whence he sees no prospect of returning. 
A beautiful girl hears his lamentations from the opposite coast, and tells 
what she has heard to Louhi, the “ hostess” of Pohjola, as she is called, 
who, fetching him in a boat, brings him to her own residence, where she 
hospitably offers to entertain him with boar’s flesh and salmon. With 
such delights he will have nothing to do, but pathetically demands to 
be taken back to his own country, Kalewala. Louhi promises to comply 
with his request, if he will make for her a certain machine, called the 
Sampo. He answers that he is no smith himself, but undertakes to send 
an able craftsman, named Ilmarinen; and he is accordingly allowed to 
depart in a sledge, with the information that the hand of Louhi’s daughter 
will be given to tle manufacturer of the Sampo. On his way homeward 
the maiden of Pohjola is sitting on a rainbow, weaving a web of gold and 
silver. He invites her to descend into the sledge, and go home with him as 
his bride, which she refuses to do if he will not perform a number of seem- 
ingly impossible tasks—peel skins from a stone, split a horse-hair with a 
knife, and so on. All these tasks he executes with facility till he comes 
to the manufacture of a sea-worthy boat without the employment of his 
hands or feet. An axe, guided by the malignant deity Lempo, wounds 
him in the foot while he is engaged in his work, and whole fields are 
covered with the blood which issues from the wound. In order to be 
healed, he enters the hut ofan old man, to whom he describes, in a myth 
which we pass over with regret, the origin of iron, and its perversion from 
harmless to mischievous purposes. The blood is stopped by the force of 





* This incident is not to be reconciled with the miraculous birth of the sage; but 
the authenticity of the first Rune is doubtful—J. 0. 
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his own prayer, and tlie cure is completed by a salve which is made 
under the old man’s auspices, and the eluborate preparation of which is 
most minutely described. 

Wiiiniiméinen now resumes his homeward journey, and has no sooner 
reached the borders of Kalewala than, by the magical power of his song, 
he causes a pine-tree to spring out of the earth, and makes a moon and 
the Great Bear rest upon its branches, which are of gold and reach to the 
sky. When he arrives at his home, he pays a visit to the smith Ilma- 
rinen, and tells him of the promise he has made in his name. The terrified 
smith declares that he will not go to the fearful land in the north; but 
his curiosity is aroused when Wiiiniiméinen tells him of the golden pine- 
tree; and he not only hastens with him to inspect it, but climbs to 
its summit, in order to fetch down the moon and stars. Through one of 
Wiiiniiméinen’s magic song's, a wind now arises, which wafts Ilmarinen to 
the northern country, where he finds Louhi awaiting his arrival. She 
orders her daughter to deck herself in the most costly raiment, in honour 
of the expected bridegroom, whom she entertains liberally, and then ex- 
plains that the Sampo is to be made of the feather of a swan, a smail 
barley-corn, the wool of a sheep, and the milk of a cow. IImarinen 
declares his willingness to perform the required task, stating that by his 
hands the vault of heaven was fashioned. From the fire which he liglits 
in his forge proceed a bow, a boat, a cow, and a plough, all of fair ap- 
pearance but of mischievous properties, as if to typify the abuses of the 
implements most necessary to civilised life, and they are all cast back 
into the fire by Ilmarinen. After three days’ hard work on the part of 
the smith and some assistants whom he engages, the Sampo is made, and 
turns out to be a miraculous mill, which from its three sides grinds forth 
corn, salt, and money. Louli is delighted to possess this wondrous machine, 
and places it in a copper mountain for security; but her daughter refuses 
to wed the smith, on the plea that she is unwilling to leave her home, and 
Ilmarinen is sent back unrewarded to WiiiniimGinen. 

The thread of the narrative is now interrupted by the appearance of a 
new hero, the wild youth Ahti, also called Lemminkainen and Kaukomieli, 
who falls in love with Kyllikki, a beautiful maiden resident at Saari; and 
is not to be deterred from paying his court to her by the fact that she 
has already refused the sons of the sun, the moon, and a star; nor by the 
warnings of his mother, who represents that the maiden is of too high 
origin to justify any hope of success, and will only treat him with scorn. 
He proceeds to Saari, where he is at first the laughing-stock of all the 
girls; but he engages himself as a herdsman, and by his proficiency in 
dancing soon wins the heart of every maiden save Kyllikki, in visiting 
whom he wears out a hundred boats and as many oars. All other means 
proving hopeless, he forcibly carries the proud beauty off in his sledge 
while she is dancing with some young companions. After a slight alter- 
cation, however, she consents to become his wife; and he takes her home 
to his mother, who is overjoyed to receive them. 
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On their journey the lovers have each made a vow—Ahti thgt he will 
never go to war, Kyllikki that she will never participate in a village 
dance. Ahti piously keeps his vow; but one day, while he is absent 
fishing, Kyllikki indulges in the prohibited pastime. Informed of the 
trespass by his sister Ainikki, Ahti resolves to leave Kyllikki, and seek 
the famous beauty of the North as his bride. Before he departs he 
throws against the wall the brush with which he has smoothed his hair, 
and tells his afflicted mother that it will shed drops of blood if any harm 
befalls him. Fully armed, and firmly confiding in the protection of the 
god Ukko, he reaches the land of his destination, and surprises an assem- 
bly of magicians by stepping into the midst of them unnoticed by their 
watch-dog. By the power of his song he annihilates. them all, except a 
blind dd: man, ‘whom he spares on account of his worthlessness enki insig- 
nificance. He now demands of the hostess of Pohjola, who was among the 
magicians, the hand of her daughter; but she disdainfully refuses to 
comply with his request, unless he will catch the elk of the malignant 
deity, Hiisi, who, learning his danger, makes a living elk of dry wood. 
The ann of this animal is 3 attended ¥ with the greatest difficulty ; but Ilma- 
rinen, invoking the aid of the woodland deities, Tapio and his family, 
overcomes every obstacle, and brings the spoil in safety to the “hostess.” 
Louhi, however, refuses to give up her daughter till Ahti has also bridled 
Hiisi’s horse. This task he likewise performs, with the assistance of the 
celestial god Ukko, who arrests the flight of the wild steed by a violent 
hail-storm; but Louhi now orders him to shoot one of the swans on the 
black river of Tuoni, the ruler of the infernal regions. This third task 
proves fatal. The blind old man, whose life he spared, sees him approach 
the river, and avenges his insulting mercy by shooting dt him a water- 
snake, which penetrates his shoulder. Ahti falls into the stream of death, 
and is hewn to pieces by the son of Tuoni. 

The blood that appears on the brush informs Kyllikki and Ahti’s 
mother of the disastrous event. The mother betukes herself to the hostess 
of Pohjola, who at first professes utter ignorance of Ahti’s fate; but 
ultimately, terrified by the menaces of the mother, confesses that she has 
sent him after one of Tuoni’s swans. Pursuing her investigations, the 
mother, after inquiring in vain of the trees, the winds, and the moon, at 
last learns from the sun where the body of the youth is to be found. 
She accordingly commands the smith Ilmarinen to make for her an enor- 
mous rake, and with this implement fishes up the pieces of the corpse 
from the depths of the infernal river. These she joins together, and with 
the assistance of Suonetar, the goddess of veins, and of a salve which is 
brought by a bee from the altar of the Supreme Deity, she restores her son 
to life and vigour, and takes him safely home. 

This episode ended, we return to Wiiniiméinen, who is making a boat 
for another expedition, with the assistance of Pellerwéinen, who fells an 
#ak to supply him with the necessary material. The boat, however, can- 
not be completed without the knowledge of three magic words; to dis- 
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cover which Wiiiniimoinen slaughters various animals, hoping to find 
them in their brain. His research proving fruitless, he resolves to visit 
the awful realm of Tuoni, whose daughter, oa hearing his story, takes 
him in a boat across her father’s river. The arrival of a living person in 
the regions of the dead is a marvellous event, and Wiiiniiméinen is hospi- 
tably entertained, and laid to rest in Tuoni’s own bed. ‘To prevent his 
return, three members of Tuoni’s family make a large net, which is laid 
aeross the river; but the art.of Wiiiniiméinen is superior to such an ob- 
stacle, and he slips through the meshes in the form of a worm. 

The words, however, are still unknown, and Wiiiniiméinen is advised 
by an old shepherd to learn them from the mouth of a sage named Wi- 
punen, to reach whom he must travel on the points of a needle and sword, 
and the edge of a battle-axe. Ilmarinen makes an iron suit to qualify 
him for this adventure; and though he finds Wipunen dead, with trees 
“growing out of his remains, he removes these impediments, and wandering 
about the huge mouth of the corpse, slips down his throat. However, 
by making his iron raiment into an anvil, and doing smith’s work upon it, 
he so grievously torments Wipunen, that, notwithstanding his defunct 
condition, he insists, with a torrent of imprecations, on his immediate 
departure. But Wiiniiméinen will not go till the object of his journey 
is attained; and Wipunen at last sings a wondrous song about the origin 
of things, in which the desired words are contained. Furnished with 
these, Wiiiniimiinen leaves his singular place of sojourn, returns home, 
finishes his boat, and sets off for Pohjola to try his fortune with the 
celebrated maiden. As he passes along’, he is seen by I]marinen’s sister 
Annikki, who asks him whither he is going. He first endeavours to put 
her off with a series of falsehoods,—a very common practice with Finnish 
heroes,—but at last confesses the truth; upon which Annikki hastens to 
her brother, and demanding the manufacture of sundry trinkets as the 
price of her communication, tells him that Wiiiniiméinen is endeavouring 
to steal a march upon him. Accordingly Ilmarinen, thoroughly washing 
himself, and putting on his best clothes, sets off likewise for Pohjola in a 
magnificent sledge, and soon overtakes Wiiiniiméinen. The two old 
friends agree that they will not quarrel, nor endeavour to carry off the 
maiden by‘violence, but fairly leave her to the exercise of her own free 
will in the choice between them. When they both reach the place of 
their destination, they are kindly received, and Wiiniiméinen, who shows 
how he has manufactured the required boat from the distaff, would be 
gladly accepted by Louhi as a son-in-law, while the daughter prefers the 
young-looking and handsome Ilmarinen. 

The persevering smith now makes up his mind that he will not be 
deprived of his just reward, and tells Louhi that until the maiden is 
given to him he will not taste another drop of mead. The hostess’ of 
Pohjola begins to impose new conditions. In the first place, Ilmarinen 
must plough a field of snakes; and it is fortunate that he now has an 
auxiliary in the daughter, for she tells him that the feat may easily be 
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performed with a plough of gold and silver, which he accordingly manu- 
factures, likewise making for himselfa raiment of iron. When he has 
done his work, he is ordered by Louhi to bring Tuoni’s bears and wolf; 
and is secretly advised by his beloved to forge the requisite chains upon 
a stone placed at the junction of three streams. Performing this second 
task, with the aid of Terkenetar, goddess of mists, who conceals his ap- 
proach from the animals, he is now enjoined to catch a large fish in 
Tuoni’s river without employing a net. By the council of the girl, he 
makes an eagle of fire with iron claws, which with some difficulty catches 
the fish, and only gives the head to Ilmarinen, reserving the body as a 
prize for itself.» Louhi is somewhat dissatisfied at receiving only a part 
when she expected the whole; but she no longer withholds her consent 
to the union of Ilmarinen and her daughter; and Wiiiniiméinen goes 
home gloomily convinced that he is too old to play the part of a suitor. 

Great preparations are now made for the wedding: a bull of colossal 
dimensions is slaughtered; beer is brewed in vast quantities, the origin of 
brewing being the subject of a mythical episode, narrated by one of the 
personages. All that is wanted is a singer; and to supply this deficiency, 
Louhi invites every possible person, far and near, with the single excep- 
tion of Ahti, whose turbulent disposition she thinks might work some 
mischief; and Wiiiniiméinen takes a conspicuous part in the festival, 
through his well-known gift of song. Other songs are sung by less dis- 
tinguished personages, setting forth the duties of the bride and bride- 
groom in their new life; and the feeling is evidently predominant that 
maidens act unwisely in quitting the home of their parents to encounter 
the troubles incident to the married state. At last Ilmarinen leaves the 
northern country with his beautiful wife, and safely reaches his home, 
where his mother is anxiously awaiting his return. A magnificent banquet 
is prepared to celebrate the happy issue of the hazardous wooing, and the 
chief singer is again the unrivalled Wiiiiinméinen, who extols the hospi- 
tality of the hostess and the worth of the bride and bridegroom. On his 
way back to his own residence, the sledge of the poet is broken; but he 
makes for himself a new one, using for the purpose a tool which he 
fetches from the dark realm of Tuoni. 

The daring Lemminkiiinen or Ahti now appears once more. Having 
heard of the wedding-feast at Pohjola, he has resolved, though uninvited, 
to make one of the party, and sets off, in spite of his mother’s werning, for 
the wondrous country in the north. Three obstacles which he finds on 
his road he triumphantly overcomes: a fiery eagle is tempted by some 
feathers of the heath-cock, which he has found on the road, to allow him 
to pass unmolested ; a fiery gulf is crossed by a bridge, which he makes 
of the ice, produced from the rain sent by Ukko, in answer to his prayers ; 
a ravenous wolf is appeased by some wool which he carries in his pocket ; 
and Pohjola is reached in safety. He finds it guarded by a railing of 
iron, round which serpents are twining; but he cuts a passage with his 
knife, and reaches the gateway of the hostess’s residence. This is guarded 
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by innumerable snakes; but he disperses them by singing a myth, in 
which he describes the origin of their race. 

When he joins the banquet, Ahti is received with all the discourtesy 
that an uninvited guest might expect. He is ordered to sit at the lower 
end of the table, and neither beer nor provisions are brought for his 
refreshment. When he remonstrates against this inhospitable treatment, 
he is regaled with miserable fragments, and with beer of the worst 
quality, in which, moreover, he discovers snakes and other reptiles. These 
he fishes out of the can by a regular process of angling, and destroys 
with his knife; after which he drinks the liquor, and offers to pay hard 
money for further entertainment. The host of Pohjola (@itherto a much 
less conspicuous personage than the hostess) answers this proposal by 
causing a pool of water to appear before the feet of Ahti, who by a 
counter-spell conjures up a bull, that drains it to the bottom. The host 
raises a wolf to oppose the bull, and Abti, on the other hand, evokes a 
hare to damp the appetite of the wolf; the host sets a dog to hunt the 
hare, Ahti attempts a diversion with a squirrel, which is attacked by a 
marten, which is chased by a fox, which is arrested in its progress by a 
hen, which is confronted with a hawk. Tired of this magical duel, the 
host at last challenges Ahti to a combat with swords, which is fought 
outside the banqueting-hall. Alti strikes off the head of his antagonist, 
and seeing a row of spikes covered with human skulls, places it on the 
only one which has been left vacant. To avenge the death of her hus- 
band, Louhi, by means of incantations, summons all her people to the 
spot; but Ahti, who escapes with difficulty, by changing himself into an 
eagle, returns safe, though in a very sullen mood, to the residence of his 
niother. 

Feeling, however, that he has exposed himself to no small peril by 
incurring the anger of the northern people, Ahti, by the advice of his 
mother, leaves his home, and departs in a boat to a secluded spot, taking 
with him sufficient pork and butter to suffice for two years. As he ap- 
proaches the place of his destination, he is kindly received by a company 
of damsels, who tell him that he may hide himself in safety, and are 
‘astounded at the power of his song, which causes trees to spring from 
the ground, and works divers other marvels. Assuring them that he can 
sing even better under a roof than in the open air, he is conducted to a 
hall, whiag he immediately stocks with all sorts of dainties. Pleased 
with his new quarters, Ahti now leads the life of an Oriental voluptuary, 
making’ all the women of the place his mistresses, with the exception of 
one poor girl, who is deeply mortified by his neglect. In compliance 
with the earnest solicitations of this slighted beauty, he proceeds by night 
to her residence, and as he passes through a number of villages, per- 
ceives that all the men are armed for his destruction, his mode of life 
having proved less agreeable to the male than to the female part of the 
population. It is clear that he must at once quit his pleasant abode; and 
as his boat is reduced to ashes, he manufactures a new one out of a very 
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scanty supply of wood, and takes leave with many tears of his countless 
mistresses, whose grief is fully equal to his own. A storm that arises 
on the third day shatters his frail vessel, and he swims to a promontory, 
where he is received by a hospitable dame, who not only gives him abun- 
dant refreshment, but furnishes him with a new boat, in which he at last 
reaches his own country. But a scene of devastation meets his eye. 
His residence is destroyed, and his mother is not to be found till after a 
long search, when he discovers her in a little hut situated in the midst 
of a forest. She informs him that the desolation he has witnessed is the 
work of the people of Pohjola, who invaded the country in his absence, 
and anxiously asks him how he passed his time. He gives a glowing 
description of the place, and is particularly urgent in making his mother 
believe that he has had no intercourse with the women. 

Going to the spot where he has left his boat, Ahti finds that sensitive 
vessel bitterly weeping at the inactive existence it is about to endure, 
and resolves on another expedition against Pohjola, in spite of the re- 
newed remonstrances of his mother. This time, however, he takes with 
him an old companion in arms, named Tiera, or Kuura, notwithstanding 
the objections of Tiera’s family, who state tliat he is newly married. On 
their way to Pohjola their progress is arrested by the spells of Louhi, at 
whose command the genius of Frost converts the sea into a sheet of ice. 
Ahti himself is nearly frost-bitten; but le terrifies the genius with his 
menaces, and at last returns home with Tiera, on horses which, in the 
plenitude of his grief, he has magically created. 

The course of the narrative is now completely interrupted, and a new 
hero, named Kullerwo, is introduced into the story. Two brothers, Kaler- 
woinen and Untamoinen, harass each other by sundry petty annoyances, 
till at last Untamoinen, raising an army, destroys all the people of Kaler- 
woinen, with the sole exception of his wife, whom he takes home as a 
captive, and who gives birth to a child in the house of the conqueror. 
This child, who is called Kullerwo, is extremely precocious, and promises 
to become the avenger of his father. Attempts are made to exterminate 
him by drowning, burning, and hanging, but all prove fruitless ; and when 
he is employed in various branches of labour his exertions are only mis- 
chievous to his employer, who, hopeless of turning him to any useful ac- 
count, sells him to the smith Ilmarinen for a few old iron implements, 
supposed to represent his full value. By his new master, Kullerwo is 
employed as a herdsman; and the song in which he prays the gods to pro- 
tect the flocks intrusted to his care may almost be regarded as an inde- 
pendent idyll. However, he soon becomes dissatisfied with the manner 
in which he is treated, especially when he finds in the middle of a very 
indifferent loaf a stone so hard that it breaks his knife, a relic of his father. 
To avenge this wrong, Kullerwo abandons his cattle to the bears and 
wolves, and making for himself a pipe out of a cow’s horn, leads the wild 
animals to his master’s residence. Ilmarinen’s wife, who thinks the cattle 
have returned home, and goes out to milk them, is torn to pieces by a wolf 
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and a bear. Such is the miserable end of the ncrthern beauty, for whose 
sake so many toils have been undertaken, and who may be considered 
the Helen of Finnish legend. Kullerwo then wanders about the world 
bewailing his forlorn condition, and resolves that his next exploit shall 
be an attack on his uncle Untamoinen; when he meets an old woman who 
informs him that both his parents, together with his two sisters, are living 
in a small hut situated on a remote promontory of land. The information 
is correct, and he lives for some time with his father and mother; but 
being found incompetent in any department of labour, he is at last sent 
out in a sledge to pay certain dues ina remote part. On his road he 
makes the acquaintance of a girl, whom he seduces, and who turns out to 
be his own sister. She drowns herself on making this horrible discovery ; 
and he returns to his parents in an agony of despair, only dissuaded from 
suicide by the solicitations of his mother. He now resumes his project of 
making war upon Untamoinen, and takes leave of his family amid the 
tears of his mother and the revilings of his father and the rest, which he 
repays with interest. Before he has proceeded far, he learns. from succes- 
sive messengers that tle whole family isdead. At the sudden decease of 
his mother he is greatly shocked, while on learning the fate of the others 
he expresses unmitigated scorn. With a magic sword, which he finds on 
his road, after addressing a prayer to Ukko, he exterminates the people 
of Untamoinen, and returns to his desolate home. At last, weary of his 
existence, he kills himself with his sword on the very spot which has wit- 
nessed the dishonour of his sister. 

We are glad to reach the end of this disagreeable episode, and to return 
to our old friend Ilmarinen, who is plunged into grief through the loss of 
his wife. To console himself, he attempts to make a new spouse of gold 
and silver. First lhe produces a sheep, then a foal, and ultimately a 
beautiful girl, whom, however, he can but half animate, and consequently 
bears as a gift to the wise Wiiiniiméinen, who will have nothing to do 
with a golden maiden, expressing his refusal in terms which seem in- 
tended to point a moral against avarice. Ilmarinen now betakes himself to 
Pohjola to woo the second daughter of the hostess. As the unhappy result 
of his first marriage causes him to be unfavourably received, he forcibly 
carries off the girl in his sledge; and, finding that, while he was asleep on 
his way home, she has shown herself more gracious to another admirer, 
changes her into a sea-mew. To Wiiniiméinen, whom he meets shortly 
afterwards, and who asks him news about Polijola, he answers that the 
land is in a prosperous condition through the beneficial operation of the 
Sampo. The old sage proposes that they shall set off at once to 
Pohjola to take possession of the invaluable machine; and accordingly 
Ilmarinen manufactures a new sword, and they find a horse, which takes 
them to the sea-shore. Here they find a boat which is mourning its 
inactive existence, and is not only launched but provided with a male and 
female crew, by virtue of the song of Wiiiniiméinen. However, in spite of 
all the exertions of the mariners, it will not move onwards till Ilmarinen 
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himself puts his hand to the oar, when it proceeds merrily along, Wiiinii- 
méinen performing the duty of steersman. As they are passing a de- 
solate promontory, they are hailed by Ahti, who is almost starving, and 
whose request to join the expedition is immediately granted. Praying 
to the gods for assistance, they pass in safety over a dangerous water- 
fall, but soon find their course impeded by an unknown obstacle, 
which proves on examination by the sharp eyes of Ahti to be a pike, in 
whose shoulder the boat is stuck fast. Alhti, who endeavours to cut a 
passage, tumbles into the water, whence he is rescued by Ilmarinen, who, 
in making a similar experiment, breaks his sword against the fish. 
Wiiiniiméinen, more successful, thrusts his sword into the throat of the 
pike, and lifts it out of the water; when it falls to pieces, the tail sink- 
ing to the bottom and the head remaining in the boat. This is cooked 
by the girls in the boat; and Wiiiniimdinen makes of the jaw a harp, 
which they take with them to Pohjola. No one can play this instrument 
with efficacy but the sage himself, who charms gods, men, beasts, birds, 
and fishes with the beauty of his song; and weeping at his own music, sheds 
innumerable tears, which, collected by a blue duck, are at once converted 
into pearls. On their arrival at Pohjola, they enter the well-known hall, 
and propose to the hostess a division of the Sampo. She rejects the pro- 
posal, affirming that the machine is indivisible, whereupon WiiiniimGinen 
unreservedly declares his intention to take it entire. Louhi summons her 
armed men to destroy the intruders; but they are all lulled to sleep by the 
song of Wiiiniiméinen, and their slumbers are prolonged by the “ ayrows 
of sleep,” which the sage carries in his pocket. The party next approach 
the copper mountain in which the precious Sampo is kept, and the door is 
loosened by the song of Wiiiniiméinen; while, to prevent unseemly creaking, 
the hinges are greased by Ilmarinen, who effects an access to the treasure. 
Ahti is appointed to take the Sampo; and it is at last removed with the 
assistance of a strong bull, who ploughs away the roots that fastened it to 
the ground, when it is conveyed in safety to the boat. On their way 
home with their prize, Ahti presses Wiiiniiméinen to sing, and being met 
with a constant refusal, begins to sing himself, whereby he so greatly 
terrifies a stork, that the bird flies to Polijola, and with its violent shrieks 
awakens Louhi and all her sleeping heroes. The old lady, highly en- 
raged at the loss of the Sampo, implores the aid of the goddess of mists, 
who embarrasses the travellers with a thick fog, through which, however, 
Wiiiniiméinen cuts a way with his sword. The boat is now nearly cap- 
sized by Iku-Turso, a water-deity, at the instance of Louhi; but his head 
is seen above the waves by Wiiiniiméinen, who immediately seizes him, 
and only releases him on the solemn promise that he will never again make 
his appearance. A violent storm is the next peril; but this is stayed by 
the prayers of the heroes, who, however, are much afflicted by the loss of 
Wiiiniiméinen’s harp, which falls overboard, and becomes the prey of the 
chief water-deity. 

Not content with this indirect mode of warfare, Louhi now equips a 
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vessel filled with warriors, which gives chace to Wiiiniiméinen and his 
companions. The old sage stops the progress of the enemy by flinging 
into the sea a splinter of flint and a scrap of tinder, which are at once 
converted into a large reef, against which the Pohjola vessel strikes. 
Louhi herself now rushes into the midst of the engagement, assuming the 
form of a gigantic eagle, and bearing all her warriors, whom she rescues 
from the wreck, upon her wings and tail. On seeing the approach of this 
terrible bird, Wiiiniiméinen again proposes a division of the Sampo, which 
1s again refused; and a sharp conflict now ensues, in the course of which 
all the warriors are shaken from the wings and tail of the eagle, who, 
with the single claw that is left her, snatches up the Sampo. It falls to 
pieces; and the larger fragments sink to the bottom of the sea, where they 
form the treasure of the water-god, while the smaller float ashore, to the 
delight of Wiiiniiméinen, who predicts that they will bring a blessing to 
Finland. To the enraged Louhi, who threatens to shut up the sun and 
moon in a rock, and to spoil Wiiiniiméinen’s harvest by wild-beasts and 
inclement weather, he answers in a tone of pious confidence : 
“ TfT trust in my Creator, 

If I build upon the highest, 

From the foe He will preserve me, 

From the evil one my corn-field, 

That the seed he may not injure, 

That the growing ears he spoil noi. 

Oh, thou hostess of Pchjola, 

Hide the wicked in thy mountain ; 


But the sun, the blessed moonlight, 
Ne’er by thee shall be imprisoned.” 


Louhi feels that her power has gone, and she returns home disconso- 
late, with nothing but the cover of the Sampo. Wiiiniimdinen, on the 
other hand, collects the particles which have floated ashore, and places 
them on ‘h woody island, that they may produce rye and barley, the former 
for bread, the latter for beer. 

Having brought this adventure to a happy issue, Wiiiniiméinen now 
feels the want of his harp; and having persuaded Ilmarinen to make for 
him a long rake, sets out in aboat and rakes the whole sea, in the hope 
of finding the instrument. His search proving fruitless, he makes for 
himself a new harp of a birch-tree, which he strings with the hair of a 
lovely girl, and once more sings a song which entrances every living 
creature. 

In the mean while Louhi, hearing of the prosperity of Wiiiniiméinen, 
is consumed with envy, and resolves, if she can, to work more mischief. 
The arrival at her house of Loviatar, the youngest and worst daughter of 
the infernal god Tuoni, provides her with new weapons; for her horrible 
guest gives birth to nine sons, who are so many personified diseases. These 
are despatched to molest the people of Kalewala; but the sick persons are 
healed by the medicines and prayers of the sage, who especially addresses 
himself to another daughter of Tuoni, called the “daughter of pain,” 
imploring her to put all the maladies into a vessel, bear them to the top 
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of a mountain, and after boiling them in a small kettle, to thrust them 
through a chink in the mountain side. The implacable Louhi next sends 
the bear to devastate the flocks of Kalewala; but Wiiiniiméinen, favoured 
by the sylvan deity Tapio, captures the animal while it is sleeping in a 
wood, and taking it home, skins and eats it with great solemnity. It is 
worthy of observation that the bear, while treated as an enemy, is ac- 
costed with all the terms of endearment that might be addressed to a 
favourite child, were it not for the expressions of veneration that are 
mingled with the blandishments, as this marks the very equivocal position 
which is held by the animal in the Finnish mythology. 

Indulging in the exercise of his musical talent, Wiiiniiméinen, on one 
occasion, plays so beautifully on his harp, that the sun and moon come 
down and settle on two lofty trees; thus enabling Louhi to fulfil her 
most singular threat,,for she} carries off both the luminaries to Pohjola, 
and encloses them in a rock. Not only is Kalewala thus plunged into 
utter darkness, but the supreme god, Ukko, is himself embarrassed by the 
unwonted gloom. To remedy the deficiency, he kindles a fire, a spark of 
which he puts into a purse embroidered with gold, which he shuts up 
in a silver box. This is given to a maiden, who is enjoined to shake it 
until a sufficient flame is produced for the creation of a new sun and 
moon. The clumsy girl heedlessly allows the spark to escape, and it de- 
scends to earth with a tremendous crash, attracting the attention of Wiii- 
niiméinen, who sets off with Ilmarinen to ascertain whence the new light‘ 
issues. Coming to the bank ofa river, they proceed in a boat which 
Ilmarinen furnishes on the spot, and are met by Ilmatar, the “ daughter of 
air,” who informs them that the fallen spark, after doing a great deal of 
mischief, at last fell into the water, where it was swallowed by a fish of 
the salmon kind. The salmon was tortured by pain till it was swallowed 
in its turn by a salmon-trout, to whom all the pain was transferred; a 
pike, who swallowed the salmon-trout, is the last on the list of sufferers. 

The capture of the pike is now resolved upon, and Wiiiniiméinen, 
after vainly using a net woven of bast, learns from the conversation of the 
fishes with each other that nothing but flax will answer the purpose. This 
is not easily to be obtained. The roots of two trees are pulled up, and the 
required seed, found in the vicinity of a terrible reptile, called “'Tuoni’s 
worm,” is sown among’ the ashes of a boat that has been destroyed by 
fire. It thrives well; and the net is at last made by Wiiiniiméinen’s 
people. After many fruitless attempts the fish is taken, with the assist- 
ance of a little man, who rises out of the waves, in answer to a prayer ad- 
dressed to the marine deities. When the prey is carried on shore, Wiiinii- 
méinen hesitates about touching it with an unarmed hand; but the “son 
of the sun,” who overhears his misgivings, states his readiness to do all 
that is required, if he is furnished with a knife. No sooner has he spoken 
the words than a knife falls from heaven, which the “son of the sun” 
dextrously uses, extricating the salmon-trout from the body of the pike, 
and the salmon from the body of the salmon-trout. In a ball of thread, 
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which is found inside the salmon, the spark is discovered, and almost im- 
mediately escapes, singeing the beard of Wiiiniiméinen, more seriously 
burning Ilmarinen, and laying waste the country wherever it goes. How- 
ever, it is again found near the root of a tree ~v Wiiiniimdinen, who this 
time takes it safely home in a copper vessel, so that Kalewala is no longer 
without fire. 

However, the people are still in great distress through the loss of the 
sun and moon; and I]marinen, yielding to their supplications, at last makes 
a new moon of gold, and a new sun of silver. [It may be remarked, that 
the Finns, in this respect contrary to other nations, seem invariably to 
associate silver with the sun, and gold with the moon.] The manu- 
factured luminaries, placed each on the summit of a tall tree, do not give 
the desired light; and Wiiiniiméinen fancies that no good can be done till 
they have ascertained the place in which the real stn and moon are con- 
cealed. By a process of divination, accompanied by prayer to the Creator, 
he learns that they are concealed in the copper mountain of Pohjola, and 
pays another visit to that country, changing himself into a fish when 
he comes to a river that stops his progress, and finds that there is not 
a boat at hand to carry him over. A party of warriors, who, fully 
armed, are prepared to receive him in the celebrated hall, he hews to 
pieces with his sword; and proceeding a little further, comes to a green 

island, where he finds a block of stone standing on a birch-tree, and sup- 
porting a rock, which is furnished with nine strongly-barred doors. Split- 
ting tle stone asunder, he perceives a company of snakes drinking beer, 
and at once destroys them; but finding himself utterly unable to open the 
doors in the rock, returns home empty-handed, and in a very ill humour, 
to hear the reproaches of Alti, because he did not take him as a comrade. 
However, he applies to Ilmarinen to make for him a dozen keys, and some 
other implements ; and the smith, while he is engaged on his work, is sur- 
prised by the appearance of a hawk at his window, who, accosting him in 
flattering terms, asks the nature of his occupation. He answers that he is 
forging an iron ring to put about the neck of the hostess of Pohjola; where- 
upon the bird, who is no other than Louhi in disguise, flies back to the 
north, and having released the sun and moon, returns to Ilmarinen in the 
form of a dove, to report what las been done. The smith, going out of 
doors, perceives the sun and moon shining in the sky, and hastens to 
communicate the good news to Wiiiniiméinen, who hears it with infinite 
delight. 

In the last, the fiftieth, Rune we are suddenly introduced to a beauti- 
ful maiden, named Mariatta, who is obviously intended for the Virgin 
Mary. In spite of the injunctions of her father and mother, she refuses 
either to milk the cows or to ride ina sledge, and prefers to lead her 
lambs to pasture. The cranberries invite her to pluck them, and one 
that she is forced to knock off with a stick ascends to her mouth, and 
goes down her throat. In consequence of this seeming accident, she gives 
birth to a male child, which, to her great grief, vanishes while she is 
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fondling it upon her knees. Wandering about, she inquires of sun, moon, 
and stars where she can find her lost son, and is told that he is the 
Creator of them all.. Through information of the sun, she discovers her 
darling immersed to the shoulders in a deep marsh, from which she ex- 
tricates him. He grows up in great beauty ; and his mother asks Wiro- 
kannas, the person who killed the bull for Ilmarinen’s wedding feast, to 
sprinkle him with water as a blessing. Wirokannas refuses to perform 
‘the office without higher authority; and Wiiiniiméinen, to whom the 
mother is referred, decides that the child ought to be destroyed. The 
sage is reproved for his folly by the boy, and Wirokannas performs the 
office of baptism, pronouncing the child King of Carelia. Wiiiniiméinen, 
deeply grieved, sails off in a copper boat, which takes him to a region 
situated between heaven and earth. His harp he leaves behind him for 
the delight of his people. 


Thus ends the epic of fifty books, written in a metre, which the 
Hiawatha of Professor Longfellow has made familiar to the Anglo- 
Saxon public, and which closely resembles that of the dialogue in the 
Spanish plays, save that the ear is never relieved by a pause on agfinal 
long syllable. The whole poem flows on in an uninterrupted course of 
trochees, which, almost painfully monotonous, according to our feelings, 
is congenial to the Finnish race. So fond is the Finn of a trochee, 
that if he adopts a monosyllable from another language, he affixes a short 
termination to bring it to the desired form. “ Hat,” for instance, he 
calls “hattu;” “sack” he calls “ sakki.” 

The story given above will, I think, be found complete, with the 
exception of those independent myths which are sometimes told by the 
personages in the course of the tale, and which, as their omission does not 
leave any gap in the narrative, I have for brevity’s sake merely indicated 
or entirely passed over. But the peculiarity of which I have given no 
idea, is the fondness for minute description which characterises the 
Finnish poet, who in this respect closely approaches Homer, while he 
stands completely aloof from the bard of the Niebelungen Lied, who, ab- 
sorbed in the contemplation of his heroes and their prowess, has scarcely 
a word to bestow upon accessories. As an instance of this peculiarity, I 
give the following description of the manner in which Ilmarinen was 
equipped by his sister Annikki when he went a-wooing to Pohjola : 

“Then she fetched his pliaut stockings, 
Which his mother once had knitted, 
That his shins might be well covered, 
That his calves might be enveloped ; 
Then his shoes, that neatly fitted,— 
Dainty boots, which he had purchased,— 
Did she put upon the stockings, 
Which his mother once had knitted. 
Then she gave him his blue garment, 
Coloured underneath like leather 
On his shirt of finest linen. 
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Next a coat of coarser texture 

Did she four times wrap around him, 
O’er that garment, blue in colour, 
Which was newest of the newest, 

Next she cast a fur, with buttons, 

With an hundred gay adornments, 

O’er the coat of coarser texture, 

Which a finer cloth encircled. 

Then about his hips his girdle 

Did she bind, with gold embroidered, 
Which her mother’s needle work’d once, 
While she helped her in the labour. 
Then the gloves of wondrous pattern, 
Gloves with fingers and gold edges, 
Which the Laplander had fashioned, 

On his well-shaped hands she fitted. 
Then the cap she brought, which trembled 
As it pressed his golden tresses ; 

*T'was the cap his father purchased 
When in youth he went a-wooing.” 


The reader will have no difficulty in understanding how a poem 
written on this principle can be spun out to gny given number of lines. 
However, it is to this prolixity of description that the Kalewala owes 
much of its value as a record of the details of Finnish life. 

To attempt any conjecture as to the veritable import of the Kalewala, 
—as to the nucleus of truth, moral, historical, or theological, that would 
remain if it were stripped of its wild fancies,—would be an act of ridiculous 
presumption, as the profoundest investigators of the subject are still in the 
profoundest darkness. There are certain features, however, which may 
be pointed out, and which may lead the reader to make reflections for his 
own benefit. . 

Throughout the whole poem a contest is carried on between the races 
of Kalewala and Pohjola; the former represented by the three heroes, 
Wiiiniiméinen, Imarinen, and Alti, the latter by the witch Louhi. Some 
interpreters would find in this contest a mythical indication of the anta- 
gonism between good and evil. To this ethical solution of the fable 
Alexander Castrén shrewdly objects, that neither of the contending 
parties is sufficiently pure in intent or action to stand as the representa- 
tive of perfect good. He would rather give an historical than a mythical 
interpretation to the long tale of the wooing of Louhi’s daughter. Among 
the nations to which the story refers, it seems to have been an imperative 
law that aman could not marry a woman of his own family or clan. He 
must seek a wife beyond the wide precincts of his kinsfolk; and thus, as 
nearly all the clans were in a state of hostility, courtship was a matter of 
no small difficulty, while forcible abduction was in the natural order of 
things. The constant appearance of the heroes of Kalewala as suitors to 
the maidens of Pohjola, notwithstanding their detestation of the hostess, is 
therefore quite consistent with the manners of the people. Castrén is also 
of opinion that the opposition between Kalewala and Pohjola was sung 
when the Finns had not yet quitted their Asiatic birth-place. However, 
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as the poem at present stands, Kalewala may be taken as an equivalent 
for Finland, while Lapland is represented by Pohjola. 

It is worthy of observation, that the martial virtues, which alone com- 
mand the admiration of most primitive poets, are but lightly esteémed in 
the Kalewala. The only warrior in heart and soul is Ahti or Lemmi- 
kiiinen, who always brings trouble on himself and every body else, and is 
manifestly an inferior being to Wiiiniiméinen the poet, and Ilmarinen the 
representative of the useful arts. Most of the battles are fought, not 
with sword, but with song; and wild as the magical contests may be, 
they still imply a belief in the superiority of intellectual endowments to 
the possession of brute force. With all its extravagance, the Kalewala 
is a wild song of civilisation ; and Professor Longfellow imitated not only 
its metre but its tendency when he wrote Hianatha. 

The story of the mysterious machine called the “ Sampo” is supposed by 
Castrén to be of more recent date than that of the wooing. The nature 
of the Sampo itself is a matter for boundless conjecture. Some regard it 
as a temple which perpetuates a deity ; others look upon it as an ordinary 
mill. Whatever it is, it brings a blessing on the land in which it is placed, 
and this is a blessing of peace ; the materials of which it is composed,— 
swan’s feather, a barleycorn, a flock of wool, and a portion of milk,—clearly 
pointing to the different departments of agricultural employment. Cas- 
trén calls attention to the fact, that in the | pursuit of the Sampo the three 
heroes of Kalewala appear no longer as rivals, but as patriots united 
for the common good of their country. Might I venture to compare this 
expedition with ‘the voyage of the Argonauts :—Wiiiniiméinen bears a 
strong resemblance to Orpheus ; the nature of the fleece is not wholly 
dissimilar to that of the Sampo; Colchis, the land of marvels, has attri- 
butes in common with Pohjola. 

The sentiment which most prevails throughout the poem is that of 
maternal affection, which is expressed even by the wicked Louhi, and 
most of all by the mother of the wild Ahti, who is constantly endeavour- 
ing to check her son in his reckless undertakings. However, the mar- 
riage state is clearly regarded as one of unhappiness to the wife, and the 
maid who leaves the home of her parents to dwell with a husband is evi- 
dently regarded as an object of commiseration. 

The concluding Rune, in which the Virgin Mar‘ is introduced, is ob- 
viously of recent invention; but it is nevertheless exceedingly curious, as 
marking the transition of a people from one religion to another. The 
gods of Greece were stigmatised as devils by the early fathers of the 
ee ; but the old Finnish mythology is more gently treated. Wiiinii- 
méinen is not allowed to ascend to the Christian heaven, when the reign 
of the Redeemer is proclaimed; but he is still raised above earth, and his 
harp still remains as a relic of the blessings he conferred upon his race. 
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READER, have you ever heard of Halliday Hall? Very likely not. And 
yet, reader, it is one of the—may I say jolliest, without being considered 
fast ?— well, yes, I will say jolliest old places in England; a big, 
rambling building, with no end of rooms, and not a bad, nor a dingy, nor 
a stuffy room among them, which is no wal thing to say of any home, 
an old one especially. 

It has a terrace that commands the finest view in the county, and a 
conservatory that beats those at Kew; and last year its Victoria Regias 
were larger and better grown altogether than any in the kingdom. Sir 
John Maurice is the owner of it. It has been in the family for years,— 
centuries,—and a capital old family, take them all in all, they were, are, 
and I believe will be, if there’s any truth in the French proverb which says, 
Bon sang ne peut mentir. 

Sir John Maurice may be somewhere about sixty ; he stands six feet 
three without his boots ; he is stoutish, erect as he was at five-and-twenty ; 
with thick curling hair, quite white; a splendid face, a trifle weather- 
beaten; dark sparkling eyes ; and not a tooth missing. 

He is up at five in summer, six in winter; walks two miles before 
breakfast to bathe in the open sea all the year round; sleeps with his 
window open from January to December; rides to the foxhounds every 
time they go out, and, notwithstanding his size, his age, and his weight, 
he and his horse Goliath are among the very first in at the death. At 
great hunting dinners at Halliday Hall or elsewhere, he can drink more 
abitually he is rather abstemious in the matter of drinking—than 
any man in the county ; and when, for certain good reasons best known to 
themselves, most of the other guests eschew the drawing-room, or would 
do well to do so, he makes his appearance among’ the ladies as genial, as 
well-bred, as charming, as perfect a one as he showed himself at 
breakfast in the seneiee. 

A dear, fresh, wholesome old man; the best landlord, the best friend, 
the best father hal heen the best ashnnd ;—in short, the best gen- 
tleman to be met with any where in Britain or out of it. 

The story of his marriage may stand as an example of what he was. 
At five-and-twenty he became attached to a beautiful girl, with a large 
fortune. He had not yet proposed, was in no way bound to her; when 
one day her father decamped, leaving wife, daughter, and creditors to 
shift as they best might; and about the same time the girl was 
attacked with confluent smallpox, which, the doctors confessed, could 
scarcely fail to disfigure her for life. Hardly was her life spared, when 
Sir John waited on her mother, disregarding all warnings as to infec- 
tion, aud proposed for her; and, as soon as matters could be arranged 
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after her recovery, they were married. Eventually Lady Maurice nearly 
recovered her good looks, and was as excellent a wife as he was a hus- 
band. After some years she bore him a son, and, when they were neither 
of them very young, a daughter,—Rosamond, the heroine of my story,— 
not very long after which she died. 

The first ball that had been given at Halliday Hall since Lady Mau- 
rice’s death took place on the occasion of Rosy’s eighteenth birthday. 

Young as she was, she was already opening out into a splendid speci- 
men of womankind, tall and full and fair, with masses of nut-brown hair, 
and large violet eyes that looked at you steadily from under their deep 
white lids. 

This was her first regular ball. How she enjoyed it, I don’t know; 
but this I can state, that on entering her bed-room, when it was all over, 
she sat down, hid her face in her hands, and began to cry, sobbing, gasping, 
as only young people and strong men cry, and indulged—I use the word 
advisedly—in this exercise for about half an hour without interruption. 
Then she got up, undressed hurriedly, and went to bed. 

Next morning, after breakfast, she came down late, when she knew 
her father would be gone to pay his matutinal visit to the stables. She 
went for her usual stroll in the gardens. It was a lovely day, though 
well on in September, and the beds were still bright with perpetual roses, 
calceolarias, verbenas, and geraniums. 

But she passed them all by, and wandering off to one of the shadiest 
walks, began pacing up and down with an almost feverish rapidity. 

Suddenly, as she came to the end and turned, she saw a figure enter- 
ing the alley at the further extremity. Her first impulse was to dash in 
among’ the shrubs and escape; but a moment’s reflection induced her to 
continue her course, though at a greatly slackened pace. - 

Meanwhile from the other end the figure advanced, meeting her. 

A tall, slight, though firmly-built man, of about six-and-thirty; not 
in the least handsome, but with a grave, striking face, especially about 
the upper part, where a singularly earnest and piercing dark gray eye 
looked out from under a firm, broad, massive brow. 

At last they met. 

“T have been looking for you, Rosy,” the new-comer said. “ Child, 
how cold your hand is!” but he did not hold it in his to warm it, as he 
would have done yesterday, nor was his look or his voice the same. 

For some seconds they walked side by side in silence. 

“ Rosy,” he said at last, “I want to speak to you. Shall I say what 
I have to say now and here?” 

She merely bowed assent. 

“ Rosy, I fear I have been mistaken in you, that you have been mis- 
taken in yourself, and that we are both beginning only now to find 
it out.” : 

“Oh, Stephen !” 

“Tf it is so, wg had better understand the truth at once. Rosy, I 

F 
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would rather die than give you up, if I thought you loved me. But also 
I would rather die ten thousand deaths than marry you, if I knew you 
did not,—if I thought you only fulfilled our engagement from a mis- 
taken sense of duty, to save me and to save your father pain. You are 
very young, Rosy, a mere child compared with me. I know the world, 
and women, and my own heart; and I chose you deliberately, and with 
full knowledge of what I was doing, and because I knew I could never 
love any other woman with the same love I had for you. Your case was 
different. It may have been that my devotion awakened in your perfectly 
inexperienced nature a feeling that you might easily mistake for love, but 
that was not love, as would be proved on the first occasion. I was 
very angry last night, Rosy. When I left you, I rushed out, walked off 
to the beach, and there I wandered about till daylight. I saw the sun 
rise, and the golden little waves ripple in with the tide, and the white 
cliffs become ruddy as the day came in. And in the face of all that 
eternal glory and strength and tranquillity, I felt the folly and the im- 
potence of my anger, the vanity of struggling against what was to be; 
and by degrees I came to see things in their true light, and to say to myself 
what I have just said to you. Rosy, that man will never love you as I 
love you; it is not in him, and he is not worthy of you. I tell you so, 
not because I am jealous of him, but because I know it of a truth. 
Nevertheless, if you prefer him to me, and that I stand in the way of 
what you consider your happiness, Rosy,—let me say, my Rosy, if it be 
for the last time,—I give you back your freedom.” 

“Stephen, O dear Stephen, how good you are to me! how little I 
deserve it! But indeed, indeed you only do me justice in thinking I 
‘have not been deceiving you. It was not till last night that I really 
knew I—I preferred Mr. Wilbraham. Oh, can you forgive me; can you 
bear it? Oh, what a change !—what a heart-break !—for papa, for every- 
body! Iwish I never had seen Mr. Wilbraham. But I can’t help it, 
Stephen ; you believe that ?” 

“Yes, Rosy; you never wilfully deceived me in your life, and I 
believe you have not yielded to this feeling without many struggles. 
Let them be over now. Shall Z tell your father?” 

“Will you? Oh, it will save me so much! But no! I have no 
right to save myself. No, dear Stephen, I will do it! What a wretch I 
am !—and you, what can I call you?” 

“Your friend I shall always be, Rosy. Dear child, dear darling love 
of my heart! it seems like such a terrible nightmare to think that you are 
mine no longer! To think—after the delicious months of peaceful, happy, 
holy love, of tranquil security I have enjoyed—that all is swept away in 
an instant, and that I am to go forth alone, tossed hither and thither 
over the world’s tide, leaving to another all that I deemed so wholly my 
own. And I do not feel the worst or the fullest of it yet! Oh, Rosy, 
Rosy, it is killing! I thought I had made up my mind to bear it; but 
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He passed his hand rapidly across his eyes, and Rosy sobbed aloud. 

“ Of course,” he went on, after a pause, “I can’t stay here and see it. 
To-morrow I shall go to town to wind up different matters, and in a week 
at furthest I shall be across the water.” 

“ Where do you go, Stephen ?” 

“Heaven knows! if it could be ‘any where, any where out of the 
world,’ it would be all the better.” 

“You'll bid papa good-by ?” ; 

“Yes, yes, of course. I'll come to-morrow morning; you'll tell him 
in the mean time. And now, Rosy, best and only beloved of women, may 
God bless and protect you, and make you as happy with your new choice 
as I once fancied you would be with me! One kiss, Rosy,—the last of 
all the hundreds I have, in undoubting security, taken. Farewell !” 

He strained her to his breast with a long and convulsive embrace, 
and without another word departed. 

She stood some time on the spot where he had left her, bewildered by 
the suddenness of the scene, by the novelty of her position. For an 
instant her impulse was to call him back. Was it thus that was to end 
for ever an engagement she had, not many months back, willingly entered 
into with the man she had, almost from her childhood, esteemed above all 
others,—the dearest friend of her absent brother, the man whom her father 
regarded as another son’ How he loved her !—how happy they had been 
together! Could it be indeed that a stranger, whose very name was 
unknown to her a month ago, could have thus changed her heart, broken 
her faith, made her untrue to all the associations of her life? But it was . 
so. L’amour ne se commande pas. Alas! 

Two months were gone by, and Rosy Maurice was engaged to Mr. 
Wilbraham. 

The shock to her father of her rupture with Stephen Moreland, utterly 
unexpected as it was, had been even greater than she had expected; for 
he had set his heart on the match, which, in every point, except, perhaps, 
the difference of age, was an altogether unexceptionable one. But he was 
too sensible a man and too tender a father to fight long against the in- 
evitable, and he at last yielded an unwilling consent to the new engage- 
ment, but with the proviso that a year should elapse before it was 
ratified. 

“Tt will take longer than that to reconcile me to it,” Sir Jol said. 
“T don’t like the fellow, I hav’n’t faith in him. He’d no business to make 
love to you when he knew, as every body did, that you were engaged 
to another man. I say nothing about you, Rosy; it'll take me many 
a year to get over that.” 

But now the old man, if not satisfied, was to a certain degree re- 
signed to the match. He tried, for Rosy’s sake, to like his future son-in- 
law, and as, in point of appearance, manners, family, and fortune, there 
was no fault to be found with him, he resolved to make the best of what 
he could not prevent. 
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Of course the lovers were happy; that it is hardly necessary to state. 
George Wilbraham was the very man to be the beau idéal of eighteen. 
Not one girl in a hundred is in the least to be depended on in her judg- 
ment of a man till she is some way out ofher teens. A beauty-man, who 
rides and dances well, and who knows it, who is tolerably agreeable, and 
who has the manners of a gentlemen, is safe to captivate the hearts, that 
is to say, to make a very strong (though perhaps by no means indelible) 
impression on the surface of the hearts of nineteen girls in twenty, before 
they have put ten and ten years together; not to talk of those who are 
susceptible to similar attractions for many years later. 

And yet young love is so sweet and pure and natural a thing, that 
it is very hard to impugn it. Shall we despise spring’s blossoms because 
they are not summer's fruit? Shall we frown on the gambols of yon 
white lambs because they are not staid sober sheep, who have been shorn 
so often that they know the ways of men, and mistrust them ? 

They rode together, did our lovers; they drove together; they sang 
together in the long winter evenings, badly enough, and not always quite 
in tune; but with hearts in harmony, what did that signify? and George 
presented Rosy with the very smallest and most hideous Skye terrier that 
could be had for love or money,—the dog-fancier had had him from “a 
party” who had taken a month in compassing the stealing of him; and 
though Rosy hated Skye terriers and all ugly things, however costly, she 
got up a spurious affection for the creature, and tried to believe that in a 
big head, a thin neck, and a long lean body, lay the true line of beauty. 

Were there ever times when Rosy remembered that with Stephen the 
conversation never used to flag, as it did now and then at present? that 
Stephen had no dread or horror ofa wet day, and no sense of ennui under 
it? that he never was annoyed at trifles, and that, on the whole, though 
more than ten years older than George, his views of things in general 
were infinitely fresher, and brighter, and more hopeful, than those of that 
handsome young man? 

I cannot say; but I know what Sir John thought on the subject. 

However, it was Rosy, and not Sir John, who was to marry George, 
so perhaps it was not of so much consequence. 

Rosy and her lover were riding one day among’ the lanes in the neigh- 
bourhood of Halliday Hall, unattended by a groom. In the hedge some 
singularly rich and beautiful clusters of holly-berries attracted Rosy’s 
notice, and she expressed a wish to have them. George dismounted, 
gathered some sprays—not without maledictions on the prickles,—and 
having presented them to his lady-love, prepared to remount. 

But the animal he rode, a nervous fidgety chestnut mare, taking 
some freak into her pretty head, set herself immediately in opposition to 
such a proceeding. No sooner did her master’s foot approach the stirrup, 
than she wheeled rapidly round, repeating the action two or three times 
in succession. A dark fury passed over the young man’s face, and 
gathering up the reins tightly, and swearing a fierce oath between his 
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teeth, he began kicking the mare’s ribs till each blow sounded with the 
dull thud of a pickaxe in an old plastered wall. 

“Oh, George, George!’ Rosy exclaimed, in the distress of her tender 
heart; “oh, don’t kick her so; it’ll only make her ten times worse, and 
you may hurt her dreadfully. Oh, don’t, I beseech you, George!” as a 
yet heavier kick resounded on the side of the plunging terrified creature, 
whose mouth was also bleeding from the pressure of the sharp bit. 

“ D—n her!” exclaimed George savagely ; “I’ll teach her to play 
me these tricks!” and kick, kick, kick went his double-soled boot into the 
mare’s ribs again. 

Rosy turned away her horse’s head and rode homewards. In a few 
minutes she heard the plunging and panting of the mare behind her, but 
she continued her course without looking round. In another moment 
George was by her side. 

He glanced at her furtively, and saw the tears wet upon her cheek. 
This, far from touching, annoyed him; but he knew not how to com- 
mence conversation. He was half angry, half ashamed, and wished to 
appear indifferent. 

“T don’t think she'll try that game again,” he said. “I was deter- 
mined not to give in.” 

“ Not even when I entreated you,” Rosy said, without turning her head. 

“My dear Rosy, what can women know about managing horses! Be- 
sides, there’s nothing like determination; it’s no use to let yourself be 
bullied by man or beast. I never do, and I never will.” 

They rode home in silence. There was no singing that evening, and 
the hours passed heavily ; every body was glad when bed-time came. 

But next day George brought Rosy a bunch of roses that might vie 
with those of June, and made some sweet, and quite original, speeches 
about their being less fresh, less lovely, than his Rose; and so they 
kissed and made friends, and all was sunshine again. 

Stephen had once given Rosy some trifling offence. He had not 
made her any peace-offering; but he had begged her pardon, acknow- 
ledged himself in the wrong, and promised never to repeat the error. 

At Halliday Hall it had been the custom from time immemorial to 
greet Christmas in most hearty fashion. For some years after Lady 
Maurice’s death the habit had been discontinued; but as his children 
grew up Sir John had resumed it, and this year a large party had been 
invited to stay in the house. 

One morning Mr. Wilbraham strolled into Rosy’s sanctum, where she 
always contrived, even when the house was fullest, to have a couple of 
hours to herself after breakfast. 

He sat down by the fire, and began pulling her dog’s ears, a resource 
he not unfrequently indulged in when out of humour or when conversa- 
tion was slack. 

“T say, Rosy, a deuced annoying thing has happened to me this 
morning.” 
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“ Dear George, what?” Rosy said, all sympathy. 
“T’ve opened a letter that wasn’t intended for me. It was for Wil- 
mingham; but the address was badly written, so they brought it me, 
and I opened it without looking at the outside; and though of course I 
didn’t read it, I see it’s from a woman.” 

“Well, but you told him, of course, how the thing was?” 

“No, I didn’t.” 

“You did not! What have you‘done with the letter?” 

“ Locked it up.” 

“Oh, George, why did you not give it to him at once, telling him of 
the mistake? Even if he had been a little annoyed, he’d have seen it 
was not your fault.” 

“T don’t know. He’s a deuced stiff punctilious fellow.” 

Rosy was struck dumb. To keep a letter addressed to another man, 
probably a letter of deep and delicate significance to him, through fear 
of provoking his displeasure by frankly owning the accident that had 
thrown it into the wrong hands! 

When she spoke again, both her face and her voice were altered. 

“George, the longer you wait to give the letter, the worse by a 
great deal it will be.” 

He made no reply, but continued to pull Fairy’s ears till she winced 
and turned her round brown eyes on him piteously. 

“ George.” 

“Well?” 

“Take the letter, there’s a dear boy, and give it to Mr. Wilmingham 
directly.” 

“Oh, deuce take the letter! I wish I’d pitched it into the fire at 
once. I can’t give it now. What shall I say for not having told him. 
before ?” 

* George,” Rosy said, with deliberation, but with a pale cheek and 
trembling hand, “ it must be done!” 

“ Must ! who says ‘ must’ ?” 

“7 do.” 

“ And if I answered ‘ won’t’?” 

“Then we should part.” 

Tn violent agitation he rose, and took two or three tuene in the room, 
muttering. Then he came back to the fire, and stood leaning on the 
mantelpiece. Rosy could not see his face distinctly, but she noticed the 
convulsive clench of his hands. 

She softened her voice a little, but maintained its firmness. 

“Will you do it, George?” 

“Yes, I’ll do it. But if you ever drive me into such a corner again—” 
Without finishing the speech, he dashed out of the room, and Rosy saw 
him no more in private for the rest of the day. 

Nor did she desire to do so. Her confidence in him had received a 
shock it was impossible speedily to recover from, and while under the 
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immediate impression of it she felt she could not treat him as she was 
wont to do. 

In spite of herself Stephen’s words rose in her mind, “That ‘man will 
never love you as I love you; it is not in him. He is not worthy of you.” 

And even were that the worst, but it was not; and Rosy shrank under 
the bitterest of all humiliations, that of the sense of shame in the man 
she loved. 

Some days elapsed, and the lovers were still on a footing of coolness 
and half-avoidance,—on Mr. Wilbraham’s part, more than half. Was 
he, then, sullen and resentful, in addition to his other shortcomings? 
Day by day, hour by hour, Rosy’s bitterness of heart grew and strength- 
ened. But still, to keep it from her father, she outwardly gave no sign. 

But the climax of matters was yet to come. 

A week passed by. Mr. Wilmingham was gone, and the lovers were, 
as far as appearances went, nearly restored to their usual footing, when one 
morning Sir John came to his daughter with an open letter in his hand. 

“Very odd and very annoying this, Rosy,” he said. “ Wilmingham 
writes to me that a letter of importance, addressed to him here, has never 
reaclied him. He has made every inquiry, and has actually traced it to 
this house; but there the clue stops. I have questioned the servants, 
but every one denies all knowledge of the letter. And yet, you know, it 
must be one of them. What's to be done?” 

Rosy sat with her back to the light, so that her father did not see 
the changes that came over her face. 

“What day ought the letter to have reached Mr. Wilmingham ?” 
she asked. She would hope while it was possible to do so. 

“On the 23d,—yesterday week.” 

There was a moment’s pause. Then Rosy got up from her chair, and 
stood beside her father. 

“ Papa, I know what became of the letter. Ask me nothing, I de- 
seech you; only be assured there is no fault of mine in the matter. I 
will write to Mr. Wilmingham, and explain all. Leave me his letter. 
Dearest papa, you will trust me? Perhaps some day you may know 
every thing; but ask me nothing now.” 

Her father consented, and left her. The instant she was alone she sat 
down at her desk and wrote as follows : 

“Dear Mr. WILMINGHAM, 

“ An accident has just brought to my knowledge the fate of 
your missing letter. At this moment I cannot tell you whether it has 
been destroyed or concealed, but as soon as I can ascertain the fact you 
shall know it. 

“T can tell you no more now; and I appeal to you, as a gentleman, 
to ask me no further questions, and to believe that I am blameless in this 


matter. 
“ Yours sincerely, 


“R. Maurice.” 
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She folded but did not seal the letter, and rang the bell. 

“Tell Mr. Wilbraham I want to speak to him.” 

He sauntered in listlessly. 

“ Well, what’s up now, Rosy; you want to speak to me?” 

. Read these letters,” she said, putting Mr. Wilmingham’s and her 
own into his hands. 

He glanced at the signature of the first, and became livid. 

“What have you done with that letter?” Rosy asked, her voice still 
unfaltering. 

“ Burnt it.” 

“‘ What are you waiting here for?” she said, after a moment’s pause. 

“ Rosy, hear me!” 

“JT have nothing to hear from a coward and a liar. Go!” 

He passed through the door, and they never met again. 


Twelve months after Rosy and Stephen had parted, she wrote to him : 


“ Dearest STEPHEN, 

“ A year ago I made a dreadful mistake. You were then the 
chief sufferer, my poor dear Stephen; but since then I have suffered hor- 
ribly—yes! more than you could have done. There is no man living but 
yourself to whom I could write as I am now writing,—to whom, after 
treating him as I have treated you, I could say, Return to me; let the 
past be obliterated, and take me as the Rosy you loved a year ago. ButI 
know you, and I know that twelve months of absence have not changed 
your heart, or made it forget or cease to love me, unworthy as I may 
have been of such a heart’s love. 

“So I come, Stephen dearest, in deep humility, to lay my fate in your 
hands, and to say that I am yours, if you will consent to take me. 
“R. M.” 


Readers, I give you each three guesses as to the purport of Stephen’s 
answer. 
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Crayels in the County of Middleser, 


WITH SHORT NOTICES OF THE ADJOINING PROVINCES. 


I, 


From Tempte Bar to Kensincron Turnpike. 


HERO-worsH1P—so long as it be offered up in moderation—is surely 
one of the most pardonable of human weaknesses. I pity the man who, 
at some period or another of his life, cannot be somebody’s Boswell. To 
black shoes and carry coals are avocations, you may demur, unworthy any 
rank save that of servitor; but the best and bravest and wisest of man- 
kind have been in their time Gregories, and have carried coals for some 
well-beloved Lord Capulet or adored Marquis of Montague, not churl- 
ishly and grumbling at the task, as does the ill-conditioned serving-man 
in the play, but with a frank and loyal free-will and singleness of heart. 
Was Boswell, after all, a toady? Is the suivante in the French tragic 
drama—that devoted young woman who, when her mistress goes mad in 
white satin, invariably follows suit and goes mad in white muslin— 
actuated by toadyism or by heroine-worship? I confess, nevertheless, that 
I have my doubts about Rosencrantz and Guildenstern. That little inci- 
dent of the pipes seems rather to impeach their sincerity ; and if we come 
to analyse the particulars of their transactions with the Prince of Denmark, 
I am afraid that the conclusion must be arrived at, that these gentlemen 
were in the pay of Polonius, and but for that catastrophe behind the 
arras, which nipped all the crafty chamberlain’s plans in the bud, would, 
at no distant date, have made their appearance as witnesses in a certain 
case de lunatico inquirendo before the Danish tribunals. But take 
Horatio. Surely he was no toady. He idolised Hamlet, that was all. 
He thought, you may be sure, that apostrophe to the skull in the 
graveyard the very finest piece of oratory that had ever issued from 
human lips. The prince’s mania for moralising must have been a sore 
strain on the devotion of his friends. "Tis no light task to have to 
act the part of Shadow during five long acts, and stand by respect- 
fully attentive, wrapped in your cloak, and waiting for your cue, while 
your friend and master says fine things. But Horatio did all of this, 
and more. Had he been a toady, he would have made something in the 
end out of the rotten state of Denmark, and have curried favour with For- 
tinbras ; but he disdained. He was more an ancient Roman thana Dane, 
—and more a Japanese than either; and seeing his lord fall, straightway 
ripped up his own doublet with his Andrea Ferrara, and performed the 
ceremony of hari hari, to the perpetual applause of the pit. Toadies don’t 
kill themselves. When the king lies a-dying they rush off, making the 
antechambers resound as with thunder with their venal feet, to congratu- 
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late M. le Dauphin. They write the life of the hero they have toadied, 
and abuse him. Sganarelle in the Festin de Pierre is a toady and nothing 
more. The fellow, his wit excepted, is but a low fawning lacquey. 
When the demons take off his master, he begins to blubber about his 
wages. Had he been a hero-worshiper, he would have gone cheerfully 
down the trap after him amidst the sulphur and blue fire. 

One of the prime vices of this age is a thin-skinned cynicism. We 
think it philosophical to be ashamed of our emotions. We cannot exercise 
discrimination even in sneering’, and in our simulated abhorrence of toady- 
ism lose sight of, or confound with it, a manly honest hero-worship. I 
admit that I should like, within proper bounds, to see this apotheosis of 
friendship revived. The worst of it is that the age won't believe you. 
If one tunes a harp and sets to warbling, O Richard, O mon roi! in 
a fine falsetto, the world accuses you of wanting a gentleman-usher or 
a yeoman-scullion’s place. Why cannot a poet have a patron, and Jaunch 
into his epic with “ Awake, my Pogram”—his lordship’s title,—without 
being suspected of designs on a fat living, or an Inspectorship of Factories ? 
It is as much if great man’s health can be proposed without the author 
of the neat speech in which it is proposed being charged with flunkeyism. 
All this springs from a want of Belief, and from the intolerable conceit of 
an egotistical generation. Every man is his own Boswell nowadays, 
and worships his heroic self. Sir Frederick Trench was the last of the 
hero-worshipers ; and if Wellington had but spoken the word, I am con- 
vinced that the worthy baronet: would cheerfully have thrown himself 
under the wheels of the car which conveyed Mr. Wyatt’s monstrous 
bronze effigy from the Edgeware Road to Hyde-Park Corner. 

Perhaps it is better as it is: you cannot fight against the world and 
live. Ifa man were as rich as Croesus or as powerful as Alexander, and 
persisted in eating peas with his knife, or wearing one eyebrow, Society 
would trample on and slay him at last. Those who really do vanquish 
public opinion die in the moment of victory. The present temper, then, 
of the irresistible monster is avowedly to discourage, and secretly to en- 
courage, toadyism, and utterly to deny the sincerity of Hero-worship. 
Those who yet hold by that kindly and affectionate creed must practise 
their rites in secrecy and solitude. If they laud their hero openly, they 
will be exposed to the taunts and misrepresentations of the people who 
themselves subscribe for their own testimonial candelabra and full-length 
portraits, and erect monuments to themselves in the shape of pumps ané 
drinking-fountains. Timid hero-worshipers are content to bow down 
before heroes to them personally unknown. How prettily absurd, how 
charmingly irrational, was Charlotte Bronté’s girlish devotion to the 
Marquis of Douro and Lord Charles Wellesley! On her teeming paper, 
in her working brain, in her generous heart, they were her “ Florizels,” 
“ Lotharios,” “ Eugenios,’—all that could sound romantic and pretty. 
How the sublime little governess would have blushed, and withdrawn 
into her shell, had she met either of her adored noblemen at a solemn 
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London dinner-party! I have heard of a lady who travelled two hun- 
dred miles to the metropolis ; went to the house ofa famous author, know- 
ing that he was from home; obtained, by some dextrous pretence, admis- 
sion to his study ; kissed the pen with which they told her he wrote, and 
then quietly took train, and went her two hundred miles home again. 
There have been, sometimes, terrible mistakes committed in this idealistic 
hero-worship, it must be granted. Dr. Johnson tells us, after Virgil, how 
sadly undeceived the shepherd was when he became acquainted with Love. 
It is not pleasant to discover that the object of your long and passionate 
admiration is fat, is red-haired, wears spectacles, or is unduly addicted to 
eating mutton-chops. I know an enthusiastic amateur of music who 
posted to Berlin to see the most renowned composer of the century,— 
the illustrious author of the Huguenots,—and was bitterly disappointed 
at being introduced to alittle, snuffy, old Jew-man. The half-crippled 
dotard, whom the children at Chelsea used to run after and point at, and 
call “ Pugegy Booth,” could not have satisfied many that he was Joseph 
Mallard Turner, the painter of “Carthage” and the “Shipwreck.” The 
flabby lame gentleman, who had a horror of growing fat, and drank more 
Hollands-and-water than was good for him, scarcely realised that exqui- 
site Ideal in the turn-down collar and the Albanian costume, engraved on 
steel as a frontispiece to the Giaour. Did youever see aGiaour? Why, 
that nasty Maltese sailor, lurking, rioting, or stabbing about the lanes 
of Pera and the dram-shops of Galata, is a “Giaour” to the Turks. Not 
only distance, but rhyme, good type, hot-pressed paper, steel engraving, 
and Mr. Murray’s imprimatur, lend enchantment to the view,—in hero- 
worship, as in every thing else. 

As I happen to be, for once, the sole Editor and Conductor of this 
Magazine, I have an undoubted right to compose my articles in my own 
fashion, and therefore offer no apology for beginning these “Travels in the 
County of Middlesex” with a dissertation upon hero-worship. I don’t ask 
you to read a line of what I have written. There is no deception. You 
are not defrauded. We give you a sheet more matter than ever British 
contributor had before fora shilling. Let that sheet be my sheet, to spin 
as I list. Cut it out if you like when you send Zemple Bar to the binder. 
I spoke at first generally concerning the worship of heroes, because I 
wished to avoid seeming too personal at starting ; but personal at last I 
must become. I will assume that, “in your salad days” at least, “ when 
you were green of judgment,” you did not disdain to keep in your heart 
of hearts a pet Hero or Heroine, living or dead. The adored one may 
have been the Marquis of Douro or Lord Charles Florizel Belmont Wel- 
lesley ; Napoleon or Mary Queen of Scots; Lord Chatham or Charlotte 
Corday ; the young Chevalier or Flora Macdonald; but there the Hero 
or the Heroine must have been. Many of our progenitors had Caro- 
line of Brunswick for a heroine. At present the public faith in the 
injuries of that stout personage in the hat and feathers has grievously 
abated. Nay, look at the reverse of the medal. There are many old 
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people alive, and whom I esteem and love, who look on George the Fourth 
as a hero, and venerate him in their hearts. They are ready to weep 
when he is scouted or satirised. They maintain that he was the kindest 
and most courteous of gentlemen, the most munificent of patrons, the 
tenderest of friends. Well, he was their hero when they were young; 
and I should like to know how many thousands of little Canadian and 
United-States belles and school-girls have made a hero by this time, and 
with better reason, of our Albert Edward, and burn heart-incense to him 
daily. Many a poor prince-struck Evangeline would desire no finer epi- 
taph to be written on her tomb than this: “She danced with the Prince 
at Toronto.” 

Yes; you have worshipect your heroes. I had my hero when I was 
young. I have him now. His name was Joun Howarp. Don’t for 
one moment think that I am seeking your suffrages on philanthropic 
grounds. Iam not going to toady John Howard, because he gauged 
human misery and took the measure of woe, and lightened the doom 
of the captive and bound up the sores of the leper. He must have 
been a good and brave man, trained by Heaven by the hardest discipline 
to exercise the most loving mercy; bidden to walk calmly about the 
world, to enter into lazarets and pest-houses and gaols, to see the cruel 
wrongs that were wrought there, and reform them; but I shrink from 
writing, uncalled for, his eulogy. The task has been done, and well done. 
I would rather turn, as a corrective, to the knowledge that he was in 
private life cold and harsh, that he used his son sternly, that he devised 
a scheme of discipline for the Blue-coat boys so rigid, that even the meek 
and gentle Elia declared that the memory of it tempted him, but for the 
sanctity of the place, to spit upon the philanthropist’s tomb in St. Paul’s. 
But this is why John Howard was my hero. He was so tremendous a 
traveller. To him Marco Polo and Mandeville, and all the voyagers 
whom Hakluyt has celebrated, were the pettiest of pilgrims. Howard 
had such a marvellous capacity for going about and seeing things ; for 
calling on people and finding out what he wanted to know ; for jotting 
down memoranda and working them up at last into an imperial theme. 
He wasn’t a man who made the Grand Tour. He made an infinity of 
little journeys and wayside wanderings, that culminated at last into the 
grandest tour that was ever undertaken by mortal traveller. He didn’t 
care for the dead donkey. He preferred the live beggar. He took a 
prisoner, and watched him in his cell, and saw the iron enter into his 
soul; but he didn’t leave him there. He strove to take the iron out of 
his soul, and off his poor bruised limbs. 

I didn’t care a rush about Robinson Crusoe. There has been »nuck 
popular cant poured forth about that individual with the hairy cap and the 
goat-skin umbrella. The history of his ways and means is readable 2nough; 
but when he grows comfortable and his man Friday arrives, he gets very 
wearisome. ‘The second part of the book is as dry as Duncan Campbell. 
Boys read an abridgment of Robinson Crusoe and like it. In after yeare 
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ey fancy that they like it still; but only give them the entire work to 
tread, and see how they will yawn. This is very heretical, I know; but 
theré are scores of heretics on this same article, literary faith, if they could 
be oly honest enough to confess it. Your sticklers for the supremacy of 
Robiason Crusoe as a story-book are like the people who declare they 
think the Street Punch funny. It is not funny ; and it is base hypocrisy 
to stand and grin at it. There are not half a dozen real Dog-Tobys left 
in London. “Shallaballa” scarcely ever makes his appearance, and 
Punch very rarely holds his once irresistible colloquy with Jack Ketch. 
I ask George Cruikshank if the contemptible parody foisted on us now 
is the same grand simple drama which, with inimitable cartoons, he 
illustrated thirty years ago. The text of Punch has been hopelessly 
corrupted by the interpolation of vile negro melodies, and the unity of its 
action marred by antics borrowed from the Fantoccini and the Ombres 
Chinoises. I have seen “ Aunt Sally” introduced on those once classic 
boards, and shuddered. Punch was funny; but ah, how many things 
there were that are no longer ! 

I knew all about the travels of John Howard long before I could 
read. For I was a blind boy, and a good little sister had to find eyes 
for me, and tell me of the colours of things, their beauty, and their truth. 
At last I was freed from the tyranny of golden ointment, fuller’s-earth 
poultices, and leeches,—ye rapacious ones, how much of my blood has 
flowed in your veins !—and so soon as I could see nicely I began to spoil 
my eyes with reading. I travelled some thousands of miles or ever I had 
gone out of Middlesex; but my pet traveller was always John Howard. 
I followed him from the spinning-house at Amsterdam to the grim 
Bastile, whose portals clanged in his face; from the English Bridewell 
to the lazaretto at Marseilles, from Dover Gaol to that last bourne at 
Cherson. I didn’t care so much about Captain Cook. I never could 
believe in La Peyrouse ; his early association with the penny characters of 
a toy theatre destroyed his reality tome. Jonas Hanway I liked; Coxe 
seemed to me an adventurous traveller enough; and if Baron Trenck 
hadn’t been shut up so long in Spandau, he would have made, I thought, 
a fine traveller. But give me Howard. How I envied, how I longed to 
emulate him; to pack up a modest valise, put some hard biscuits and 
raisins in my pocket, and trot about Europe, up and down, hither and 
thither, calling upon people, asking questions, and finding out things! In 
what have all those fine aspirations resulted? In some petty travels in 
this County of Middlesex, and a miserable little walk on a wet day from 
Temple Bar to Kensington Turnpike. 

I have gone about Europe in my time; but can our modern system 
of locomotion really be called travelling? The other day I was whirled 
ina train past a great black cloud of smoke, and was told that I was 
passing Sheffield. Have I any right to say that I have been to Sheffield ? 
We don’t travel nowadays. We rush from an hotel where they speak 
German to one where French or Italian may be the language in use. 
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That place where you had the veal sandwich that disagreed with you wa? 
Vienna. Pop your head out of window, or you will not be able to see 
Magenta. By and by, on our way to the Euphrates, a guard in a fez 
will dart along a platform, crying, “ St’mboul, St’mboul! Change here 
for Pera and Scutairri!” Iam sick and tired of trying to travel. I 
hav’n’t time. Nobody has time. I wish the Geographical Society would 
send me out to some place where I could be compelled to hoard water 
in the muzzle of my gun, or to eat my shoe-leather, or be eaten by 
cannibals, just to prove that I had travelled. The years are accumulating ; 
the strength begins to fail. I shall never be able to go any where; and 
in despair I throw myself on the County of Middlesex. 

Which I propose to treat so far as a terra incognita as to assume 
that my readers know just as little about it as I myself did some weeks 
ago. Having made up my mind at the commencement of the month of 
October that I would undertake a series of journeys into the remote dis- 
tricts immediately surrounding London, I imparted my design to my 
relatives and friends, who were much moved thereat, and made sundry 
comments thereon. I do not feel called upon to repeat all the observa- 
tions volunteered ; but I remark that in one quarter I was bidden to go 
to Bath, where I have never been, further than passing it on my way to 
Bristol; and that from another source the opinign was tendered that if I 
considered a record of travels in Middlesex to be in the slightest degree 
interesting to the majority of the public, I had better commence them at 
once by an excursion to Hanwell, or to Colney Hatch. 

Thus, having been duly impressed with the necessity of doing better, 
I bestowed myself sedulously to the task of travelling in the county 
which I had chosen, lest I should do worse, or nothing at all. I made 
inquiry regarding this recondite region of experienced viators therein, 
selecting mostly as informants men of staid countenance and gravity of 
conversation, such as penny-postmen, town travellers for commercial firms, 
and persons of small independent means, who were in the habit of driving 
little gigs and chaise-carts to places of resort to the environs of London on 
Sundays and holidays. I courteously entreated Messrs. Kelly, of Great 
Red-Book fame, to send me their new Suburban Postal Directory, and 
cutting out the map therefrom, pasted it against the wall and studied 
it attentively. I consulted the maps and charts of Mr. Wyld, of Charing 
Cross. I read up the literature of Middlesex in Lysons and Faulkner, 
in Hunt and Mogg, and in many well-thumbed gazetteers and cab-fare 
statists. I would have sought credentials to his Majesty the King of 
Brentford, had the extent of my first journey purposed so far. As it 
was, I took out passports in the shape of sufficient cash to pay the turn- 
pikes, in case I should be compelled to make use of land-carriage. 
Against the perils of water I made provision by purchasing my fifth 
umbrella within fifteen months (one dropped down an area, and the 
house-occupant mocked me from an upper window, and contumeliously 
refused to open and restore me to mine own; one lent to a friend, and 
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not returned ; one borrowed by a friend without even the ceremony of 
asking; and one blown up in the Great Eastern); and then, commend- 
ing myself to the tutelary genius of travellers, and fortifying myself 
against proximate fatigue by a copious breakfast, I adventured forth, 
the world and Middlesex all before me where to choose. 

It was Saturday, and it poured with rain. A sky as dull as lead 
was reflected in a pavement as bright, through moisture, as tin. It 
was 1 p.m. The odour of damp straw came powerfully from the 
omnibuses in Piccadilly. The Hansom-cabmen on the fashionable stands 
were in despair. “I’m blest,” remarked one gentleman from his Han- 
somic perch to a lounger at the Whitehorse Cellar,—*“ I’m blest, if this here 
weather goes on, if I don’t keep a hearse.” Who, indeed, would ride in 
a Hansom such weather? Being determined to reach the confines of Mid- 
dlesex ere sunset (sunset!), I walked valorously into the very heart of 
London, and by twenty minutes to two I was at the western front of 
Tempe Bar. 

“ Poor Bar,” I mused, apostrophising that time-worn edifice, “thou 
hast been much abused in thy time. Men call thee heavy, ugly, hybrid, 
Bar,—denounce thee as an impediment to an already hampered traflic, 
and declare that thou must come down. They sneer and say that there 
are no historical memories connected with thee. Why, ’twas but yester- 
day I read in Macaulay’s grand ballad of Naseby fight, as chanted by 
‘ Obadiah-bind-their-kings-in - chains-and - their-nobles - with-links-of-iron, 
sergeant in Ireton’s regiment,’ the stirring lines : 


‘Fast, fast the gallants ride, in some safe nook to hide 
Their coward heads predestined to rot on Temple Bar.’ 


No memories, O Bar! Why, thou formest the background to Hogarth’s 
crowning tableau to Butler’s Hudibras, ‘Burning Rumps at Temple 
Bar;’ and if any thing were wanting to make thee traditional, I should 
like to know whether the memory of man can revert to the period when 
the perfumer’s shop in the Strand, hard by, was undecorated with that 
accurate effigy of Temple Bar modelled insoap? The day is wet enough 
to cause the counterfeit Bar to run out in lather upon the oozy Strand.” 
So I mused. I don’t think that I “ thee’d” and “thou’d” the Bar, how- 
ever. We may be precisians in speech, but no man was ever a Quaker in 
his thoughts. I am only certain of this, that I stared at the Bar for at 
least ten minutes; wondered why it had occurred to the sculptor to make 
the statues in the niches appear as though they had only one leg a piece, 
wished that I could induce some bill-sticker, who didn’t mind fine and 
imprisonment, and a handsome douceur when he came out, to placard 
the front of the Bar with a flaming sheet of double-crown, setting forth 
that the Bar which you are now passing through (candid reader) would 
positively appear on the Ist of December 1860. Sorrowfully I came 
at last to the conclusion, not that bill-stickers were degenerate, and that 
‘no paste-pots could be forthcoming for the carrying out of my design, 
that Temple Bar was an impediment, did needlessly narrow the thorough- 
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fare, and must come down eventually. But they must widen the Strand 
first. Aha! they must widen the Strand. Wych Street and Holywell 
Street must come down too. Pickett’s Place and Clement’s Lane must 
go by the board. The nest of foul alleys between the Strand and Carey 
Street must be swept away. The new Palace of Justice must be built, 
or the Suitor’s Fee Fund howl for it; and then—then Temple Bar may 
be numbered as to its every stone, and carted away whither the Board 
of Works may direct. It would not be so very bad a notion to erect it 
in the midst of that new, spruce, pleasure-garden, near St. George’s 
Fields, now called Kennington Park. Old Temple Bar would form an 
apt monument to the memory of Francis Townley and Jemmy Dawson, 
and all the brave unfortunate Jacobites who were so cruelly done to 
death on Kennington Common in 1746. Their heads travelled eastward 
to Temple Bar; why might not the grim structure make a pilgrimage 
into Surrey, and do penance on the scene of their martyrdom? 

So thought I, till the personal remarks of jammed-up cabmen and 
dripping cads, and the passionate adjurations of men with burdens, re- 
minded me that I too was an impediment and in the way. So I turned 
my face to the west, and entering a vehicle that had been specially pre- 
pared for me (with no greater trouble on my part than that incurred by 
holding up my finger and giving a ragged little boy a penny: at least, 
the pouring rain must, for once, have washed that cloudy urchin), I mused 
no more, but read the police reports in a diurnal till I came to Hyde- 
Park Corner. 

Travels in Middlesex should begin here, I began to reason. Hyde-Park 
Corner was London’s Ultima Thule, and its Pillars of Hercules. Squire 
Western putting up at the inn here, and sending Parson Supple west- 
ward for his tobacco-box. Sculptors’ stoneyards, old applewoman who 
gave the Duke of Wellington such trouble to buy her out when he 
wanted to build Apsley House, St. George’s Hospital, Wyatt’s Gormagon 
statue, Mr. Hope’s gates, Baron Rothschild’s new house. What changes 
has not Hyde-Park Corner seen! This place has at least its historical 
memories. Not alone of the great Duke who was so liberal a benefactor 
to the adjoining cab-stand; not alone of the Allied Sovereigns, and in- 
numerable coaches-and-four of British royalty. Hyde-Park Corner has 
represented within the last twelve months a name, a cause, and a defeat. 
The name was that of an “Indicator,” applied to a prodigy of glass and 
iron-work, by day a kind of watch-box, by night a Chinese pagoda, illu- 
minated as brilliantly as well-hollowed turnip lit by candle, and on sheet 
and pitchfork superposed by niischievous rustic for supernatural-appear- 
ance-simulating purpose. The cause was that of puffery,—puffery of shirts, 
casinos, and pills,—displayed in advertisements on the glazed sides of the 
pagoda. The defeat was a signalone. It wasa rout, a dismal overthrow. 
It was the defeat of beadledom and vestrydom, of Mr. Bumble and of 
Mr. Puff. “We have borne much,” cried outraged London; “ but we 
will not stand the Indicator at Hyde-Park Corner. The Duke at Apsley 
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House protested. The omnibus-drivers wagged their heads in disparage- 
ment. The “green men,” or park-keepers, shook their penny switches at 
it. High-spirited horses shied at the monstrosity. The very advertisers 
became ashamed to puff themselves upon it, and its panels were un- 
tenanted. The gas within it burned with a moist and marshy glimmer. 
By day the boys made a cockshy of the “ Hindicator.” It was muddy 
and cracked and forlorn. At last discomfited beadledom pulled it down; 
they sowed its site with stones, and the pavior sang his coronach of 
“ech!” where once it had been. Since then a lamp-post has been put 
up in its place—a lamp-post ugly but useful. It has gone where the bad 
monuments go. Gone to join the King’s Cross George IV., the wooden 
clock that was to spoil the Marble Arch, the porch of old Montagu House. 
Would that it could be followed by the St. Martin’s Workhouse, the 
National Gallery, and the fountains in Trafalgar Square! So recent a 
failure as this Indicator might perhaps preferably be passed unnoticed ; 
but it is good not to let little things slip. Bound together they make 
history. We are all too apt to forget that the little things we do will be 
noted centuries hence by grave historians. Mr. Edward Gibbon would 
have been robbed of a charming chapter on Ancient Luxury, had he not 
found materials to his hand to tell him how much a pound of silk came 
to, how much a goblet of glass, how much a Persian’s furred robe in 
the days of the Antonines; and so I have given a paragraph to a tran- 
sitory folly, remembering this: that its erection and its demolition 
both took place within so short a time, that an Australian supercargo 
might have gone out with governesses and come home with gold, shortly 
before the Indicator was built, and just after it was levelled to the 
ground. 

As my first day’s travel had for destination the famous turnpike 
of Kensington, I went straight out of my way from Hyde-Park Cor- 
ner, and walked to the very bottom of Sloane Street, commenting as I 
proceeded upon the manners and customs of the inhabitants. There do 
not seem to be many inhabitants in Sloane Street, and the few boys you 
meet have no manners at all. A beggar-child demanded coppers in a 
querulous whine; and when I demurred at advancing pecuniary relief,— 
Thad just caught sight of its fiery-faced beggar-mother, lurking round 
the corner like an old ragged she-wolf,—the child danced round me, shak- 
ing its tatters, and singing a derisive song. Boys came along with bones ; 
and a greengrocer at number five hundred and something was performing 
the familiar feat of delivering brocoli at the wrong house. Was it through 
accident, through the preoccupation of too much green stuff on the mind,* 
or was it through design—an artful scheme to form acquaintance with a 
pretty housemaid? The housemaid at five hundred and something was 
not pretty. Her cheeks were of the form, hue, and texture of kidney 
potatoes; but over the parlour window-blind peeped a sweet face, very 
like Beatrice Cenci’s. Will this greengrocer ever become the housemaid’s 
“young man”? Why not? There was “ Kate’s young man.” Their 

G 
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acquaintance was “ promiscuous.” The young man became popular above 
as well as below stairs; for the ballad sets forth, 

“ Right downstairs the young missises ran, 

All to have a look at Kate’s young man.” 

She with the Beatrice-Cenci face may be one of the “young missises.” 
Would she run downstairs to see me, if I were a greengrocer and delivered 
brocoli in lieu of turnip-tops? Alas, I am reminded that “ Kate’s young 
man” was as recreant a knight as Sir Sanspitié the False. He abused the 
confidence of Kate to rifle the pantry and take away the spoons. It became 
a Lambeth police-court matter, and ultimately a Central-Criminal case. 
Tread all about this tale of love and perfidy in a little halfpenny ballad, 
displayed with half a hundred more in a hovel-shop in a back lane 
down Chelsea way. It is a true ballad of the county of Middlesex ; and 
that is why I have quoted so ungenteel a lyric. 

Sloane Street was built with rigid impartiality. The architect gave 
rich and poor a chance alike. Lordly mansions alternate with humble 
little cabins not much bigger than bird-cages. Cadogan Gardens are 
large enough for a small park; but why should the enclosure be con- 
verted into, apparently, a drying-ground for washerwomen? Why should 
greengrocery be tremendously dear in Sloane Street, when’ it is cheap as 
chickweed at Brompton to the north and at Chelsea to the south. I am 
afraid that Sloane Street has acquired a habit of living for appearances. 
Its former connection with Sir Hans the baronet has made it haughty. 
And, finally, tell me whether it be the extreme length of Sloane Street, 
necessitating mental relaxation while pursuing its course, or the breadth 
of its foot-pavement, offering convenient purchase for muscular exercise, 
that brings about this,—that I never walk down Sloane Street in the morn- 
ing without being half trundled off my legs with a child’s hoop, or hope- 
lessly hampered with a skipping-rope ; and that I never walk down it late 
at night without meeting a British volunteer in full uniform who is play- 
ing “The Power of Love’ on the accordion ? 

The best way to get to Kensington Turnpike from Sloane Square is to 
bear to the right, lose yourself, and ask your way to the “‘ Bell and Horns.” 
Some people ask their way to the “ Admiral Keppel,” or the “ Queen’s 
Elm ;” bunt then, if you do not steer carefully, you may find yourself at 
Fulham. The Bell and Horns—why Bell and Horns? has it any thing 
to do with Bellona ?—is at Brompton, the point of bifurcation of the Tul- 
ham and South Kensington Roads. It is chiefly remarkable for being 
the rendezvous of market-gardeners, omnibus-conductors, Sappers and 
* Miners, and gentlemen’s coachmen. When some magnifico of Brompton 
gives an evening party in the season, or when there is a soirée at the South 
Kensington Museum, some of the showiest equipages and handsomest 
(footmen’s) uniforms in London, with horses, harness, whiskers, and calves 
on an equal scale of splendour, are to be found congregated about the Bell 
and Horns. Over against it, Londonwards, are the church and college of 
the Oratory, an establishment which I have been given to understand does 
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a great deal of good. It might be wished, however, that the ecclesiastical 
gentlemen attached to the Oratory were not in the habit of walking 
about Brompton in so stealthy and cat-like a manner, and that they 
sometimes looked people in the face, in lieu of perpetually contemplating 
the pebbles. These ecclesiastics—why won't they let their whiskers grow ? 
—are pious clergymen, ripe scholars, and accomplished gentlemen, there 
can be no doubt; but that feline walk of theirs and downcast mien will 
give rise to the most alarming misgiving on the part of the old ladies of 
Brompton—misgivings that always tend towards a connection with the 
thumb-screws, the Inquisition, and the Smithfield fires. The odium 
theologicum rages with great bitterness at Brompton. Foxe’s Martyrs 
can be bought very cheaply at the book-stalls; and you can scarcely ever 
pass the cabstand by the Museum, on a fine afternoon, without meeting the 
well-dressed mad woman, with her hair cut close to her head, and who is one 
of the lionesses of Brompton, railing fiercely against the Pope of Rome. 

There was no lady at the cabstand on this especial Saturday. Her 
controversial fires would very soon have been quenched by the rain. 
A vain coachman attached to a brougham at the corner of Michael’s 
Grove was positively looking at himself in the polished surface of his 
waterproof cape. Where will not vanity find a mirror and self-love an 
altar? I knew one very handsome young gentleman who used to look at 
himself in a spoon all dinner-time. I have read of female convicts who have 
stealthily cut metal buttons off their gaolers’ coats, and polished them till 
they could serve as mirrors; but for vanity in excelsis I can’t remember 
a stronger illustration than the anecdote related to me by the governor of 
a gaol I once visited, and which set forth how a lady detained for larceny 
was actually in the habit of skimming the fat off her broth and preserving 
it until she had a sufficiency of grease to serve as pomatum and to anoint 
her hair withal. 

When I came to the Bell and Horns, and looked upon Brompton,— 
having come from Chelsea by a circuitous route, of which the distinguish- 
ing characteristics were second-hand furniture, small articles of iron- 
mongery, clothes-baskets, barbers’ poles, and zinc cowls for chimney-pots, 
—I felt that need there was to travel in this part of Middlesex, for within 
the last ten years it has seen changes most remarkable. The Great 
Exhibition of 1851 has set its mark distinctively upon the whole of this 
district. Stately palaces are rising where once were humble little villas. 
Brompton Square used to be considered aristocratic. It is rapidly 
sliding into the shabby genteel now. Brompton Row begins to look 
ancient and careworn. ‘The trees that frontit are doomed, I know. The 
leases, which are as the sands of life to old London houses, are fast 
expiring. They will demolish that dark mass of houses by Ovington 
Square—those gaunt and grimy mansions, with the rusted iron railings 
and the dank grass-plats in front. One of the gaunt mansions has all the 
window-blinds drawn down, and its door looks as if it never could be 
opened save by the propulsion of half a dozen petards. They: say it. is a 
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convent. I see the Black Sisters sidling along, sometimes mutely saluting 
the gentlemen who walk like cats. Iam frightened of convents, although 
I knew an abbess once who used to give me bread-and-jam. O my 
sisters, why will you be nuns, and submit your locks to sacrificial shears, 
instead of allowing those fair tresses to be dressed in the latest Parisian 
fashion by Mr. Couteau of Brompton Row? That day I travelled, wet, 
drenching wet as it was, the Black Sisters were out and about. What 
will not these admirable women do! 'They feed and comfort and pray 
with the sick; they teach the orphan girl to sew; they are not too proud 
to dig; they are not ashamed to beg for funds wherewith to carry on 
their beneficent works. And yet I had rather that my sisters were not 
nuns. See in this Brompton shop for fancy goods these collars, cuffs, 
and kerchiefs, so elaborately, so exquisitely worked in imitation of the old 
point. “ ‘They are made in the convents,” the lady in the fancy warehouse 
tells me,—‘ made by the poor children who are educated by the nuns.” 
A good thing to keep the girlish little fingers from mischief; but how 
about the Nuns? ‘The weary dreary hours, the frightful monotonous 
watch and ward while the little children ply their pins and needles, their 
threads and patterns; the Great Desert of Point Lace, whose only oases 
are prayers and penance. ‘ How much human agony may that square of 
gas-lit glass contain!” said a friend to me once, pointing to the window 
of a London hospital by night. Look at one of Henriette Browne’s 
sweet tender pictures of Sisters of Charity. There they are, ruling 
copies for the orphan scholars, catechising the little toddling things, 
tracing diagrams on the black-board before a tiny class, superintending 
the never-ending needlework, watching by the sick bed, gravely, de- 
murely doing their appointed work. One shudders to think how much 
pent-up passion, how many hopes reft and blasted, how many withered 
aspirations, seared thoughts, crushed flowers of love and life, may be 
mouldering beneath the long black duffel robe, the veil of serge, the 
wimple of starched linen, the grave and composed features, that are not, 
curiously, either pallid or hectic, but are blooming and comely—with the 
plumpness of embalmment and the rosiness of living death. 

Meanwhile I regretfully concluded in the rain—I had given up hoisting 
my umbrella in despair, and used it merely as a walking-staff—that the 
Brompton of the past was rapidly disappearing, and Albertopolis would 
flourish in its place. Already a portion of its demesne has been annexed 
under the title of South Kensington. By and by the huge houses at Albert 
Gate will multiply themselves westward, and will have counterparts 
(they are already commenced) on the other side of the road. Away 
will go the little patch of verdure called Knightsbridge Green, where 
there is a parochial signboard; where a fire-escape rears its head; and 
where, in the midst of the grass, rises a little locked-up cupboard, which 
I have always conjectured to contain the skeleton of the last highwayman 
who was hanged in chains for robbing a nobleman’s coach-and-six in 
Hyde Park Then Palladian and Vitruvian structures will stretch from 
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Sloane Street to South Kensington; the heterogeneous little assemblage 
of cigar-shops, photographers, and cabins where pork-pies, sweet-stuff, 
periodicals, Abernethy biscuits, and cheap toys are vended, will shrivel 
up into nothingness ; the hucksters’ stalls and the Saturday-night street- 
market, which still gives the Brompton highway nocturnally the aspect of 
T'ottenham-Court Road, will be inexorably banished, and a South London 
Nineveh will swallow up the once homely district ; while splendour and 
stucco will engulf the Brompton lanes. 

This being a drenching Saturday, there were very few people lounging 
about the turnstiles of the South Kensington Museum. The policeman 
on duty looked one of the severest of art critics, and as if he would have 
liked to see the boy who said that Turner was an overrated painter. I 
didn’t enter the Museum, on principle. They ought to shut it up alto- 
gether on wet days. Under such adverse meteorological influences, the 
pictures all seem painted in bistre, a steam from damp clothes appears 
to cloud the delicate tints, to mar Wilkie’s finish and blur Mulready’s 
faces. I looked into the refreshment-room, where a man in a cloak, with 
a face like a door-knocker, was drinking hot coffee. It was too wet for 
the ordinary Sapper and Miner to be performing feats of legerdemain with 
a camera obscura on the grass-plat. I left my benison on the South Ken- 
sington Museum, and contributing my mite, in the shape of a unit to the 
statistics of visitors, went on my way. I have heard the architecture of 
this charming repository of works of art very harshly criticised. My 
impression is, that the incongruity of the design is due to pork-chops. 
Captain Fowke had, once upon a time, been to see the Swiss chdlet in 
poor dear Albert Smith’s entertainment. The day before he had been 
detained at a station on the Midland Railway. During the previous week 
he had visited the Crystal Palace, and had, in addition, inspected the 
engineering works at Crewe. On the eve of making his design he supped 
on pork-chops; went to bed; dreamed of all the buildings he had lately 
seen ; had a bad fit of the nightmare; and the next morning made a neat 
draught of the result of his reveries on paper. The result is the South 
Kensington Museum. 

Having quite made up my mind on this point, and being much re- 
stored by sustentation in the refreshment-room before mentioned, I tramped 
cheerfully enough through the morass of mud, gravel, and macadam, 
bordered with palaces tenanted and untenanted, with here and there huge 
gaps of grass-land soon to be invaded by the builder, all of which, under 
the name of South Kensington, connect Old Brompton and Old Ken- 
sington. There were market-gardens hereabout a very few years since. 
You seek in vain for any cabbages or cucumbers now. I used to know 
this part of Middlesex, I pondered, trudging towards Kensington turn- 
pike, long before I thought of travelling for or from Temple Bar. Anon 
I found myself at Kensington Gore. I had passed more palaces and 
belvederes at Hyde-Park Gate. Then suddenly I stopped and rubbed 
my eyes, and cried, “ Where is it?” 
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“Where is what ?” Why it’s gone, it’s disappeared. “What is gone 
and what has disappeared?” Why, Gore House. 

The Gore House I mean was not the mansion so long tenanted by the 
beautiful and gifted Countess of Blessington, the famous cénacle, where 
almost every thing that was polished and brilliant and witty in English 
intellect and English fashion was congregated, under the auspices of a 
hostess herself the Hypatia to a school of laughing philosophers. I have 
seen this Gore House, not in its palmy days, but when its walls were 
desolate and its literary glories fled. One very bleak winter’s morning, 
ten years since, I stood in the long library, with its empty shelves, its 
Corinthian columns, and its decorations of white and gold. It was de- 
serted. I went into the drawing-room. There were the marks of the 
pictures on the walls; the fresher colour of the spaces they had occupied 
contrasting with the deeper tones of the tarnished paper around, even as 
when removing the mourning band from a hat you find the nap beneath 
fresh and lustrous. But the pictures were there no more, and the guests 
were departed. Gone too from empty boudoir, from empty dining-room, 
from empty studio adjoining the house, where there were yet some crayon 
drawings, instinct with the touch of Genius, on the bare walls, some litter 
of modeller’s plaster. All was cheerless and abandoned. I went into the 
garden and found a ruin. I entered the kitchen, and the hearth was cold 
and black. So it fell out that, for certain Purposes, I went and abode in 
this deserted house, and slept in one of the upper chambers, and used to 
wander about the lonely saloons at the dead of night, conjuring up images 
of the famous time when they had been tenanted by the wise, the learned, 
and the great,—by fair women and brave men, by scholars and painters and 
dandies and soldiers; when the library was full of books, and the Lady 
of the House sate, radiant and smiling and talkative and queen-like, with 
Bulwer and Campbell, and Jerdan and Forster, and Dickens and Leigh 
Hunt, and Talfourd and Proctor, and Thackeray and Fonblanque, around 
her. oyers éteints! And from library to drawing-room, from boudoir to 
drawing-room, I was haunted by two Ghosts. I saw one phantom, hand- 
some, noble, graceful, facile in the practice of the Art he loved, easy and ac- 
complished in every thought and act. I saw another shadow, moody, stern, 
taciturn, listening always, speaking seldom, smiling never,—sitting quiet 
and subdued, patient, not desponding, hoping against hope, waiting,—per- 
petually waiting for the Hour of which he was to be the Man. And the 
name of the first phantom was Alfred D’Orsay. The second had for 
name Louis Napoleon Bonaparte. 

So for many moons I slept, and ate, and drank, and walked, and talked 
in Gore House, surrounded by the very strangest of company. From 
February to mid-March a curious medley of carpenters, scene-painters, 
plumbers, glaziers, gardeners, town travellers for ironmongers, wine-mer- 
chants, and drapers, held high carnival in the place: By and by came 
dukes and duchesses, warriors and statesmen, ambassadors, actors, artists, 
authors, quack-doctors, ballet-dancers, journalists, Indian princes, Irish 
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members, nearly all that was odd and all that was distinguished, native or 
foreign, in London town. They wandered up and down the staircases, and 
in and out of the saloons, quizzing and talking, and laughing, and flirting 
sometimes in sly corners. They signed their names in a big book, blazing 
with gold and morocco, which lay among shavings on a carpenter’s bench 
in the library. Where is that wondrous collection of autographs, that 
Libro @ Oro, now? Mr. Keeley’s signature followed suit to that of Lord 
Carlisle. Fanny Cerito inscribed her pretty name, with that of “St. Leon” 
added, next to the signature of the magnificent Duchess of Sutherland. 
I was at work with the whitewashers on the stairs, and saw Semiramis 
sweep past. Baron Brunnow met Professor Holloway on the neutral 
ground of a page of autographs. Jules Janin’s name came close to the 
laborious paraphe of an eminent pugilist. Members of the American 
Congress found themselves in juxtaposition with Frederick Douglas, and 
the dark gentleman who came as ambassador from Hayti. I remember 
one Sunday, during that strange time, seeing Mr. Disraeli, Madame 
Doche, the Author of “ Vanity Fair,’ a privy councillor, a Sardinian 
attaché, the Marquis of Normanby, the late Mr. Flexmore the clown, the 
editor of Punch, and the Wizard of the North, all pressing to enter the 
whilom boudoir of the Blessington. Meanwhile I and the whitewashers were 
hard at work. Wesummoned upholsterers, carvers, and gilders to our aid. 
Troops of men in white caps and jackets began to flit about the lower re- 
gions. The gardeners were smothering themselves with reses in the ad- 
jacent parterres. Marvellous erections began to rear their heads in the 
grounds of Gore House. The wilderness had become, not exactly a paradise, 
but a kind of Garden of Epicurus, in which some of the features of that 
classical bower of bliss were blended with those of the kingdom of Cock- 
aigne, where pigs are said to run about ready roasted with silver knives 
and forks stuck in them, and crying, “Come, eat us; our crackling is deli- 
cious, and the sage-and-onions with which we are stuffed distils an odour 
as sweet as that of freshly gathered violets.” Vans laden with wines, with 
groceries, with plates and dishes, with glasses and candelabra, and with 
bales of calico, and still more calico, were perpetually arriving at Gore 
House. The carriages of the nobility and gentry were blocked up among 
railway goods-vans and Parcels Delivery carts. The authorities of the place 
were obliged to send for a detective policeman to mount permanent guard 
at the Gore, for the swell mob had found us out, and flying squadrons of 
felonry hung on the skirts of our distinguished visitors, and harassed their 
fobs fearfully. Then we sent forth advertisements to the daily papers, and 
legions of mothers, grandmothers, and aunts brought myriads of newly- 
washed boys; some chubby and curly-haired, some lanky and straight-locked, 
from whom we selected the comelier youths, and put them into picturesque 
garbs, confected for us by Mr. Nicoll. Then we held a competitive exa- 
mination of pretty girls; and from those who obtained the largest num- 
ber of marks (of respect and admiration) we chose a bevy of Hebes, whose 
rosy lips, black eyes and blue eyes, fair hair and dark hair, very nearly 
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drove me crazy in the spring days of 1851. And by the end of April we 
had completely metamorphosed Gore House. I am sure that poor Lady 
Blessington would not have known her coquettish villa again had she 
visited it; and I am afraid she would not have been much gratified to see 
that which the upholsterers, the whitewashers, the hangers of calico, and 
your humble servant, had wrought. As for the venerable Mr. Wilberforce, 
who, I believe, occupied Gore House some years before Lady Blessington’s 
tenancy, he would have held up his hands in pious horror to see the changes 
we had made. A madcap masquerade of bizarre taste and queer fancies had 
turned Gore House completely inside out. In honest truth, we had played 
the very dickens with it. The gardens were certainly magnificent; and there 
was a sloping terrace of flowers in the form of a gigantic shell, and lite- 
rally crammed with the choicest roses, which has seldom, I believe, been 
rivalled in ornamental gardening. But the house itself! The library had 
been kindly dealt by, save that from the ceiling were suspended a crowd 
of quicksilvered glass globes, which bobbed about like the pendant ostrich- 
egos in an Eastern mosque. ‘There was a room called the “ Floriana,” 
with walls and ceiling fluted with blue and white calico, and stuck all over 
with spangles. There was the “ Doriana,” also in calico, pink and white, 
and approached by a portal called the “door of the dungeon of mystery,” 
which was studded with huge nails, and garnished with fetters in the 
well-known Newgate fashion. Looking towards the garden were the 
Alhambra Terrace and the Venetian Bridge. The back drawing-room was 
the Night of Stars, or the Féverie del Etoile polaire; the night being 
represented by a cerulean ceiling painted over with fleecy clouds, and the fir- 
mament by hangings of blue gauze spangled with stars cut out of silver- 
foil paper! Then there was the vestibule of Jupiter Tonans, the walls 
covered with a salmagundi of the architecture of all nations, from the 
Acropolis to the Pyramids of Egypt, from Temple Bar to the Tower of 
Babel. The dining-room became the Hall of Jewels, or the Salon des 
Larmes de Danaé, and the “ Shower of Gems,” with a grand arabesque 
perforated ceiling, gaudy in gilding and distemper colours. Upstairs 
there was a room fitted up as a Chinese pagoda, another as an Italian 
cottage overlooking a vineyard and the Lake of Como; another as a 
cavern of ice in the arctic regions, with sham columns imitating icebergs, 
and a stuffed white fox—bought cheap at a sale—in the chimney. The 
grand staircase belonged to me, and I painted its walls with a grotesque 
nightmare of portraits of people I had never seen, and hundreds more 
upon whom I had never set eyes save in the printshops, till I saw the 
originals grinning’, or scowling’, or planted in blank amazement before the 
pictorial libels on the walls. In the gardens Sir Charles Fox built for us a 
huge barrack of wood, glass, and iron, which we called the “ Baronial Hall,” 
and which we filled with pictures and lithographs, and flags and calico, in 
our own peculiar fashion. We hired a large grazing-meadow at the back 
of the gardens from a worthy Kensington cowkeeper, and having fitted 
up another barrack at one end of it, called it the “ Pré D’Orsay.” We 
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memorialised the Middlesex magistrates, and, after a great deal of trouble, 
got a license enabling us to sell wines and spirits, and to have music and 
dancing if we so chose. We sprinkled tents and alcoves all over our 
gardens, and built a gipsies’ cavern, and a stalactite pagoda with double 
windows, in which gold and silver fish floated. And finally, having en- 
gaged an army of pages, cooks, scullions, waiters, barmaids, and clerks of 
the kitchen, we opened this monstrous place on the first of May 1851, 
and bade all the world come and dine at Soyer’s Symposium. 

It was a mad year, and all kinds of wild and desperate speculations 
were entered into. Not one so wild, so desperate, so mad as the Sym- 
posium. Do I weary you in talking of the giant mistake? All middle- 
aged Londoners remember it well, and will chide me for prolixity ; but 
you, my dear young readers of seventeen, eighteen, twenty even,—you 
were little boys and girls at school when the Symposium flourished. To 
us who are verging towards fogeyism, it seems but yesterday that the 
Great Glass House in Hyde Park itself was opened to the world. 

Paxton’s palace is gone from Rotten Row,—utterly gone and past. It 
has been in modified and more permanent splendour transplanted to Penge 
Park ; but of the Symposium which reared its head in a kind of garish 
emulation hard by, not only does not one vestige remain, but its ruins 
even have no abiding place. And the monarch of the Symposium,—the 
kindly, erratic, frivolous, warm-hearted Alexis Soyer? Ah, gentlemen with 
keen intellects and a contempt for the pathetic!—ah, high-minded haters 
of humbug and quackery, will you laugh me to scorn; will you be bitter 
with me; or, in the interests of good taste and social decorum, will you 
denounce me to a rigorous critical Inquisition, because I have a good word 
to say, at the end of my first day’s travel, for a man who was but a Cook? 
It has been even alleged that poor Alexis was not a good cook—that his 
sauces were too hot, and his hand too heavy. I have seen him cook 
many a time; but I will not waste time in culinary disputations. He 
lies cold and quiet in his grave, and the flavour of his stews avails nothing 
now. The sinner may be pardoned, guia multum amavit ; and may not 
Soyer’s questionable entrées be forgiven for the good service that he did 
when the British army lay half starving before Sebastopol? I say’that 
he went to the Crimea with no greed of gain; and that the Duchess of 
Sutherland, the Duke of Cambridge, and Lord Panmure knew, and know 
still, that he was actuated by no mercenary motives. He was a vain man; 
but he was good, and kind, and charitable. There are paupers and beggars 
even among French cooks; and Alexis always had his pensioners and his 
alms-duns, to whom his hand was ever open. He was but a Cook; but 
he was my dear and good friend. He quacked, certainly,—puffed himself 
and his eccentricity in all kinds of ways—in dress, manners, speech, mode 
of life; but he never derogated one iota from his dignity as an honest 
man. He was no vulgar charlatan, for he was full of inventive ingenuity 
and to the soldier’s and the poor man’s kitchen his maxims, if properly 
carried out, would be, even now, inestimably beneficial. He was an ori- 
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ginal. He didn’t do any body any harm. He did, on the contrary, a 
vast amount of good in his generation; and even those who laughed at 
him, loved him for his simple childlike ways and generous candour. Princes 
used to shake hands with Alexis; but he never bragged of his grand 
acquaintances, or deceived himself for one moment with the notion that 
he was looked upon as aught else than a good-humoured dependent. He 
never curried favour, never toadied, was never impertinent; but knew his 
own place, exacted the meed of respect due to him, and when the grandees 
came to see him in his kitchen, let them know that not alone savetier, but 
cuisinier, was maitre chez soi. Peace be to his ashes; for he was the 
worthiest of souls. 

The Symposium was in the end a failure. The guests were numerous. 
They ate and drank continually; and twelve or fourteen thousand pounds in 
hard cash were taken during the five months the place remained open. But 
mismanagement was the death of it. The money was frittered away. The 
heads of departments were incompetent. The chef was too busy making 
jokes, and devising new decorations for his rooms, and new names for his 
dishes ; and, to tell truth, the public had to pay a great deal of money 
for very badly cooked, half-cold dinners. I will not dwell upon the gradual 
decline and fall of the Symposium. There is no need todo so. It is 
gone — gone like Carthage, or the Jerusalem that Titus demolished. 
Were I not halting now at the Gore, future travellers in Middlesex would 
pass by, utterly ignorant of the very site on which once stood the palace 
of calico. I wrote a guide-book to its contents. We didn’t send a copy 
to the Museum. I have lost mine. There can be few records of its exist- 
ence left. The house, after the Exhibition year, was purchased by the 
Royal Commissioners, and the grounds still form part of their estate. 
Gore House was for some time occupied as a school in connection with 
the Department of Science and Art. Then it was pulled down alto- 
gether; and on the rainy Saturday I began to travel, I could see nothing 
but a slushy swamp and some scarecrow trees remaining of the place about 
which I had written the guide-book; where I had painted the grotesque 
nightmare of people, half of whom are dead now; where I had revelled 
and feasted; and whence I once went up ina balloon, which, bursting 
when we were a mile high, came down by the run, and very nearly put a 
definitive solution to the question of whether I was ever to write any travels 
in Middlesex or elsewhere. 

These reflections having made me exceedingly melancholy, and it be- 
ing by this time nearly dark, I said, “Enough of Middlesex for this day ;” 
and trudging slowly on as far as Kensington Turnpike, and vainly en- 
treating an omnibus-conductor to admit me into his vehicle, I hailed a 
cab, and was conveyed to town and to my chambers, within the shadow of 
Temple Bar; where I sat down, and straightway committed this first | 
instalment of Travels in Middlesex to foolscap paper. 
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Notes on Circumstantial Evidence. 





Lorp Brovauam is reported to have replied to an attorney who asked 
him if a case would lie, “‘ Yes; if the witnesses will lie too.” Archdeacon 
Paley, for whom Lord Brougham had and has the profoundest reverence, 
has remarked, with less wisdom than was his wont, “ circumstances can- 
not lie.” That witnesses are not to be always implicitly believed, con- 
victions for perjury sufficiently show,—the evidence given by the police 
before metropolitan magistrates labours under a suspicion of not being 
always immaculate; and the smallest experience, especially in our County 
Courts, demonstrates to any observer that whatever plaintiff A asserts, 
the defendant B confidently contradicts. That circumstantial evidence 
cannot always be strictly relied on, is proved by the melancholy fact that 
innocent men and women have been legally murdered in England; wit- 
ness Eliza Fenning, Ambrose Gwynett, and other cases which in the 
course of these papers I shall cite. 

The presumptions of facts, as well as of oral testimony, are the pro- 
vince of a jury, who, I need hardly remark, do not invariably concen- 
trate in themselves the quintessence of the sagacity of Solomon, Solon, 
and Socrates. The most prolix judge who ever proved by verbose oratory 
to ajury that a good advocate may make a bad Rbadamanthus, may 
lay down the law and attempt to elucidate the facts; but the “ twelve 
intelligent men,” though “men of experience,” and “men of the world,” 
nevertheless say “guilty” or “not guilty,” and they frequently do so 
after long discussions, to which it would be marvellously edifying to 
listen. Not that I wish to assail the Palladium of British liberty! let 
that ark of political and personal freedom remain for ages yet to come 
inviolate. 

Who has not heard of “ the story of the two brothers”? Twenty dif- 
ferent versions exist, many of them equally incorrect. They travelled to 
a seaport-town together; an argument, vociferously conducted, ensued 
after dinner; they slept in a double-bedded room; one of the brothers 
rose at three o’clock of a fine summer morning, and wandered to a cliff. 
He was seized by smugglers, whom he detected in burying puncheons of 
spirits. They were too amiable to murder him, and merely put him on 
board a vessel which was bound for the West Indies. Meanwhile his 
brother, who, after his port wine and altercation, had slept the calm 
sleep of innocence, awoke in the morning to find his brother's pillow 
covered with blood, and his brother missing. It can be easily believed 
that when he rang the bell and summoned the landlord, his protestations 
of innocence were fruitless, and he was soon in the hands of the myr- 
midons of the law. Stains of blood were traced from the bedroom to the 

edge of a cliff, where marks of a scuffle were found. He was indicted for 
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murder, and defended by counsel. Every effort was made to save his life, 
and his life was saved ;—but not in the way my readers may imagine. 

The interest of this terrible drama is enhanced by the fact that the 
unfortunate man was engaged to a beautiful young girl, who was present 
at his trial, believed to the last in his innocence, and left him, after a 
heart-rending interview, in the condemned cell. 

In those good old days men were not hanged in front of county gaols, 
but on any adjacent common considered suitable for the spectacle.* The 
victim in this instance was taken to the place of execution, and con- 
structively strangled, wt metus ad omnes perveniat. When the law’s last 
vengeance had been wreaked, a shepherd, wandering near the spot, heard 
a low moan, and cut down the pendent half-choked man. He reanimated 
in his rude way this creature whom Providence would seem to have saved 
by means miraculous as ever such interposition could be. He assisted his 
escape, and communicated with his now still more frantic betrothed, whose 
relations supplied the necessary moneys for flight. He was placed on 
board a vessel in the Channel bound for Barbadoes; and the first man he 
met in Roebuck Street, Bridgetown, was the brother for whose murder he 
had been wholly convicted and half hanged. Their interview may be ima- 
gined. Ernest had left Walter asleep; he had been seized with a violent 
fit of bleeding at the nose, which would account for the blood upon the 
pillow, and for similar stains which, as I have stated, were traced to the 
cliff. How he fell into the hands of smugglers I have already narrated. 
This, of course, well authenticated but rather improbable story, proves 
the infallibility of the “twelve intelligent men.” It is human to err, and 
it is humane to err on the side of merey; but, shade of Paley, reasoning 
still on Evidences and Natural Theology, seeing in the light of fruition 
what you presciently divined and eloquently expounded, I ask you, 
cannot “ circumstances lie” ? 

Long before I ever dreamed that I should be by profession an advo- 
cate, and that it would be my responsible duty to defend a fellow-creature 
charged with the crime of murder, it was a favourite boyish day-dream of 
mine, which beguiled many a long walk, to imagine a combination of cir- 
cumstances which might place me under suspicion of that frightful offence 
myself. And I would weave such a network round my own life that 
escape seemed hopeless. 

I had not then frequented courts of justice; I had not learned the 
marvellous utility of bold but discreet cross-examination. No such safe- 
guard of innocence, no such peril to guilt, exists as orally testing the truth 
of parole evidence, and the probabilities of circumstantial narrative. 

A thousand Ciceros, ten thousand Hortensii, are feeble, be their elo- 
quence transcendent, compared with the dangerous weapon of cross-exa- 
mination in the hands of experienced and intrepid counsel. It is the 





* A proposition in favour of the revival of this custom was made in the columns 
of the Times newspaper, by the Editor of this Magazine, four years ago. 
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erux of witnesses speaking to the facts of any case; it is often deplorably 
abused by barristers, ignorant or nervous, vulgar or vain enough to sacri- 
fice the interest of their clients at the shrine of their fancied acuteness. It 
is this abuse which makes the bar, as a profession, unpopular, far more 
than shallow sophistry about venal and unconscientious advocacy. The 
cross-examination in the recent Stepney-murder case, by Mr. Sergeant 
Parry, of the witnesses called by the prisoner’s counsel to prove that best 
and worst of all defences, an alibi, really adjusted the halter and drew 
the bolt away. But cross-examination may overthrow false or blunder- 
ing witnesses ; it is less powerful when “ circumstances lie.” Philosopher 
Reid proves to us, what. is tolerably obvious, that it is more natural to 
us to speak truth than falsehood. But the facility and the impunity 
with which false averments are made is, as I have before stated, clearly 
shown in every action-at-law that is tried. It is in criminal cases, espe- 
cially in cases of murder, that the value, or danger, of circumstantial evi- 
dence is proved. Just at present the blood of the infant stifled at Road, 
and butchered hideously (Heaven and the assassin only know by whom), 
cries out for vengeance. But with this appeal from Francis Saville Kent 
to the laws of his country and the indignation of mankind, is mingled 
the plaintive voice of Eliza Fenning, killed, after trial by jury, according 
to due form and usage. Were Edgar Poe living, he might materially 
assist the unpaid magistracy of Wiltshire in bringing home to the real 
culprit this atrocious murder. Circumstances may mislead Mr. Saunders, 
whose remarks are an average specimen of unremunerated county justices ; 
but circumstances in the hands of a man of intellect may be so linked 
together by an exercise of the logical faculty as to amount to that highest 
moral proof, which falls only short of mathematical demonstration. I 
am not about to imitate first-class journalism by libelling the unhappy 
father of the dead child, by bringing additional notoriety to this publica- 
tion through the medium of an action for defamation; but greater caution 
and larger sagacity on the part of those who first attempted to unravel 
this mystery might have secured proofs against the guilty, who may still 
possibly elude the gallows. With great deference, however, to letters in 
large type, I venture to caution the public against leaping in the dark 
to conclusions fatal to the character of any man. It is illegal to believe 
a man guilty until he has been proved so; and public opinion should be 
more merciful than law. Edgar Poe would probably have come to the 
same conclusion as the Zimes. But he would have expressed his suspi- 
cions in language more guarded and more philosophical, and would most 
likely have woven from its materials a thrilling tale of mystery and terror. 
This case has probably yet to be tried; but the facts will come under 
the notice and await the decision of “twelve intelligent men” of ordi- 
nary mental calibre. There will not be in the jury-box twelve Edgar 
Poes nor twelve Zimes correspondents. ‘Common sense” will prevail, 
and not uncommon penetration. In the present aspect of affairs, the 
acquittal of any person connected with the tragedy would infallibly result. 
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Yet men and women have been hanged on evidence purely circumstantial, 
and facts fastened together by the ingenuity of advocacy. Such facts 
seem in this case to exist, but the concatenation is wanting. 

A man may stand for several minutes in a particular spot; he may 
be proved to have been guilty of other strange acts; he may bear gene- 
rally a bad character; an intrigue may be suspected; it may be worth his 
while, at any cost, to prevent his immoral conduct being exposed. All 
this may be true, all this may give a shadg and a colour to his every 
action ; but motive is not absolutely proved, oral testimony is wanting ; and 
it is foolish, and perhaps criminal, without these to point the finger of sus- 
picion against him. Any thinking man will be brought, even reluctantly, 
to this conclusion by a study of reports of criminal cases. Take such 
recent causes célébres as Palmer’s, Madeleine Smith’s, and Smethurst’s— 
one acquitted, one absolved by virtue of the Scottish verdict of “not 
proven,” and one conviction; Palmer declaring with his dying breath that 
he fell the victim of a medical theory. 

The fact is, circumstantial evidence is the most difficult kind of evi- 
dence to deal with and to value at its real worth. Your “ plain blunt 
man” is very likely to be misled by it. A false appreciation of it occa- 
sions half the ugly suspicions and petty miseries of life. Its value de- 
pends both upon its quantity and its quality. A vast number of facts, all 
pointing to the same conclusion, will carry conviction even to the mind 
unaccustomed to nicely balance probabilities. ‘Two or three facts preg- 
nant with significance will be equally convincing even to an intellect not 
highly cultivated, and not skilled in sifting the true from the false ; a 
task which, in the words of the Roman satirist, 

“ Pauci dignoscere possunt.” 


In the Jdylis of the King our Laureate exclaims : 


“O purblind race of miserable men! 

How many of us at this very hour 

Do frame: a life-long trouble for ourselves 

By taking true as false and false as true! 

Here in the narrow twilight of this world 

Creeping how closely till we pass and find 

That better where we see as we are seen.” 
But twelve men of high mental endowments and a knowledge of the laws 
of evidence would make an infinitely better jury than twelve persons of 
ordinary weakness and prejudice. It may be objected to this that great 
acuteness might only be a snare, and that the temptation to the intel- 
lectual man would be to be too easily satisfied with a minimum of proof, 
filling up by his own rapid intuition and inventive powers the apparent gaps 
which might deter one less educated and less self-reliant from consenting 
to a verdict fatal to the life or liberty of a fellow-creature. This, how- 
ever, will certainly not on consideration be found to be the case. It is 
fools who rush in where angels fear to tread. The greater a man’s natural 
argumentative power, the greater his experience in connecting scattered 
or reconciling conflicting facts, the nicer will be his appreciation of the 
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difficulties of evidence, and the stronger his reluctance to accept any thing 
but the best, the amplest proof. 

Were I to be tried for my life, I should infinitely prefer seeing twelve 
such “intelligent men” as Archbishop Whately in the jury-box to twelve 
average greengrocers, tailors, or bellows-menders. I would be tried by 
any twelve bishops on the bench, even were I indicted for the impious 
crime of murdering the Bishop of Melipotamus. Were Archbishop Whately, 
for instance, foreman of such a jury, I should at least know that no plausi- 
bility of counsel for the prosecution would influence that sound and acute 
intellect. Whereas, this would not be the case with Priam Podgers the 
publican, who, though a sober and decent man enough, has never been 
suckled on Aristotle, and has never written on Logic. The man who 
knew how so skilfully (playing as it were in frolicsome mood with dia- 
lectic) to disprove the existence of Napoleon Buonaparte, would never say 
“ guilty” if there were a link wanting in the circumstantial evidence ad- 
duced against me. 

It is such intellect (or such want of intellect), in the case of Mr. 
Saunders, that lays undue stress upon isolated facts, and lacks the inge- 
nuity and the logic to see the subtle connection that may lie between 
them. This Polonius cries, like his ancestor in Hamlet, 

“ Tf circumstances lead me, I will find 
Where truth is hid, though it were hid indeed 
Within the centre.” 
And so poor Mr. Saunders, who has now favoured the curious public of 
the present day with a fragmentary autobiography, has gone on floun- 
dering among facts, to the confusion of the laws of real evidence, and 
the rules of common sense. But Sir John Awdry, and the Rev. J. 
Wilkinson, and others, who are men of sense and culture, do not conduct 
themselves after this wild fashion; and I ask whether any one of the 
readers of these pages would select twelve Saunderses as the jury by whom 
he would be tried. In the ordinary affairs of life, do we make such selec- 
tions? Cases of card-cheating, unfortunately not so uncommon as might 
be amiably, by philanthropists, supposed, occur in clubs and elsewhere : 
do we select the six or eight most stupid men of the set to bring home 
to the accused, or to free him from it, this frightful social crime? Now 
these cases frequently turn upon evidence purely circumstantial. Wit- 
nesses to character would not be called; for a man may be detected in his 
first offence. Now what may be the facts of the case. Seven gentlemen 
may be playing Vingt-un, and one turns up ten aturals during a game 
which lasts three hours. This is scarcely a case even for suspicion; who 
can be properly skilled in the doctrine of chances? I hardly believe in 
the doctrine of chances at all. Take another case. Ten friends are 
playing loo, and one is winning continually and almost uninterruptedly. 
Every one around the table is remarking on his good luck. Six on one 
occasion throw up their cards, and three play ; he is asked if he will play ; 
there is some hesitation, but he declares that he will. His.hands, how- 
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ever, are under the table; there is some suspicion in the mind of a 
looker-on; and he plays the king. Some one, with previous suspicions, 
or too intemperate in making so grave an accusation, roundly brings a 
charge of cheating. The cards are counted, and one is wanting. Were 
this card found in the pocket of the suspect, secreted in his coat-sleeve, 
hidden in his bosom, thrust behind the back of his neck under his coat- 
collar, such evidence would be to all reasonable people sufficient evidence 
of guilt. It is the highest evidence one can get in such a matter, though 
it is still sust possible that a very eccentric or very absent man might 
pocket or conceal a card without dishonest intent. However, as Bishop 
Butler says in the Analogy, “ Probability is to us the very guide of life ;” 
and we should condemn a man upon such evidence as guilty of the 
atrocity and meanness of card-sharping. But if the missing card be 
under the table, if it be not nearer one man than another, though sus- 
picion may naturally point to the winner,—and especially to him who 
has been observed to keep his hand under the table,—yet the evidence 
here does not amount to more than suspicion; and a jury of unprejudiced 
men would, were there no other circumstances of suspicion, acquit. 

Take a case of supposed cheating at whist, though to cheat at whist 
without an accomplice would, on a primd facie view, seem difficult. Four 
gentlemen, in the habit of playing together, play six rubbers in an even- 
ing; and during the whole of that time, wherever he sits, A, to the utter 
astonishment of B, C, and D, deals himself in every deal an honour. 
Does this justify B, C, and D in accusing their friend of foul play, unless 
any quickness of vision on their part detect any thing extraordinary in A’s 
manipulation of the cards as dealer? If nothing of the kind has been 
seen, and if no antecedents exist which make it likely that a man could 
perpetrate such a wretched artifice to rob his friends of their money, 
would any number of men decide that he was guilty solely on the ground 
that he dealt himself an honour whenever he dealt ? 

But were I accused of any one of the aforesaid misdemeanours, I 
would assuredly elect as my jurors, were it possible to do so, the Right 
Reverend Archbishop Whately, the learned Professor De Morgan, Dr. 
Thompson, Provost of Queen’s College, Oxford, and last, but certainly not 
least, that greatest of modern thinkers, John Stuart Mill. I am rash 
enough to aver that I should desire the facts of sueh a case to be tried 
by them rather than by any six ordinary jurymen, or even by any six 
fogies in a Whist Club.* 

Had the jury that tried the late lamented and valorous Lord Dundonald 
consisted of twelve men of as much ability and acuteness as Lord Ellen- 
borough, they would never have permitted their judgment to lave been 
swayed by judicial advocacy, when, in the words ofa writer in the Quar- 





* This argument, if there be any thing in it, is a very good reason why we should 


have, as eventually we certainly shall have, a Court of Appeal, for new trials in 
criminal cases, 
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terly Review, the ermine of justice was tinged with the Scolour of party. 
That case reflects lasting discredit upon the Governmént of the day, the 
majorities in Parliament, and the judge who presided; and undying hon- 
our upon the electors of Westminster, and the few other friends who, when 
suspicions were rife, and envy busy, and malice at her dirty work, stood 
nobly and steadfastly by the brave good man who had fought his coun- 
try’s battles, and who, when paying the fine inflicted on him, made the 
memorable declaration, “I submit to robbery to protect myself from being 
murdered.” Now this was a case of circumstantial evidence. The book 
containing the spirited and interesting account of the matter is now before 
the public, and it is needless to recapitulate in detail all the facts here. A 
Colonel De Burgh arrives at midnight at Dover, on the 20th of February 
1814.* He represented that he was “the bearer of intelligence from 
Paris to the eifect that Buonaparte had been killed by the Cossacks; that 
the allied armies were in full march for Paris; and that immediate peace 
was certain. After this announcement, he forwarded similar intelligence 
by letter to the Port Admiral at Deal, with a view, as was supposed, of 
its being forwarded to London by telegraph, thus making the Port Ad- 
miral the medium of communication with the Government.” 

This man was De Berenger. A report was started to the effect 
that he was traced to Lord Cochrane’s house in Greene Street, on the 
morning of the 21st of February. It was proved in court that De Beren- 
ger had left his post-chaise at Lambeth, had taken a hackney-coach at 
Lambeth, and proceeded to Lord Cochrane’s house. Here followed more 
circumstantial evidence about a red coat and a “portmanteau big enough 
to wrap a coat in.” The Stock Exchange, infuriated at the hoax perpe- 
trated upon their august body, prosecuted with all the vigour of which 
they were capable. Lord Cochrane’s defence was somewhat languid and 
reserved ; for he no doubt was afraid of implicating and convicting his 
relative, the really guilty party. All now know the result; and they 
know also what is the opinion of posterity about the verdict. They liave 
at least read,—or ought to have read,—the opinions expressed by Lord 
Brougham, Lord Campbell, and other men of eminence. Sir Francis 
Burdett, with all his faults a courageous English gentleman, said that if 
Lord Cochrane stood in the pillury, he would stand there by his side. 

There have*been many cases in olden and in recent times in which a 
trial by a new and special jury would have disturbed the verdict by 
which men have lost their lives or their liberties. This may be a sup- 
position ; but what do those who oppose the sensible suggestion that it 
should be possible to move for a new trial in criminal cases think of the 
case of Eliza Fenning? This doubt that hangs over circumstantial evi- 
dence is the strongest argument that can be adduced by the amiable 
sentimentalists who advocate the abolition of capital punishment. I do 
not mean this as a sneer; for Sir James Mackintosh was among their 
number, and so was Douglas Jerrold. What is it but the distrust in 





* Autobiography of a Seaman, by Lord Dundonald, vo!. ii. p. 332. 
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circumstantial evidence that induces thousands to be dissatisfied even 
with the righteous verdict in the Stepney-murder case? I am very loth in- 
deed to comment upon a case recently under the consideration of the Home 
Secretary,—a gentleman eminently fitted to weigh evidence in the nicest 
balance. Dut undoubtedly in this case (though personally, as far as one 
is justified in giving such an opinion, the verdict is logical) there should 
be a new trial before a special or select jury. The following case is a 
warning to us. ; 

“ About forty years ago, at one of the provincial assizes, a gentleman 
was tried and convicted upon circumstantial evidence of the murder of 
his niece. She was heard to exclaim, ‘Don’t kill me, uncle! Don’t 
kill me!’ and that instant a pistol or fowling-piece was fired off. Upon 
these circumstances the gentleman was convicted and executed. Near 
twelve months after, the niece, who had eloped, arrived in England; and 
hearing of the affair, elucidated the whole transaction. It appeared that 
she had formed an attachment for a person of whom her uncle disap- 
proved. When walking in the fields, he was earnestly dissuading her 
from the connection, when she replied, ‘That she was resolved to have 
him, or it would be her death; and therefore said, Don’t kill me, uncle— 
don’t kill me.’ At the moment she uttered these words, a fowling-piece 
was discharged by a sportsman in a neighbouring field. The same night 
she eloped from her uncle’s house ; and the combination of these suspicious 
cireumstances occasioned his ignominious death.”* 

Such a case as this, as well as that of Eliza Fenning, should check our 
presumption and silence our “ pert loquacity,” when, clothed in a little 
brief authority, we play such fantastic tricks before high Heaven as make 
the angels weep. 

T have before stated, though not precisely in these words, that one 
fact to a clever is worth ten toa dull man. ‘The man of experience and 
acuteness will come to a sound conclusion from a few facts, if they are 
significant. The well-known Lord Shaftesbury was returning irom sup- 
ping with Lord Clarendon, when he exclaimed to his companion, “ De- 
pend upon it, Hyde’s daughter is married to the Duke of York.” It was 
generally thought that the duke was only intriguing with her, and his 
character made the marriage very improbable. Shaftesbury’s companion 
doubted; but his lordship said, “Iam sure of it; for her mother treated 
her with a degree of respect for which no other supposition will account.” 
Soon after, the marriage was announced. 

It is impossible within the compass of a Magazine article to exhaust 
even a tithe of the “rough notes” on circumstantial evidence I have col- 
lected; but I hope to return to this subject, one of great and growing 
importance, at an early date. 





* Wonderful Museum, vol. i. p.46. 





London Poems. 


I, TEMPLE BAR. 


For evermore through Temple Bar 

A mighty music rolls, 
A troublous motion urging on 

The march of human Souls; 
The City palpitates around 

With streets that seethe and roar, 
And still that living sea of sound 

Aches to an unseen shore: 
The music goes and comes—who knows 
From whence it comes or whither goes? 


From East to West, from West to East, 
Like some dark dream or care 
Hid uncompleted in the heart 
Till uttered out in prayer, 
Through Temple Bar it ebbs and flows, 
Swift as a crude March-wind,— 
The Future darkling veiled before, 
The stone-struck Past behind— 
Whose mingling shadows, while we pray, 
Make the Eternity,—To-Day. 


By Temple Bar I stand and watch 
The crowd rush on, a flood 

Of Life, whose seeming darkness takes 
Fine meaning in my blood.— 

Oh, there is always poesy 
Where human feet have trod, 

These men and women, each and all, 
Are poems made by God ; 

Their birth is death, their death is birth, 

Their Souls are lilies grown in earth! 
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O City !—Poet darkly veiled, 
In songs of sin and ruth, 

Cry to thy children that thou art 
The Metaphor of Truth; 

That Truth and Beauty are but one, 
Eternal, changeless, true, 

And that where’er the shadow falls 
God sends the sunshine too! 

Sing us this poesy sublime, 

The climbing element of Time. 


O City !—Pcet darkly veiled, 
Unveil thy secret heart, 
Breathe out thy song of toil, and show 
The Prophet that thou art; 
Sing, Life is equal in us all— 
Blind arms stretcht out on air 
To touch the robe of Beauty, who 
Is with us unaware— 
Part of the Eden yet untrod, 
Th’ unfathomable secret,—God! 


Sad faces, faces fierce with sin, 
Swim on through Temple Bar, 

While here and there a face beams by 
As stainless as a star! 

Ay, here is Want, and here is Woe, 
Blotting the clouded street ; 

But every life is creeping on 
To break at Beauty’s feet, 

And every little life, in sooth, 

Assists the motion on to truth. 


To take these mingled lives apart, 
To view each sin and flaw, 

Is weeping work and thriftless work, 
Denying use and law; 

For each is part, and has no life 
Dissolved from that great Whole, 
Wherein the strength and meaning lies 

Of every human Soul— 
It is a wave of that great sea, 
Apart from whicl it cannot be. 
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And the great sea rolls on in power 
O’er black and shifting sand, 

To cast its gathered jewels on 
Some dark mysterious strand; 

But clearer, dearer day by day 
We grow in troublous strife, 

And while we work, the hands of Death 
Are making wings for Life— 

Completing, ‘neath a risen sun, 

The godhead of a duty done. 


God sets a Scripture in the Soul, 
Whereby we breathe and live; 

“ Live up,” it saith, “ I ask but this, 
To those good gifts I give; 

I make thee capable by gifts 
Of Loveliness and Love, 

Which prove the lower darkness means 
Excess of light above; 

For Life is Hope,—a sense forlorn 

Of Beauty out of which ’tis born.” 


This Scripture indicates the strength 
Whereby we toil and climb, 

Setting our thoughts and deeds like stars 
Amid the clouds of Time; 

Our Use is Love, our Love is Use, 
And Hope, that urging voice, 

Is something in ourselves beyond 
Our common cares and joys:— 

We climb the mountains, grand and dum), 

With sacrifice for years to come. 


Oh, doubt not, doubt not !—Journey on, 
Heart strong and sinews stout; 

For when we doubt our work, the work 
Is poorer for the doubt. 

For Love will come, since Use is Love, 
Our hardened dust ’twill leaven, 

And proving all our faith in eatth, 
*T will prove our faith in Heaven— 

Pure in its patience and its trust, 

*T will vindicate our lives from dust. 
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Oh, doubt not, doubt not !—Labour on, 
And prove our hidden worth— 

Good lives, that are the heart of Hope, 
Spring oft from lowly earth; 

Work on, hope on, with hearts and hands 
No petty fear controls; 

And when the Future comes, ‘twill take 
The sweetness. of your Souls ; 

And every lovely deed, at last, 

Will help to dignify the Past. 


Flow on, dark flood, through Temple Bar; 
Breathe, City, busy breath; 

Let the broad work move on till Life 
Shall read the riddle, Death; 

There is a music in your toil, 
A meaning richly given— 

Each struggling wave assists to push 
Its fellow on to Heaven; 

Each helps, and has no life apart—- 

All ebb from one mysterious Heart. 
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Soldiers and Polunteers. 





Ir Wellington of the iron hand could have been amongst us in the flesh, 
and could have scanned with his eagle eye the battalions of the citizen 
army in Hyde Park last summer, would not the sight have called up the 
wrinkle of a smile in that calm impassive face? would not a new throb of 
patriotism have started at his heart of hearts, and surprised the conqueror 
of the great Napoleon into retracting for once in his life his opinion, that 
“the greatest scamps make the best soldiers”? Out of compliment to 
the volunteers, the great Duke would have been compelled to surrender 
his sagacious mot. We fancy that even the Duke’s own 383d, the “ Ben- 
gal Tigers,” the “18th Royal Irish,” or any other of our braves, the 
terror of their enemies, are not ambitious to sustain their traditional cha- 
racter exactly in this sense. The gentle youth,—the “curled darlings” 
of the salons,—efter forty years of peaceful luxury and refinement, did 
not come off badly at Inkermann. Indeed, there would not be the small- 
est difficulty in showing that heroism and all that we call “ pluck” burns 
as fiercely as ever amongst us; while all that we call “blackguardism,” 
if not actually smothered, is no longer gloried in as it was when, for 
example, Picton told his men they were the greatest blackguards in 
the army. The stern plain-spoken officer was disgusted at the pillaging 
that went on, and let out in his own fearless style; and the hard word 
rankled in the men’s minds,—the shot took effect ; but confident in their 
fighting qualities, these reckless fellows bided their time for making the 
General retract. The time came, when, after a builliant charge, the regi- 
ment, as they marched past, shouted out, “ Are we blackguards now?” 
To which Picton, smiling, was obliged to say, “No; to-day you have 
redeemed your character.” 

In those days, which, if we chose to chime in with certain notions, 
we should call “ the good old days,” the Duke’s judgment was sound as 
ever. But it is a question whether it has not maintained its influence 
long enough; and would that we could say, the recruiting sergeant in our 
times was not always lurking round corners, ever taking his pot-shots in 
those preserves of rascality, the dram-shops and skittle-alleys of our great 
cities! The necessity for encouraging the breed of such a ruffian race 
—of resorting to such a corpus vile for the supply of our army—has, we 
trust, been exploded. A work of melioration was forced upon us by the ter- 
rific climax of heroism and blundering in the Crimean war. The Augean 
barrack-rooms, cells, and guard-houses have been attacked ; the physical 
condition of our fighting men has at last been seen to be a matter really 
worth thinking about, even in time of peace; and the conjecture has 
dawned upon our military administrators, that possibly soldiers have 
ideas above being either food for powder or serving as fighting marion- 
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nettes. Much has been done, more may be contemplated within the pene- 
tralia of Whitehall ; in the mean while a lesson of national improvement, 
and an important one, as we think, is to be read in the ranks of the 
Volunteers. 

Large standing armies have never been exactly agreeable to a people 
like us, who practise the arts of peace on rather an extensive scale. We 
are proud enough of our soldiers, when they do any thing glorious; we 
welcome them home with tears of joyful gratitude; we decorate them by 
the royal hand of our Queen; pension them,—do all we can with money 
to supply the loss of health or limb; subscribe for their widows and or- 
puans in princely style; and employ our sculptors to raise monuments 
to their valour. We insist that our island home must be inviolable ; that 
our colonies are to be protected ; and, occasionally, that the cause of freedom 
sould be countenanced when in difficulties abroad: but if we ask any one 
of the “ gentlemen who live at home at ease” what he thinks about war 
and soldiering, the chances are that, while a serious cloud passes over his 
countenance, his hand involuntarily moves towards his pocket. Here we 
come upon a reserve force in the citadel heart of the wealthy civilian. 
Of course he knows well where his interest lies, and is rather disposed 
to boast that he has a stake in the country; and this leads him to look 
a little shyly at his military friend, whose sole business is fighting. Peace 
and Industry make a very pretty tableau, and so do War and Glory; but 
it is not easy to compose an allegory of the discordant elements, without 
running the risk of being offensive or ridiculously insipid to those of the 
community who love and emulate the chivalry of heroes, and those who 
think every thing a folly but the golden glories of commerce. But how 
does the picture look under the new light shed by the Volunteer move- 
ment? Does it not promise to throw a warm harmony over the subject ? 
We imagine the comfortable classes may find very deep sources of con- 
gratulation in our new institution of social defence. ‘They may be assured 
that certainly no increase of the army can be entertained; and possibly, 
with the expansion and perfection of the volunteer force, some consider- 
able reduction may eventually be effected, and even that terrible invader 
the income-tax collector may be kept off the premises. The movement, 
which is now advancing so favourably, cannot be estimated by that which, 
to use the expression, broke out in 1800, although the old “Bony” of 
those days called up the same instinctive energy of self-defence. Events 
abroad have stirred up a fresh sympathy in us for all efforts to improve 
and to overthrow all powers used against the natural expansive tendencies 
and aspirations of humanity, whether the peoples may be suffering under 
the actual evils of foreign armies in their native land or not. This alone 
favours a military feeling. Then we have still alive amongst us the me- 
mories of the Crimean war, the Indian campaign, and the Lucknow hero- 
ism. These have infected us anew with admiration for the noble deeds 
and the perilous adventure of the soldier’s life——grafted a new flower of 
chivalry upon the old stock. 
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All this has had something to do with inspiring our volunteers. But 
in a different direction the old leaven of the English sportsman has been 
stirred by the rifle. Already this new weapon has created an extraordi- 
nary feeling of rivalry and ambition to excel in the use of it. In pro- 
portion to its efficiency and perfection does it attract to the ranks, and en- 
courage men to become amateur soldiers, with an interest that never was 
felt by our first gallant volunteers of fifty years ago; and, as far as we 
can see, this is not likely to burn out in another fifty years, nor, we hope, 
many generations to come. 

But to return to the soldier. There is no love lost between him and 
the civilian, and unfortunately the policy of eur successive military admi- 
nistrators has been one inclined to foster this antagonism and estrange- 
ment between the two classes. The first acquaintance that a regiment 
makes with a town in which it is to be stationed for a year or so, is etfec- 
tually prevented from being cordial, by authority. ‘The commanding- 
otticer is ordered to have the credit of his regiment publicly cried down, 
and no debt under thirty pounds is ever recoverable by law against a 
soldier, neither is he liable to maintain his family or bastard children, nor 
obliged by any contract except apprenticeship. He cannot marry save 
by the rare permission of his commanding officer, who regulates his 
favours by the number of washerwomen required by the regiment. Of 
this regulation M. Esquiros, writing in the Deuw Mondes, makes great fun. 
He tells of a pretty girl courted by a soldier, who said to M. Esquiros in 
confidence, “I love Robinson very well, and the army; but J can’t bear 
standing all day over the wash-tub.” 

It is not to be wondered at tliat such a convenient avenue for escape 
from the contingencies of civil life specially provided by the State, 
should be constantly surrounded by all the demireps and vagabonds of 
the land. ‘The Government sow tares, and expect to reap wheat. They 
bait their hook with a bounty, which, however, turns out to be little 
better than a delusion, and then affect the utmost astonishment that fifty 
per cent of these loose fish slip through their fingers before the year’s 
out, and either come to the surface again disguised with long hair and 
a smock-frock as real Johnny Raws, still hungry for the bounty, besides 
having cost no end of trouble and expense to the country as deserters. 
No less than from 20,000 to 30,000 of these respectable characters are on 
the wing every year, and those who get caught are serving out their time 
lifting heavy shot about in the dismal and profitless confinement of the 
military prisons. 

When the success of the volunteer movement became an accepted and 
a very significant fact, the principle, at one time viewed rather coyly by 
the War Office, became lauded as that upon which the whole British 
army was based. We were told that the army were all volunteers; so 
they are, but the term thus applied sounds wonderfully like a sarcasm. 
How are these volunteers, for whom we pay something like twelve mil- 
lions a vear, met with? Do they offer themselves in crowds, eager for 
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the shilling a day, fine clothes, comfortable lodging, plenty of good food, 
and a life of military display, relieved by the pleasures of foreign travel ? 
Nothing of the kind; the War authorities have their grappling-irons 
spread tiroughout the length and breadth of the land. Scarcely a hamlet 
but what is invaded every now and then, as soon as the crop of bumpkins 
is likely to have grown up gain, by that smart, well-set-up, wide-awake- 
looking sergeant, who takes up his quarters at the Bull Inn when harvest 
is over, and plies his craft with considerable ease, and not without some 
extra emolument in the shape of head-money. ‘The man selected for this 
service is chosen for his good looks, his military swagger, and his natural 
gift of persuasive eloquence. He paints a charming picture of a soldier’s 
life, not too minute and photographic in the detail; flirts just enough 
with the village-girls to make the lads envy the advantage of a red coat ; 
wins half his men by appealing to their vanity, and the other half by 
appealing to their stomach. The recruits picked off the land in this way 
are not many, but they are of the best raw material. ‘They enter the 
service honestly, if they have been caught with chaff; and finding them- 
selves certainly better off than on six shillings a week and unlimited 
butter-milk, tiese are rarely the deserters, but, on the contrary, they 
generally prove the best of soldiers. The squirearchy grudge having their 
lusty husbandmen drawn away from the soil; and what with emigration 
and flourishing manufacture, there may be some cause for anxiety ; ‘but 
our gentlemen farmers must learn to supply their place with steam- 
plouglis and reaping machines, and rejoice with us that men find some- 
thing better to do, while Manchester union workhouse is half empty, 
and Quarter Sessions are fast becoming obsolete in Gloucestershire. 

There has been a growing scarcity of the real thoroughbred country 
chaw-bacon recruit, so capitally described by Miss Martineau.* 

This is our commanding-officer’s “ good recruit ;” and as the doctor 
casts a keen eye over his fair Saxon limbs and sheep-like face, his 
gravity is a little tickled at the idea of inspecting such a man as that. 
But these rare birds seldom get into the meshes of the recruiting fowler 
now-a-days, The returns show a long list of “labourers,” so called ;+ 





*« Fresh air, bread, bacon and potatoes, have made a stout man of him, though 
rather round in the shoulders and wabbling in his gait. He has generaily carried a 
pound of good mud on each foot, and never had any nice fancies about the manure- 
heap three yards from the door. His ruddy face smiled through all the grime, and, 
as Bob’s mother said, ‘ he do thrive in the dirt.’ ” (England and her Soldiers.) 

+ The returns of recruits examined at the head-quarters of the recruiting dis- 
tricts give upon ten years: 

Husbandmen, labourers, and servants i . 647-9 in a 1000. 
Mechanics. ‘ ‘ ‘ x . - 2947 
Shopmen and clerks ‘ : : 5 - S516 
Professional men. . 5 3 ° - 82 - 

Trishmen stand first in numbers, then Englishmen, and the smallest number are 
Scotch. 

The recruits rejected for want of muscle, marks of medical treatment, weak 
legs, and deformed chest, &e. are 335 per 1000. 

The army wears out at the rate of 32 per 1000 per annum. 


” 


” 
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but the term is applied in far too generic a sense to every spalpeen that 
has carried the hod, or eked out his living from month to month as 
tramping begear-man, harvester, or pilferer, and even to the gentlemen of 
no profession that hang about the bye-places of the great towns. It is 
these latter who form the great haul of the recruiting-sergeant, and no 
doubt society gets rid of.a vast deal of scum in this way. But at the 
same time, especially when any stress for men comes, a vast quantity 
of worthless matériel gets into the ranks, what with the bounty, which 
rises as the standard falls, the ssiaahiian an it offers to conceal hodily ail- 
ments, and the less rigid examination as to the fitness for service, which is 
obtained by ordering regimental surgeons not to reject recruits passed by 
a staff surgeon. During the Peninsular War the bounty rose to 24/., and 
the standard for the line fell to five feet three, young growing lads of 
sixteen being taken. During the last war the bounty was 7/., and the 
standard fell to five feet four, and five feet six in the foot-guards. At 
present the bounty stands at 31. 

The reeruit discovers, to his disgust, after being sworn in for ten years’ 
service, that the shilling a day pay, which the bland promises of the ser- 
geant led him to expect, is so docked for his rations and his washing, 

that he finds himself entitled eve ary day to a handsome balance of some 
three-halfpence; and if the poor fellow ha appens to fall ill and gets into 
hospital, where most likely he can eat nothing but w ater-eruel, his 
shilling is nevertheless so fingered by an official called the purveyor, that 
very little of it ever reaches his pocket. The man naturally feels it 
rather hard to lose his he ealth, perhaps his life, in doing his duty, to be 
served with slops at the same price as good beef and mutton, and, as often 
happens, to be turned out of the service a permanent invalid, with perhaps 
nothing in the shape of a bonus, or possibly the magnificent award of 
fourpence a day for two months. Is it not an insult to boast that our 
soldiers volunteer to encounter all this? Would it not be a more honest 
and a wiser policy to abolish the practice of giving premiums to sergeants 
and others for recruits, and to insist upon these men placing certain 
printed forms, detailing the conditions upon which service would be ac- 
cepted, in the hands of every man offering himself? Another most un- 
worthy shift, as it seems to us, requires to be exposed, in the recent 
revival of a procedure which has something quite feudalistic about it,— 
that of giving commissions without either purchase or qualifying exami- 
nation to young gentlemen bringing up so many recruits. No less than 
seventy-one gentlemen have received commissions in this way, ten of 
whom only have passed an examination (vide Report of Select Committee 
on Military Organisation). It would be curious to know what were 
the inducements these gentlemen held out; their representations of the 
soldier’s lot, we imagine, must have been as highly coloured as the 
sergeant’s, and perhaps even painted on a gold ground. A volunteer of 
this kind, bound under the hypocritical maxim of “no compulsion, only you 
must,” cannot surely be considered better off than a conscript. There 
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is no difficulty in tracing in this system of recruiting a vast source of the 
crime, more especially desertion, of which we hear such lamentation ; and 
the matter is certainly not bettered by the régime practised by the non- 
commissioned officer immediately put over the men. An immense amount 
of petty tyranny goes on, which we can hardly think necessary for the 
maintenance of the principle of absolute obedience to orders. The officers 
overlook much for this reason, and any thing like full investigation of 
these petty charges is too much for their patience. They have their own 
affairs to think of; the study gf the economy of the regiment, and the 
rational conduct of military discipline, are subjects too troublesome to enter 
upon ; besides, there is always ashelter under cover of that military soph- 
ism, point de zéle. It is not considered “the thing” to be taking what 
might be thought an inquisitive interest in the affairs between the men and 
the non-commissioned officers. We now and then, however, are aroused 
by some awfully revolting instance of sudden revenge for very trifling 
causes, as in the ease of the man now awaiting judgment for shooting his 
sergeant at Aldershott. 

The whole plan of punishment adopted in the army seems to be de- 
signed upon principles singularly uncongenial to humanity, and even 
manliness. Forgiveness is a virtue very rarely exercised; every fault 
and crime a man has ever committed is minutely recorded against him in 
black and white; and this most repugnant testimony lies side by side with 
the “‘ Sermon on the Mount” on the table of the orderly-room, in daily use 
at the “Old Bailey” which goes on every day except Sunday. So that 
© man may be ever so smart and efficient, if he is liable, like some of his 
superiors, to say an angry word, or indulge an irresistible penchant for 
whisky, he will find his crimes accumulating against him as it were in a 
multiplying ratio,—a compound interest in the defaulter’s book, which 
makes him give up his own character as utterly irredeemable, 

Strange to say, even officers are frequently gubjected to an extraordi- 
nary amount of unfair annoyance for matters construed as offences which 
in ordinary civil society we should only laugh over. We have heard of 
subalterns happening to express a difference of opinion with their colonel 
as to the nature of the wine, or even the colour of the bottles at table, 
being placed in arrest, and kept so till the tardy arrangements could be 
made for exoneration. Ina similar spirit are those confidential reports 
which result in mysterious crosses against a man’s name at the War- 
Office, and—no promotion. We could name a recent case of an officer, 
whose services are mentioned officially as preéminently gallant, who served 
through the Affghan campaign and volunteered for the Kaffir war, but who, 
early in his career, refused from conscientious scruples to concur with the 
majority in the sentence of a court-martial, and consequently died a cap- 
tain at sixty, with twenty-five years’ service. These are some illustra- 
tions of the minor defects allowed to exist from neglect, and which ought 
to be expunged ; but they remain, because both men and officers are toc 
proud to consider them for a moment in comparison with the honour 
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that attaches to a service of such high prestige, in which all the regi- 
ments have their special traditions, and which most men will sacrifice the 
dearest tie on earth rather than disgrace. 

Perhaps one of the most humiliating things a publicist, in these en- 
lightened times, ever has to comment upon is “the lash.” It is not that 
the punishment is too severe, but that it partakes too much of the cruelty 
of slow torture; and, inflicted, as it always is, in presence of the offen- 
der’s comrades, it never fails to rouse a feeling of disgust and horror at 
the mere sight. But this is not the worst of it; for vile as the crime 
may have been, the men look on,—that is, those who can do so,—till the 
extremity of the poor wretch’s sufferings calls up a certain sympathy 
for him; just as when some savage beast in his death-throes is put out 
of his misery by a death-blow from the most humane hand. The deli- 
berate cruelty of the whole transaction has in it something quite un- 
worthy of man and the dignity of justice. The misfortune too is, that 
experience convinces us no benefit ever results from flogging. 

Public opinion, pretty freely expressed for many years against the 
lash, has only recently extorted the concession of a limit to fitty lashes, 
and a classification of the bad characters of the army into the comparative 
and superlative degrees—the bad and the worst. But surely if discipline 
cannot be enforced without this barbarous means, in the name of human- 
ity, let Government relax their hold upon their volunteers, and not compel 
them to assist in a cruel ordeal, at which the stoutest heart has been 
known to flinch, and brave men, who never turned their backs to an 
enemy, have not had the courage to face. 

The brand of the lash is fatal; sooner or later, it is certain to be fol- 
lowed by that indelible seal of the deserter’s crest, the letter D,—an intaglio 
carved over the heart of the state volunteer. Here is another unworthy 
and really useless little cruelty. Why not cut off the man’s nose, or 
slit his ears ?—that would effectually prevent his offering himself as a 
candidate for reélection. Would it not be but fair, that when the army 
volunteer offers his services, that book of fate “the Mutiny Act and 
Articles of War’ should be laid open before him, and that he should be 
informed of all the contingencies that await the military novitiate? If 
fair dealing were in this way resorted to, we should hear no more of men 
chopping off their thumbs, rubbing pounded glass into their eves, and 
otherwise mutilating themselves, in order to escape from a service into 
Which they have, in some sense certainly, been betrayed. We must find 
room for a remarkable case in point, which stands recorded in the archives 
of the service, and which we have from the very best authority. During 
the Crimean war, a recruit was brought before the assistant-surgeon of a 
regiment at home. He was a well-built able young man, with a hard- 
looking head, intelligent features, showing a trace of endurance and hard- 
ship, and he appeared anxious to serve. When on inspection he faced 
about, however, his back and side showed an awkward confused-looking 
sear, which the surgeon at once recognised as a burn of some kind. He 
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accounted for this in the readiest manner and with perfect self-possession. 
He had been, he said, to sea one time in his life, and while in harbour 
was assisting to hoist a carboy of vitriol out ofthe hold, when the slings 
broke, and down came the large bottle, breaking against the deck, and 
spilling the burning liquid over our recruit. The surgeon, by the time 
this short explanation was ended, had convinced himself that the scar was 
really caused by vitriol, as he happened to be familiar with the appearance 
from an accidental burn of thé kind on his own foot. Still, of course, he 
searched closely for marks of the lash and the letter D; none could be 
seen. The recruit was passed, soon learnt his drill, and became one of 
the smartest men in the regiment, well-conducted and steady withal. All 
went well with him for a considerable time, when in some mysterious way 
it oozed out that he was a branded deserter. The surgeon was directed to 
make a minute examination again, but nothing more would have been 
discovered, had not the poor fellow’s heart failed him, and led him, thus 
hunted down, to confess all. “Sir,” he said, “ I know what you're look- 
ing for, and I'll tell you all about it.” He then related how he had, for 
violent and repeated acts of insubordination and desertion, been flogged 
and branded. That when undergoing his sentence in the cells, he got a 
comrade to buy him some vitriol, and with this he actually burnt out the 
hated marks upon his body, suffering all the while the most acute agony, 
without its being discovered.* The man was, in the usual course, handed 
over to an escort, and very probably to be rebranded and flogged again 
before his comrades. Imagine the extraordinary nerve and endurance so 
terribly misdirected in this man; such qualities, one would have thought, 
might have led to deeds of Spartan heroism, had they been met with tact 
and some kindliness from superiors. Morally speaking, we can hardly see 
why this poor fellow should not have been allowed to follow out the plan 
of redemption, which who shall say he had not formed and resolved upon 
in his heart. But no; where a soldier has disgraced himself, there he is 
kept, with all the burden of iniquity on his head, and his disgrace bla- 
zoned to all his associates, if he have any, in the regiment. It says little for 
our management if the profession of a soldier cannot be made attractive, 
—if men cannot be got to enter the ranks without all manner of con- 
temptible deceptions and false allurements. What to do with their de- 
serters and bad characters is no doubt a difficulty with our military ad- 
ministrators. Ifwe might suggest an expedient, it would be, to form a 
corps for foreign service, into which discontented or disgraced men could 
be drafted,—a sort of English Bashi-Bazouks. They might be called 
the “ Retrievers,” or the “ Reformers,” with the motto on their ensign, 
“Not so bad as we seem,” or “ Never too late to mend.” ‘There is not 
the least doubt these fellows would fight and follow their officers as 
bravely and truly as any, if selected with any thing like judgment; and 





* M. De Balzac relates a similar artifice on the part of his ideal hero, the convict 
Vauirin, in order to obliterate the marks of the galley-slave’s brand. 
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officers would be found ready and willing to command them. During the 
Crimean war, a proposition was made to form a convict corps, and several 
officers of experience viewed the project favourably, more than one offering 
to take them in hand. 

But if crimes and punishments are to be lessened in the army, the 
humanity status of the soldier must be raised, and the few good men who 
choose the life must not be contaminated by the dregs of society fished 
up by the recruiting sergeant. ‘The present Minister for War has, we 
know, exercised a vigorous reforming hand in many directions; but we 
cannot think that he is so satisfied as to be disposed to rest from his 
labours. Soldiers are improved and improving physically and morally. 
The leather stock is no longer such a garotting implement as it was; 
trousers and tunics now give a man room for his strength; as to knapsack, 
shako, and boots, we fear the right thing has yet to be discovered; and 
we fancy a hint might be taken from the rifle volunteers upon these small 
but not unimportant points. As far as we know, the volunteer uniform 
proves cheap, comfortable, and serviceable; at any rate, if it is not, it can 
easily be made so, as they are not under the rule of Marshal Pipeclay. 

It will be of small use looking for great results from the educational 
system applied to the army, as it is now, by a staff of schoolmasters, by 
regimental schools and garrison schools, by lectures and entertainments, 
so long as the army is recruited from the sluices of the enlistment system. 
Even with the aid of the chaplains, the whole force is swamped by the 
tide of vice and ignorance that constantly flows into the ranks. That 
better material exists in the country, and that a real military spirit 
animates the better class of the community, is shown by the strong ranks 
of the volunteers. But it is not likely that men with any prospects at 
all, men not friendless and houseless, will take to soldiering as a business, 
ofering (provided sun-stroke, yellow fever, and the bullets of the enemy 
are escaped for twenty years) retirement with Chelsea and a laurel-leaf, or 
a shilling a day with a crossing to sweep. 

There are thousands of young men in London and our other great 
cities doing work which women could do much better, while thousands 
of fair slaves of the needle are driven to a wretched, often a depraved 
life. Many of these youths lead a life of equal disgust and blighting 
tendency in the ranks of commerce ; they may be fed like fighting cocks, 
or as omnibus-horses are to get the work out of them; but they are “ put 
up,” as a soldier says, in lots of forty or fifty in a room with a high dead 
wall close to the window. They sit or stand, or loll over the counter all 
‘day, and growing more sallow in colour as their salary rises, develop 
into leathery old men at thirty-five. Happily the Volunteer movement 
has already rescued some of those who could afford to join companies, 
but there must be twice as many who could not, however they might 
wish it. Can Government do nothing to make the ranks of the army 
preferable to these men? 

There is no innate reason why bravery should belong to blackguard- 
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ism; there ought to be nothing in the duties of a soldier debasing, 
brutish, or offensive to his natural manliness; it is the fault of our 
system that there is any thing of the kind. The volunteers will serve to 
enlighten the military authorities, and show them what a power there is 
as yet unworked. They may see here a body of men who can be trusted 
to wear belts and sidearms in the streets; and if they want to know how 
men of this class take the field for the first time, we can accommodate 
them with a specimen in those spirited fellows (Garibaldi’s Englishmen) 
who charged in companies against the Neapolitan battalions, and stood 
fire like veterans, under the command too of amateur Brigadier Peard. 
Of course we are not supposing that the majority of the volunteers 
would be disposed to enter the regular army, nor that any of the class 
who would be glad to become volunteers would offer to enlist, unless 
the existing system were very much remodelled. But the feeling evinced, 
the taste for soldiering, the aptitude in learning the use of the rifle, 
together with a volunteer force established as a permanent institution 
of the country,—an adult military school, in fact, with a sprinkling of 
cadets,—with all this before their eyes, Government ought, as a measure 
of improvement, to consider whether the system of pay and promotion 
could not be so altered as to make the service acceptable to a superior 
class of men. If Government were to lay themselves out to gain the 
services of genuine volunteers, we believe incalculable benefits would 
accrue to the State. The tremendous losses by crime and desertion would 
be comparatively annihilated ; bounties, always a questionable expedient, 
would be unnecessary ; the average number of effectives would be very 
greatly increased ; and, above all, a way would be opened towards reach- 
ing those desiderata—promotion from the ranks, with provision for earlier 
retirement from the higher grades of the service. ‘The system of pro- 
motion from the ranks and no purchase have, we are aware, many diffi- 
culties, doubts, and differences of opinion surrounding them ; but we can- 
not help thinking these are destined to be the rule some time in the future 
of the British army, and that the boasted idea of the French army, “ that 
every soldier carries a marshal’s baton in his knapsack,” associated as it is 
there with conscription, may yet become the dominant one in our army, 
though without any tincture of military fanaticism. Here, again, the vo- 
lunteers offer a practical illustration: we see noblemen privates standing 
shoulder to shoulder “ practising the touch” with stout clerks and shop- 
keepers, and obeying the orders of Sergeant Perkins as if he were not 
their most obsequious bootmaker. The fusion of all distinctions except the 
mechanical ones necessary to the construction of a regiment, is not found 
to interfere with efficiency and strict discipline. As the ranks of the army 
are now filled, there is a raison d’étre for the aristocratic element in the 
half-superstitious regard for rank which influences the lower strata and 
the contiguous layers of the middle classes; but the spread ‘of social im- 
provements, the cultivation of the waste places of society, must eventually 
stop the rank produce of weeds and thistles, and favour the springing up 
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of new growths of sapling oak from the tough roots of the old tree. In 
this condition of the people, the State should be prepared to accept the 
services of volunteers of the right sort,—men who would despise bounties 
and abhor desertion, but not indifferent to military fame, with all the 
charms of a soldier’s life; and assuredly not less animated by the sacred 
fire of patriotism which burns in the heart of every true Englishman. 

We owe a debt of how many million blessings and benefits to our 
army—to those very men even whom a Frenchman (M. Esquiros) sneers 
at as the “ pauvres diables qui ont accepté le shilling de sa Majesté.” We 
try to pay it off in something better than medals and marble monuments, 
and crying in sanctified tones, ‘‘ Peace to the souls of the heroes; their 
deeds were great in fight.” But aclientéle of 64,000 pensioners is felt to 
be an awful burden on the state, with its 1,200,000/. per annum. Far 
be it from us to grudge this trumpery shilling a day, even if it does go 
to make some glorious old boys get groggy every night, and “ fight 
their battles o’er again;” but the question may be entertained whether 
the succession to this class of the military establishment might not be 
stopped, by accepting the service of men for shorter periods at some- 
what higher pay, and from a class to whom the shilling a day would be 
no great object. Pension for services would of course be excepted. 

There are many persons, more particularly officers of great experience, 
who are perpetually harping upon the risk of a falling-off in recruits for 
the army. Looking back, there is some reason for their fears; but look- 
ing forward and around at our citizen soldiers, there is none. There is 
enough here to banish the thought of conscription, if ever such an idea 
could be entertained on this soil of liberty, and necessary as it is esteemed 
for the perfection of some of the military systems of Europe. Even the 
compulsory three years’ service of Prussia would be esteemed by us an 
interference with the personal liberty of the subject. The old militia was 
a compulsory service by ballot; and many will remember the excitement 
about being drawn for the militia, a predicament only escaped from by 
either finding a substitute or paying 20/. smart money. But the hearty 
way in which the volunteer movement has progressed, not solely, as we 
believe, from any dread of invasion, suggests whether certain social privi- 
leges might not be the right of any man who chose to serve for a time. 
Not exactly a military franchise, but something more in the spirit of 
the Greek custom; so that a man, if able and strong in wind and limb, 
should not be considered to have won his spurs unless he had served in 
some way, either as volunteer rifleman, militiaman, or regular, not ex- 
cepting, of course, the sister service. The salutary effects of bodily 
training, and the necessary acquirement of systematic habits of orderly 
and united codperation, as well as the self-reliance which every rifleman 
must get, are all highly in favour of military training as a custom pre- 
paratory to many of the duties of life. This, however, is a subject that 
would carry us too far a-field, and as we hear the bugle sounding the 
“ Cease firing,” we must haste to leave our pen-skirmishing, and reti.e. 

I 








Over the Cchauon to Baathek. 


TRAVELLERS—whiether their travels be long or short, whether bounded 
by Monument Hill or Margate, or (better qualified for admission among 
the Upper Ten of the Travellers’ Club) extending from London to Cash- 
mere, Timbuctoo, or tle Mountains of the Moon—travellers, longs or 
shorts, spondees or dactyls of locomotion, have one feeling’ in common. 
They are all heartily elad when some expected haven of rest we in 
sight; whether it be the wife of the “citizen - f credit and renown” espy- 
ing the desired Margate Pier from the deck of the Thames steamer, or the 
exclusive aristocrat (who has gone forth ay search of a sensation) as he 
catches sight of the pillars of Philce from the deck of his Nile boat. 

Travellers and early risers are very commonly egotists. It is not so 
much what they say as what they imply by their aggravating manner 
(teaching you that the ‘y Lave a sense of their own superiority), which 
proves this. Have you been as far as the Pyramids ?—with what a 
“sense” does your friend regard your limited opportunities who has been 
to the Second Cataract! Have you ever toiled across that dreary desert 
from Damascus to Palmyra “ outside” a camel, and suffered the inevitable 

a-sickness attendant on an inaugural essay of that dreadful method of 
locomotion? When, at last, you have rested your weary limbs beside 
the delicious fountain on yon der hill-side, and begun to feel rewarded 
for your venture, as you oraz e upon the wondrous ruins of Zenobia’s pride, 
have you by chance enc ‘ountered some more venturous Briton returning 
‘vom Mosul or Bagdad? If so, how has he made nothing—ab solutely 
nothing—of all your trials and experiences, wanderings and. journeying’s ; 
giving you distinctly to understand that the man who has never trav: elled 
further ‘than Palmyra i is a child—a baby—a very infant wrapped in the 
swaddling-clothes of geographic ignorance, and still eribbed in the limits 
of a nursery, as to opportunities of having seen any thing, or been any 
where! No, sir!” (he does not say, but very clearly conveys in that 
unspoken language of looks and shrugs)—“ No, sir! the man who has 
never yet reached Nimroud, explored Palace No. 1, gone to Ararat, 
done his “ascent” there, and laden his mules with bricks from Babylon, 
‘an lay no claim to travel, and had better at once be silent as to his 
privations.” 

It is most probable when our friend from Palmyra returns to Eng- 
land, he will speak in precisely the same manner to his friend who has 
never travelled further than Troy and the Seven Churches. In fact, the 
travelled walk on stilts over the untravelled, and look down at them just 
as the early riser regards with a look of pity (which is the severity of 
_ virtue) the man who objects to shaving in the fogey atmosphere of 
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7 A.M., and prefers, if it be convenient, in wintry weather to enjoy his 
matutinal muffin not earlier than the peep of day. 

In his conversation the traveller makes you feel the same thing by 
implication. Wherever he has undergone most hardship, and been most 
glad to reach the end of his day’s toil, there is the place towards which 
he is also most glad to turn his observations among his friends and kins- 
folk. They are made to feel their own insignificance in the greatness 
of his fatigues, perils, and experiences. 

The reader will be quite prepared by these introductory remarks for 
a characteristic piece of egotism. Ifthe traveller finds a satisfaction in, 
and derives self-esteem from, the narration of his sufferings, great indeed 
must be his self-complacency who describes crossing the Lebanon and 
Anti-Lebanon. 

It is not unusual to enter Syria by Beyrout, having voyaged per 
“ Austrian Lloyd’s” from Trieste, vid Rhodes and Cyprus. St. George 
and the Dragon made Beyrout famous in times of old. In these utili- 
tarian days it is chiefly famous for sponges. 

From Beyrout to the Cedars of Lebanon is three days’ journey. 
Three days! and the distance is only as far as from London to Oxford. 
It is, however, a very different matter to travelling by the Great 
Western—malgré its dividends. There you have to climb hill-sides that 
seem as if they were metalled by Titans with monster blocks of iron-ore ; 
or to wander along circuitous valleys that persist in looking as if their 
windings were leading you back to the place from whence you came. 
For those who sit at home at ease, and are content to pick up their in- 
formation from Herodotus Junior, it will be desirable to make a mental 
N.B. to this effect :—in Asia Minor twenty to twenty-five miles per diem 
may be considered as very respectable travelling—particularly respect- 
able,—when the following is rather than otherwise a subdued description 
of how the day is spent. 

la.m. Restless Traveller (to ditto ditto). “ Ave you asleep, Tom- 
linson ?” 

T. to R. T. “ Asleep! “I wish I were. I’ve never closed my eyes 
since I got on this wretched stretcher.” 

(The dragoman would have been deeply hurt in his susceptibilities 
had he heard this remark; the “stretcher” so called being regarded 
by him as a_ bed, provided for “ Milord Inglesi-gentleman” totally 
irrespective of lavish outlay. It consists top and bottom of two cross- 
bars of wood, shaped like an X, with six feet of canvas sacking between; 
and the said cross-bars—not commonly, but always—being “infirm of 
purpose,” have a perpetual tendency to a rapid dectine, which deposits 
the traveller on the ground.) 

R. T. “ Are your musquito curtains tight ?” 

Tomlinson. “Tight as wax. How are yours?” 

R. T. “They seem all right, but I’m pricking all over with pins. 
I feel as if the fairies were stabbing me from head to foot.” 
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Tomlinson. “Ha, ha! To be sure: just like the well at Jericho. 
Don’t you know it’s the sand-flies? Nothing keeps them out. India! 
Musquitos !— curtains! — rubbish! India’s a paradise; musquitos a 
blessing ; their delicious “hum” soothing, melodious, Mozart on wings, 
compared with—” 

R. 7. “My dear friend, are you wandering in your dreams?” 

Tomlinson. “Jericho! Go to Jericho!” 

Prolonged silence: the silence of the stilly night—poetically “au- 
dible.” 

3 4M. Sound of voices outside: a sort of chorus of the sibilation 
that is heard in an Oratorio at Exeter Hall, or from the lips of the “needy 
knife-grinder.” The sound in question proceeds from the Arabs, who 
are “up and doing’”—grooming the horses for the coming day. The 
morning air becomes fragrant with Latakia; and the “ donkey-boy,” who 
always accompanies a cavalcade while travelling, whose business it is to 
sing songs, enliven the Arabs, and make himself (en route) generally use- 
ful, is heard chanting a joyous carol, which sounds like the following : 

[1t being found impossible to reduce the song to any ordinary notes 
on the gamut, the Printer requests it may be omitted, though 
it 18 a loss.] 

4 a.m. Dragoman enters the tent. The Arabs, he says, are ready. 
The cook (a Greek, of course,—tall, handsome, dark, and an excellent 
cook, but a great rascal) is preparing breakfast; and the mule-men want 
to strike the tents and pack them on the mules to travel. 

A general turn-out ensues. A brass basin a-top of a portmanteau, “ in 
the open,” with a towel and a comb, furnish ‘a dressing-room for the 
company. Razors being unknown, beards ensue; and looking-glasses not 
existing, the feelings of Mr. 'Truefit would be, were that eminent coiffeur 
present, grossly outraged. 

4} a.m. Breakfast: coffee, fowl, rice, perhaps an egg, if ina “henny” 
land. 

While Tomlinson is enjoying his egg, the cool gray of the morning is 
intruded upon by a sudden splash of blood-red pouring: out on the horizon. 
The mountains, like unguarded Duncan, might be supposed to have been 
asleep, and the sun having broken upon their rest, to have stained the 
sheets of morning’s fleecy mists, with their life. 

“ There was riding and striding ’midst Dogherty’s clan, 


tourkes, Rileys, and Reardons, they rode and they ran ; 
They dashed helter-skelter.” 


That parody on “ Young Lochinvar” will give something approaching an 
idea of the “ start” when an Eastern cavalcade applies itself to the busi- 
ness of the day. There is none of that “ poetry of motion” which the pencil 
of Stothard has thrown into his picture of the “Canterbury Pilgrims.” 
Travellers, dragoman, and cook ride on Arabs ;-—but not those Arab steeds 
with which the musical young ladies of a few years back used to the 
“battle speed,” amidst the lisping ecstasies of a Clapham tea-party. The 
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weary Haymarket cab-horse, as he turns-in about 5 a.m. in the height 
of the London season, would be a much more truthful portrait of the 
Arab steed which commonly falls to the lot of the Eastern traveller. A 
highly-bred Arab is there just as scarce, and just as much prized, as at 
“ Cook and Co.’s, Calcutta,” or at “the Corner.” 

Pace is a thing that your dragoman never considers. He caters alone 
for carriage. By carriage the transportation of the body is to be under- 
stood, because there are no carriages in Syria. Your choice lies be- 
tween riding on an Arab, a mule, or a camel. Bad is commonly the 
best ; and so, with much grumbling, and a rehearsal of all the vernacular 
of the stable, you accept your fate and the jaded hack which is honoured 
with the name of Arab. 

The pencil of Leech, with all the vigour and humour which that 
inimitably comic draughtsman can exhibit, has rendered to the life the 
stable-keeper who passes off his nag, attenuated with blemishes, upon the 
unsophisticated Mr. Briggs. It would be well if the same artist could 
be placed in the compound of the Belle-Vue Hotel, Beyrout, some spring 
morning, when a travelling-party is about to start for the “Cedars” -of 
Lebanon. The stable-keeper of Beyrout is quite fitted to bear comparison 
with the stable-keeper of St. Giles or Holywell, Oxford. Holywell! 
those were happy days, reader, when we were suited with those superior 
hacks, yelept “ Rosinante” and “Miss Lucy,” by an obliging friend in 
Holywell; when we had exhausted the last of our daily and muchi-de- 
tested lectures ; when we scudded across the “ Quad” when the blessed 
1 p.m. had arrived, and found that Simpson, the scout, had the split 
mackerel broiled in butter, and the tankard of egg-flip, all ready, and 
all hot ! 

Don’t you remember what a diurnal delight it was to doff the ragged 
bombazine and trencher-cap, to don the beaver, and sally forth to Charles 
S—m—d’s in search of faithful Rosinante? Ah, me! that well-known 
oak-grained gateway. Never passed I through any portal so jubilantly as 
I have through that. I have stoed under the door of the Taaj at Agra, 
under the columns of Luxor, under the pillars of Philee; toiled up that 
majestic ascent into the chamber of Cheops; stood under the mighty eagle 
of Baalbek’s matchless temple ; mused on the staircase at Fontainebleau ; 
and looked up, “ many’s the time and oft,” into the dark opening through 
which the portcullis fell in the noblest castellated gateway that now re- 
mains in England, beneath which “old Jolin of Gaunt, time-honoured 
Lancaster,” passed in all the pride and dignity of royalty. But not one 
of these famous places can recall such pleasurable sensations as the 
sportive undergraduate must feel when, in the companionship of some five 
or six school-fellows and college-chums, he issues forth from the familiar 
gateway of quiet Holywell for a “constitutional” on Bullingdon; or, 
better far, having put in an “egrotat,” steals out stealthily after chapel, 
meets his “ mount” in Oriel Lane, and then “ tally-lo-lio-ho boys!” for 


the day with Gifford’s hounds. 
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I wonder whether others share equally in the admiration which I have 
always had for LXII. of Tennyson’s In Memoriam? What stately 
figures in our country’s history does it coniure up, and, above all, what 
labours! How the poet wakes our sy mpathies for the man 

“ Who breaks his birth’s invidious bar, 


And grasps the skirts of happy chance, 
And breasts the blows of circumstance 


74 


And grapples with his evil star”! 


And yet, in the midst of the labour, he recalls the hill, the oe and the 
friend that was his earliest mate, still living on his native land, within the 
limits of his narrower fate. 


“ Does my old friend remember me ?” 


From many a country-parsonage, many a set of chambers, from the anti- 
podes, that thought must revert in the minds of thousands to the pair 
of gates in Holywell. As men scattered across the world are fighting 
the great battle, they must often think of the hunter and the hack, the 
bit of “pink,” and the loose-hbox ; and I fancy they must ask the question, 
“Do my old friends remember me ?” 

I still possess my “brush”! The fox that owned it would not re- 
cognise his tailnow. It is a brush truly: with a handle of ebony it hangs 
beside my writing-table, and neat-hamded Phillis dusts the books there- 
with. I sit silent as I watch its graceful hairs whisked unheedingly 
over my judicious Hooker, or the thumbed leaves of my “ Pindari Car- 
mina.” To what base or to what noble uses may we come! But if Alex- 
ander stops a bung-hole, tell me, shades of foxes, you who have lost your 
tails, “ animi sub vulpe latenies,”’ is it not in the course of nature that 
your brushes should be brushes inleed—dramatice “ practicable” ? 

Adieu, Holywell, and adieu, best of ste wile-kenpens! incomparable 
judge of “flesh”! or rather, not adieu, but “aw revoir.” The stable- 
keepers of Beyrout have tempted memory back to old times; and though 
my “ malacca” is useless now, it is sacredly preserved—a memento of the 
happy days that are gone for ever. 

Pardon this digression, reader ; and with our seven-leagued boots let 
us travel directly back to the Belle-Vug Hotel, Beyrout. 

It is rightly named; for as you stand in the verandah, and look 
through the arch at the end, you have heneath your feet the town of 
Beyrout, jutting forth with a promontory into the Mediter ranean, behind 
it a beautiful bay, and beyond that. the hills of the Lebanon rising in 
terraces one above the other, dappled with spots of green; the sun’s 
rays ever and again glancing on patches of white building nestling in the 
bosom of the hills, where tlie “ well-to-do” inhabitants, and the consuls 
and European merchants, delight to retreat in the hot weather, and find 
‘a temperature more congenial to European blood than the sweltering lanes 
and bazaars of thriving dirty Beyrout. 

This scene was before us, when the compound in front of the hotel 
was suddenly occupied by our dragoman, introducing the stable-keeper 
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and his Arab steeds for choice, pick, and approval, preparatory to our 
start. 

We drew lots out of a lat who should have first choice, who second, 
&c. This done, the fortunate No. 1 mounted and tried the horses in 
turn. And here all the talent of the stable-keeper was exhibited. We 
were treated as a “ Freshman” is when first he ventures inside an Oxford 
“livery.” The object of the owner was to “ force” (as the conjuror would 
say) the greatest “screws ;” and in accomplishing this he was no doubt 
aided and abetted, for obvious reasons, by the dragoman. ‘The poorer 
the horse, the cheaper the rate of hire to the dragoman. There was his 
interest directly ; because le was paid so much per head per diem by us 
to find horses, provencer, provisions, tents, every thing. The poorer 
the horse, and the slower the pace it could go,—there was the drago- 
man’s interest indirectly ; because the shorter the day’s stage, the longer 
the time which would be consumed, therefore the more days’ pay and 
profit to him. Prospective travellers may take hints; and they will 
perhaps not be surprised at the conclusion we came to thus early in our 
adventures, that, between dragoman and stable-keeper, we had fallen 
among’ thieves. 

There are persons in this world, like Sir Charles Coldstream, who 
have so completely used up everything, that they set forth at last in 
search of a new sensation. Here let me suggest a complete novelty. It 
is a first day’s ride in a Turkish saddle. The sensations are novel to 
the last degree, and most decided in their character. An English saddle 
padded with “ Macadam,” well lumped down the line of the thigh and 
calf, will suggest the best resemblance that my unfertile imagination can 
conjure up. Instead of the smooth leather that Peat or Gibson would 
provide, let the saddle be supposed to be stitched over with a piece of 
rough-woven hearth-rug; the stirrup-leathers knotted at various places 
to suit them to the leng th of the leg of the rider; and instead of a flat 
steel snap to fasten them to the saddle, let the said leathers be tied to 
the front in a thick knot, a very cancer of cordage,—and the uninitiated 
will have a tolerable idea of the sort of “ pad” on to which he vaults 
when entering Asia Minor. 

Vain and: rash is the attempt to try the paces of a horse when pound- 
ing on such an instrument of torture. The stable-keeper grins his satisfac- 
tion while he assures you of tlie excellence of his quadruped; and having 
_ jolted you into your fate, assumes tliat the animal you have crossed will 
. exactly suit, and begins to knot your stirrup-leathers to the required 
length. The word “fate” is here used advisedly ; because, as every thing 
beyond the Archipelago is fate, the sooner a traveller from Europe 
makes his mind up to his fate the better. When it became the 
writer’s turn to “try his nag,” nothing would induce him to submit to 
the knotted stirrup-leathers. Protests, loud and long and vain, were 
entered against the saddle; but the stirrups and leathers, calculated to 
bore holes all down the leg, were not to be endured. It would have been 
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better to bear, and be patient with fate, as an episode at Baalbek will 
hereafter prove. However, fate was resisted, and the dragoman was 
compelled to go to the Beyrout bazaar and buy new irons and leathers. 

He returned with a great display; for the stirrups were in some way 
plated or “tinned,” and consequently, viewed at a little distance, they 
looked like silver. Proud of my resolution and the result, the mount was 
called; the mules moved on, carrying the tents; the fowls, caged for 
some coming’ repast, fluttered ‘like Shakspere’s Volscians; the donkey- 
boy headed the cavalcade; the “ Inglesi-gentlemens” followed in the 
rear ; and the dragoman and cook completed the imposing spectacle. 

As any one day is a sample of all days, we may revert to that mo- 
ment in a preceding page where our travellers, having dressed and break- 
fasted, are about to set forth upon the day’s journey. 

5 a.m. The whole party is safely astir; the donkey-boy, sitting ap- 
parently on the tail of his donkey, is always well ahead. The Arab 
horses, having enjoyed a night’s rest, are at first coaxed into a spurt, leav- 
ing the mules and the baggage far away in the rear. But this vivacity 
seldom outlives the first half-hour, after which the horses subside into the 
same pace as the asses, male and female. 

Unless it be in the spring of the year, w hen the hills of Syri ia are dressed 
in abundant verdure, and the green is variegated with thousands of tlower- 
ing heather ; when the broad plains of Coele-Syria, of Esdraelon, and of the 
Maritime, are positively glittering in the morning light, like waving seas of 
gold,—unless at such period, nothing can be more wearying to the eye than 
the general aspect of the country, stretching from the Dead Sea northward 
to Tripoli. In one portion of the Lebanon, particularly in that which lies 
between Beyrout and the Cedars, the land is thickly covered with boulders 
of adark, and in many places vitrified, character; but the country gene- 
rally consists of unending and exhausting hills and mounds of dreary 
barren limestone. Timber is a thing positively unknown, except among 
the solitary trees of the few remaining cedars occupying one little plot 
upon the summits of Lebanon; or in that happy valley which the Barada 
(the Abana and Pharpar of ancient Scripture) cleaves for itself amongst 
the fastnesses of Anti-Lebanon, bursting madly over rock and crag, and 
driving onward, furiously until it makes its way into the plain of Damas- 
cus. ‘Wherever those “ waters of Damascus” rush along, there is timber 
and shrub, plant, flower, verdure, richness, and plenty. Except in some 
very rare exceptions,—as at Banias, the ancient Cesarea-Philippi,—the 
above places are the only ones wherein “timber” is to be found; and 
throughout the rest of the land the eye meets with nothing but olive, mul- 
berry, vine, walnut, and fig trees. These are in abundance, but they give 
no effect of foliage, and are consequently most unsatisfying to the eye, 
which thirsts for shadow and for something green. It was well in ancient 
days to describe this as a land of corn, wine, and oil. Such it was; and 
despite Turkish misrule, Druse and Maronite animosity, sucn it still is. 
But these are very poor and unsatisfactory elements in the picturesque. 
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From Nimes to Montpelier the olive-gardens are infinitely more beau- 
tiful than any where in Syria; and yet no one would quote them as con- 
tributing much to the beauty of the lovely hill-sides on which they are so 
richly cultivated. 

When you are in your saddle, therefore, at 5 a.m., the day’s prospect is 
not very inspiriting in a general way. You ride, and ride, and ride to 
enjoy the pleasures of association, and not, as a general rule, the beauty 
of scenery. Regarded as a country, for nine months in the year (that is, 
except in the blush of spring) Syria is the most wearying, sun-baked, tau- 
tographical place in the world,—perpetual hills, everlasting rocks, blind- 
ing limestone ridges, limestone mule-paths, limestone valleys, limestone 
every thing and every where. The water is muddy with limestone; the 
scorching sun grills every flower and herb on this natural oven of lime- 
stone; the houses are built of it, floored with it, ceiled with it, roofed 
with it. Sir Roderick Murchison would be exasperated with: it. 

But it is, with a few exceptions, the historical associations connected 

-with particular places (as I have said) that encourage the weary traveller 
still to go forward. Were it not that Christianity, the Apostles, and last of 
all the Crusaders, have given such intense interest to a multitude of spots 
dotted all over this country, I can hardly conceive a traveller having 
resolution to sustain the exhausting monotony and funeral pace of a tour 
through Syria. 

From 5 to 10 a.m. you jog along, and commonly smoke. Hills above 
you, around you, behind you; now a little descent, and then the course 
of a dried-up brook; then up another hill. The horses and mules stumble 
and stagger in a groove about a foot wide and two feet deep. This 
is cut through the ascents and descents, and is the only representative 
of aroad. It looks like an open drain; but it saves the beasts of burden 
from the shelving rocks, which are always very slippery, and conse- 
quently uncertain footing both for horse, mule, and camel. 

After five hours’ jowneying, the dragoman usually looks out for 
some place of shelter—the shadow ofa ruin, or the covering of a grove of 
fig-trees is the most common, and, if possible, near a well or a stream. 

The first of all considerations is to reach a spot where you can get 
water. So that throughout the East the well answers to the old English 
“half-way house” and road-side “ accommodation for man and beast,” 
which gave their cheerful welcome to the “ Tally-ho” and “ Red Rover” 
that flourished before this age of iron. 

10 a.m. The well and rest. 

Water may well create a digression. You halt where you can find water. 
That element is becoming daily more valued in England both for external 
and internal application; but if any one wants to learn its real value, and 
how far it excels all wines, spirits, and beer, let him travel for a few days 
among’ the mountains around the Dead Sea. A drop of water there has 
its price, and its value is appreciated. 

When you halt, water, bread, figs (toujours des figues), grapes, or 
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the packed-up and fresh-baked remnants of the ancient gallinacea served 
at breakfast, are the provender which, about ten o'clock and again about 
one or two P.M., your dragoman produces. 

You get into what shade you can, and immediately your horse, regard- 
less of saddle, or whatever he may be laden with, lies down and rolls about 
violently, raising clouds of choking dust. When ten or twelve animals 
adopt this species of demonstration expressive of their delight at being 
temporarily relieved from their burdens, the refreshing viands are peppered 
with a deposit that convinces you of your rapidly fulfilling that destiny 
to which we ave all proverbially Dorn, with reference to tle consumption of 
a peck of dirt during the period of our natural life. 

This species of refection is the only relief to the monotony of the day 
When it is ended, and you have rested awhile, you mount and ride on 
again (the ordinary pace being a quick walk), until such time as the sun 
begins to verge towards the horizon. During your rest the mules with the 
baggage have pushed on, to some selected tenting-ground, which is ge- 
nerally reached from five to six o’clock. You arrive in a scene of confu- 
sion, your goods, chattels, and household stuif being scattered about like 
furniture in the street at a metropolitan fire. Inquisitive natives and 
blear-eyed children (ophthalmia being a rule amongst the juvenile popu- 
lation) gatl 1er round at a little distance, to criticise “the strangers, and see 
if there is any thing to steal. The donkey-boy is energetic in keeping 
back the rabble, while the Greek cook prepares a cup of coffee to beguile 
the time until the tents are pitched, and dinner can be prepared. As you 
sip this beverage out of a piece of crockery the size of an egg-cup, the sun 
dips and goes down; and in the absence of twilight, darkness and shiver- 
ing take the place, almost instantaneously, of scorching glare and per- 
spiration. ‘Ten minutes ago you could hardly endure the heat; now you 
rush to pea-jackets and railway -wrappers for all the warmth and pro- 
tection they can extend. 

Dinner follows. Sometimes kid, more rarely mutton, generally fowls 
are the staple food. TF owls, roast to-day, boiled to-morrow, stewed with 
oil the next day, served with onions in broth the day after that, and 
then returning to roast, and going round the same circuit again, is the 
more ordinary “ ordinary” of the repast which is honoured with the name 
of dinner. ‘The Greeks are excellent cooks; and it is really amazing how 
many different dishes they can construct out of the genus fowl. One 
weakness, however, they betray in all their pottage and stews. It is 
the use of oil and garlic. Reconcile your taste to these culinary “ help 
meats” in all things, and you will get on tolerably well, provided you have 
not a passion for variety in food. In Asia Minor Macbeth’s witches 
might have said, “ Fowl is fare.” 

Dinner ended, about nine o’clock you are glad to creep to bed. A dark 
night in a tent, with one or two flickering candles, does not offer any par- 
ticular inducement to joviality; and the ordinary result of ten or twelve 
hours in the saddle is a strong inclination to somnolency. What you have 
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to expect in the dead waste and middle of the night has been already 
described. 

This is a very unpoetic but accurate description of the way you 
pass the day in the land of the East—the land of romance (on paper). 
Oh, the difference between romance and reality! That which reconciles 
you to bear and sutfier is locality. Every day, and frequently often in 
the same day, you expect to reach places of which you have heard and 
read in listory, sacred and profane, since your childhood. 

What would not any one endure to start from Beyrout and visit the 
Cedars of Lebanon, Baalbek, Damascus, and Palmyra, one after the 
other ? 

Let us start. We will ¢o over the Lebanon to Baalbek. 

Having leit Beyrout on those notorious Arab steeds, we proceed for 
some three hours along the shore, where the spurs of the Lebanon range 
sweep down to the ocean, and block up any passage on the sea-board. 
The road begins to ascend, by a very rugged mule-path, until it reaches 
some 150 feet ubove the water. Continuing for some distance, scrambling 
over rocky ledges, we at length arrive at a spot where the path winds 
round a sharp, bold headland, reminding us somewhat of a pass in the 
Alps. Here we come upon the Dog River, the ancient Lycus, which 
finds its way to the ocean at the foot of this overhanging cliff. The 
river, cliffs, and ocean have made this a natural gateway of the country ; 
there being no means of passage but across the river, and over the rocky 
headland. 

A very ancient ascent, in flights of steps, climbs up the face of the 
cliff from the river, which served as a road to the armies of Senna- 
cherib. 

The rocks above are rich in monuments commemorative of the Assyrian 
and Egyptian invasions. These are cut in the limestone, in recesses, some 
seven or eight feet high. 

The figures of the king, with the winged deity over his head, the 
Egyptian figures, and also the cuneiform inscriptions, are very perfect. 

The rocks on the inner side of the path have been cut perpendicularly, 
and faced. They are for several yards covered with Greek inscriptions ; 
and again, on a broken pedestal, there are remains of a Latin inserip- 
tion. 

These various languages and sculptures are a history in themselves, 
telling us of the great invasions to which this land was subjected, of which 
we read in sacred history. On this side of Mosul, I know of no spot so 
singularly interesting, as regards inscriptions and reck-cut figures, as is 
this mouth of the Dog River. 

The present road was cut (most likely it was an enlargement ani re- 
paration of the far more ancient ones taking the same track) in the reign 
of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, during the second century of the Christian 
era, (There are traces of two or three reads breasting the precipice.) A 
Latia inscription commemorates its construction : 
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IMP. CAES. M. AVRELIVS 
ANTONINVS PIVS FELIX AVGVSTVS 
PART. MAX. BRIT. MAX. GERM. MAXIMVS 
PONTIFEX MAXIMVS 
MONTIBVS IMMINENTIBVS 
LICO FLVMINI CAESIS VIAM DELATAVIT 
PER 

ANTONINIANAM SVAM 





There are still existing nine carved slabs upon the rocks, all of them 
Assyrian or Egyptian. 

The Egyptian commemorate Sesostris, of whom Herodotus speaks ; 
and therefore they take us back three thousand one hundred years, 
or three centuries before David’s time. The Assyrian commemorate 
Sennacherib, some of them, perhaps, the earlier Assyrian invaders; and 
therefore they take us back at least two thousand five hundred years. It 
would be impossible to describe the strange sensations with which a Chris- 
tian traveller looks upon these marvellously perfect records of conquerors 
who carried desolation through this land centuries before the time of Christ. 
Exposed as tliey are to the spray of the sea and the action of the weather, 
it is astonishing to behold a series of sculptures, for the most part as clear 
and sharp as if they had been chiselled yesterday. 

Proceeding round the Bay of Djounie or Kesrouan, we pass some 
ruins built in deep recesses of the rocks, beneath which the tide rushes into 
vaults that are unapproachable. The Arabs give this place the name of 
the Tomb of St. George. Having slain the dragon, our patron saint is 
here supposed to sleep his long’ sleep. 

The sea-cvoast is followed as far as Batroun, presenting no objects of 
any particular interest, beyond some remains of fortified places that were 
battered down by our English ships in 1840. 

At Batroun the traveller bids farewell to the sea, and turns directly 
inland, commencing his ascent of the Lebanon range, in order to reach 
the celebrated Cedars. 

The slopes at the foot of the range call to mind the fields of stone and 
hills in the approach to Marseilles, only that the ruggedness of the former 
far exceeds the latter. 

From Batroun to the Cedars is two days’ easy journey, as far as distance 
is concerned, though the travelling is extremely wearying. It is well not 
to hurry over this ground, for magnificent as the Lebanon is in many places, 
in none is it more so than here. When once the higher ranges are attained, 
the views which present themselves to the eye are superb. You look back 
to the sea, and across the calm and glittering waters of the Mediterranean 
the outline of Cyprus is clearly visible on the horizon. Following the sea- 
board, the eye travels northward, and through that rare atmosphere of 
the East distinctly traces the houses, minarets, and smoke of the town of 
Tripoli; between which and the spot where we stand there interpose a 
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multitude of hills and valleys, which, on a very enlarged scale, have a strong 
resemblance to the view from the summit of the Malvern Hills, looking to- 
wards Wales. But the noblest feature in this superb panorama has yet to 
be mentioned. It is the mountain gorge through which, lashing itself into 
fury, roaring and tumbling over giant rocks, rushes Nahr Abu’ Aly, the 
main branch of the river Kadisha, the sacred river of the Lebanon, rising 
in the neighbourhood of the Cedars, and dashing furiously over crags, and 
through deep valleys, until it reaches Tripoli. 

I know not whether Martin ever travelled in the Lebanon; but whether 
he did or not, his pictures alone give any idea of the scenery through which 
we pass in approaching the Cedars. His rocks, gorges, and even his strange 
trees, with those deep distances, those remote plains and valleys, are a most 
faithful representation of the scenery along the banks of the Kadisha. 

It is impossible to speak of any “valley” on nearing the Cedars by 
the course of the Nahr Abu’ Aly. There is a deep awful gorge, walled in 
with enormous precipices of rock, with here and there little patches or 
knolls covered with verdure, and affording room for a few cottages. Now 
and again the gorge widens, and then a small bridge, and a little village, 
perhaps, ventures to plant itself beside those boisterous waters, reclaim- 
ing a small field for the growth of mulberries, figs, or plantations of pine, 
whose freshness and greenness are most grateful to the eye. Hundreds 
of feet above, you see occasionally a cottage, or perhaps a Maronite 
church, upon a sort of plateau between the precipices and the spring of 
the mountains, which rise again steep and rugged, shutting-in the Cedars 
in a natural amphitheatre of hills. 

The traveller passes along this plateau at an elevation of about 5000 
feet above the sea, rising gradually to 6400, where we reach the Cedars. 
The summits of the mountains above are again 3000 feet higher. 

The Cedars nestle in a little clump in the hollow of a small basin, not 
many hundred feet above the spot where the Nahr Abw’ Aly, after purling 
down the mountain, makes its first leap over a deep precipice. 

The little green patch of trees, overhung by the enormous mountain- 
sides,—gray, cold, and barren, and crowned with snow,—presents a 
striking and very strange contrast to all around it. It stands a veritable 
oasis, lost in a mountain desert, lifted up high above all cultivation and 
the haunts of men. It consists of a cluster of about 500 trees. Of these 
only eleven or twelve are ancient. 

That graceful cedar in Lady Place, Hurley Lock, and that spread- 
ing tree in the Duke of Northumberland’s gardens at Sion House, far ex- 
ceed in beauty any thing at Lebanon. It is the antiquity and the size of 
the Lebanon trees that give them such peculiar interest. By these few 
trees we are carried back in thought to the days of Solomon. The pride 
of Solomon’s Temple, and of the heathen temples of Ephesus and Per- 
sepolis, was enhanced by being ceiled with cedars brought from these 
hills. The mountains are now denuded of their former glory, excepting 
these few, and perhaps one or two more in stray places towards Tripoli. 
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A considerable number existed in remote parts of the Lebanon, I am led 
to believe, up to the commencement of the present century; but they have 
long disappeared. It is not probable that the fine timber of ancient days 
was spared beyond the middle ages. The forests were consumed for 
building purposes, and the consumption was much more rapid than the 
cultivation. Queen Helena’s Church at Bethlehem is the only building 
which now retains in its roof any remains of the ancient cedars; and it is 
a proof how scarce they becanie centuries ago when the fact is narrated, 
that on the repair of that roof it was necessary to provide foreign woods. 
Edward IV. of England presented the “heart of oak” wherewith the 
ancient cedars of the nave of that church are now held together. 

In the midst of the clump of trees there is a small chapel, built much 
in the same way as the hedge-walls of Lancashire and Yorkshire. In 
the roof, the monks, who have charge of the place, stow away any pieces 
of branches which may fall from the trees, and which they jealously pre- 
serve. 

No doubt in former years these trees were much abused. The noblest 
of them, which stands in front of the chapel, has its bark cut all over 
with initials and names. Among others I read, “Irby and Mangles, 
1817.” - The names are mostly French. 

The trunk of this monarch of cedars, at a rough measurement, I cal- 
culated to be about thirty-four or thirty-six feet in circumference. About 
eight or ten feet from tlie ground it divides into several branches, which 
are mighty trees in themselves. The monks assert that their favourite 
is 8000 years of age. It is not often that an Englishman credits a 
monkish story; but for once I believe their assertion is very near the 
truth. The longevity of the cedar is well known. 

Strange it seems to the imagination, as we stand and look at the 
living, thriving, glorious king of the wood, and muse within ourselves, 
“This tree was one of tle monarchs of these mountains what time Christ 
himself trod the banks of Lebanon, beneath yon southern spurs of Her- 
mon! Nay, it may have flourished even when David built his palace 
of cedar, or Solomon “spake of trees, from the cedar-tree that is in 
Lebanon.” 

Once a year the Maronites collect from all their villages and settle- 
ments around, and come up to the Cedars, where, kneeling in one vast con- 
eregation under the ancient trees in front of the chapel, they receive the 
holy communion, and sing their favourite hymns. This festival occurs 
in the month of June, and is regarded as a most imposing ceremony— 
erand in its simplicity, and most solemn in its effect. 

Leaving the Cedars, we ascend the mountain immediately in the rear. 
It is a most toilsome, oppressive, exhausting undertaking, but amply re- 
pays every one who proceeds by this route to Baalbek. There are always 
patches of snow in the crevices at the top, so that the parched lips and 


burning throat can be slaked; for the heat is quite as oppressive as in 
India. 
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Here travellers, horses, mules, are glad to pause, and enjoy the fresh 
cooling breeze that meets you on the summit. And then the prospect! 
—the kingdoms of the world seem at your feet, and the critical eye 
asks for nothing. The panorama embraces every beauty which can be 
conceived. On the one side, inland, is the vast plain, reaching to Anti- 
Lebanon and Baalbek, yellow with corn, and beyond it the forked moun- 
tains; on the other, the amphitheatre, with the Cedars in the hollow, and 
beneath them the gorges, the ri ivers, the ten thousand hills, the opening 
valleys, the distant vineyards, pine-forests, mulberry orchards; lofty 
crags, with convents perched on their ledges; the remote towers of Tri- 
poli, the Mediterranean, and Cyprus on the benim. It is a scene that 
holds vou in a state of enchantment, forgetting all the suffering and toil 
and ruggedness you have had to endure in order to attain this prospect of 
the grandeur of creation—this evidence of tle unmeasured affluence of its 
Creator’ s benevolence. 

The descent upon the opposite side is so steep that it is at times per- 
fectly alarming. 

The appearance of our cavaleade was very like a set of flies coming 
down a pane of glass; but those multipeds have the advantage over 
quadrupeds in their sure-footedness. I never saw animals so punished as 
were ow horses in making this descent; and to sit them was a business 
of the greatest difficulty. “Tt was in reality standing in the stirrups, with 
one’s foot et touching the “horse’s jaws. 

The valley being reached after some hours of this dangerous toil, 
the traveller generally pitches his te for the night at a pretty village 

called Ain-Ette. Leaving this abeus 6 a.m. »» you have three hours ‘of 
sharp riding before you cross the range of minor hills which cluster 
about the fe et of the Lebanon proper, making a gradual descent to the 
plain of Coele-Syria. At length it breaks — you, running in a 
north-east direction between tle two ranges o f Lebanon and Anti- 
Lebanon. It stretches away north and south as far as the eye can see; 
while looking across it, under the spurs of the Anti-Lebanon, you catch 
sight in the dim haze of remote distance of the pillars and outline of 

Baalbek. 

This mighty plain, one of nature’s vast granaries, looks far more level 
than Salisbury Plain. It miglit be a bowling-green for Hercules. 

Four or five hours of ordinary travelling brings us to the walls of 
Baalbek ; but those stately walls must make every one impatient to reach 
them; and if there is any pace to be got out of your horse, the distance 
may be comfortably done in a little more than three hours. 

Once you have sighted Baalbek, you never take your eyes off it. It 
is altowether different to any thing you can see elsewhere in the West. 
Baalbek and Palmyra stand alone in their peculiar characteristic grandeur; 
Palmyra the vastest, but Baalbek the grandest. 

I have endeavoured to trace the first impressions of every writer, whose 
‘works I could meet with, that has visited Baalbek ; but I have never yet, 
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among a multitude, met with any that gave me satisfaction. Perhaps 
this is the best evidence I could produce of the grandeur of its ruins. 

Before we actually see a place, we have our impressions gathered from 
what we have heard and read. The insufficiency of language for descrip- 
tion is shown in the fact, that we generally find noted places very different 
to what we expected. Tell me, you who have seen Athens, Philce, Pal- 
myra, were you not astonished as much by your mistaken previous im- 
pressions as by the actual appearance of these places, when in all their 
grandeur of decay you saw them with your own eyes ? 

Baalbek in my early days had formed part of my Sunday reading. 
It was a subject in asacred story-book, because it was somehow connected 
with Palestine, and supposed to have been built by Solomon. My mind 
was impressed with the one idea of very great stones. Neither temples 
nor pillars had possession of my imagination, but simply great stones. So 
when, five-and-twenty years later, I really saw the place, as our cavalcade 
approached it, my mind was busy anticipating a sight of these great stones. 
But what was the reality? A marvel anda mystery, such as I never saw 
before, neither have I since. Ruined, forsaken, desolate, there is no place 
which exhibits for the architectural eye so much grandeur, with at the 
same time so much beauty, as Baalbek. You may point to things grander, 
and perhaps to buildings more beautiful; but you will not point to any 
one block of building containing so miueh of both combined as may be 
found in Raalbek. 

In drawing near its walls, the first subject of astonishment to me was 
to find any immense city of ruin perched on the top of apparent fortifica- 
tions. 

It stands on the flat in the plain, about a mile removed from the foot 
of the range of Anti-Lebanon. It is evident, therefore, that the noblest 
structures, built upon the level, with these hills towering over them, 
would have looked stunted and low. The ancient architects evidently 
felt this; and therefore resolved, before beginning to build their gorgeous 
temples, that they should be raised above the plain. Hence it comes that 
the temples of Baalbek are elevated upon a-mighty vaulted substructure, 
which alone is one of the wonders of the world in architecture. In the 
middle ages, and under Saracenic rule, the outer walls of this tremen- 
dous foundation have been roughly built upon and looped ; consequently 
the present air of fortification, when first seen, in no way belongs to 
them. The mind is staggered and puzzled, as on nearing the ‘walls 
their strength and dimensions grow upon the eye; while, towering above 
them, rise ‘the solitary pillars of the world-famed Tpid:Bov. 

On entering the town, and ridmg round the ruins, the marvel is ex- 
plained. It is then found that a vaulted basement was constructed before 
a single stone was laid of the homes of the gods; and that this basement, 
upwards of 800 feet long by 550 broad, is every where 30 feet high, and 
under the Great Temple 50 feet. 

This substructure, evidently constructed to give elevation to the plat- 
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form of the Temples, is to my mind the greatest wonder of Baalbek. It 
is the masonry of this substructure that has created the surprise of every 
traveller and historian ; and it was this (I found on examination) which 
had captivated my imagination in early Sunday reading. For a better 
understanding of the subject, I have drawn a ground-plan, taken from my 
own measurements and drawings on the spot, and lately corrected by 
other plans which I have examined in the British Museum. There is 
this difference (and superiority, I think) in the annexed plan to those of 
others, that I here give the outline of the additions made to the platform 
in the middle ages, when Baalbek was turned into a fort; and that I 
give a plan of the great thoroughfares of the substructure, which no one 
else seems to do. On turning to the American traveller Robinson’s 
Palestine (the only thorough and accurate description of that country 
which I have ever met with,—the only book, most certainly, for any tra- 
veller to take in his hand as a trusty guide), I am surprised to find that 
he only looks into these vaulted passages, and does not attempt to explore 
them. Baalbek does not come within the scope of Stanley’s Sinai and 
Palestine, and therefore that work (which is immeasurably superior to 
any other by an Englishman on the subject) is silent on the matter. 

Let me, therefore, attempt a description. Underneath the Great Quad- 
rangle, it will be seen that passages, much like the letter H, are found to 
penetrate the whole. These are shaded-in simply to show their situation. 
It would have made the plan indistinct to have added the various chambers 
which at different stages open out of them. There are several. Several 
of which I have drawn on my own private key-map, and several which 
I could not enter, because they were walled up. 

There is one other omission. It will be observed that there are no 
vaulted passages indicated under the Great Temple beyond the Quadrangle. 
They exist; but, from the substructure, are inapproachable. I could dis- 
cover no entrance to them; but in the fall of the enormous pillars above, 
one has broken through the crown of the arch beneath, and exposed a 
small portion of a vaulted passage, which evidently extends under the 
whole of that building. On approaching this enormous substructure, it is 
found to have four entrances, on the natural level. They are the mouths 
of the vaulted passages, two at each end, on opposite sides under the 
Quadrangle, and running through from east to west, opening again be- 
yond. They are connected, at some distance from the entrances, by two 
other vaulted passages, built transversely; so that the whole square can 
be walked under without ever going out into the open air. 

In approaching the mouth of any one of these passages, the appear- 
ance is precisely the same as a railway-tunnel, with this single exception, 
that Baalbek is built entirely of monster blocks of stone. 

The three gigantic stones in the western foundation of the Great 
Temple are objects of astonishment to the world; but throughout the 
whole of this extensive mass of masonry the average size of the blocks 
in the vaults is from twelve to ten feet long by six or seven square. There 
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is no building in Europe which exhibits such solidity of construction. It 
is very true there are no foundations which have to carry so enormous an 
amount of masonry above ; and this is a simple explanation of the astonish- 
ing massiveness here presented to view. 

It was necessary to traverse these vaulted galleries with torches. In 
their uncertain light much may have escaped my observation; but among 
other things, I was struck with several inscriptions upon the centre stones 
in the crowns of the arches. . Two of these inscriptions I copied. They 
were as follows: 


seta 4 
DIVISIO DIVISIO 


NOSCI1 CHORII 

What do they mean? I have asked myself that question ever since, 
but never arrived at a satisfactory solution. Perhaps some scholar well 
versed in antiquity may be able to give a better explanation than I 
can. I have never met with any notice or copy of them, and there- 
fore no speculations upon the subject. Long after leaving Baalbek, I was 
struck with the resemblance to these vaulted passages in several of the 
thoroughfares of modern Nablous—the ancient Sychar. 

At Nablous a great part of the trade of the town, or what we should 
call “ marketing,” is carried on in vaults built after the same fashion, 
above which the houses are erected. These are, in fact, bazaars. Light 
is admitted from above at stated intervals; and in this way the glare and 
scorching heat of the sun is excluded, while the stone, by its dampness 
and chilliness, cools the air in its circulation. 

May not this have been the practical use of the substructure of Baal- 
bek? While architecturally beautiful, may it not have been likewise 
socially beneficial? May it not have been a sort of “ cloisters” to the 
temples above, and to the multitudes crowding there to the worship of 
the sun? 

May not this substructure, in the grandeur of its vast design, and in 
the superb method of its construction, be one more evidence to the world 
that the ancient architects knew how to combine the useful and the 
beautiful; that they did not build for mere show, neither did they, while 
providing for social wants, neglect refinement and chasteness of taste 
in their engineering ? 

Reader, I must leave you to speculate among these vaulted passages, 
and to wonder at their stupendous strength. You shall gaze, if you 
will, at yonder three greatest stones of all, in the western foundations, 
collectively 190 feet long; the one 68 feet, and the other two 63 each. 
You shall wander for 1200 feet along these Titanic corridors without 
ever approaching the daylight. Hold up the torch, dragoman, and show 
them those strange inscriptions; point out the broken busts. Whose 
are they? Is that Severus? Is yonder Caracalla? Who knows! Turn 
out of these dark labyrinths into those darker side-rooms. This is the 





PLAN OF THE RUINS OF BAALBEK: 


From measurements and plan drawn on the spot by J. C. M. BELLEWw, 1856, 
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A Great Portico.—B Adjoining Halls, separated by pillars only.—C Triple Portal, leading into 
Hexagonal Hall.—D Hexagonal Hall.—E Triple Portal, leading into Grand Quadrangle.—F Grand 
Quadrangle.—G Remains of flight of steps, with intervals, and traces of double rows of statues on 
either side leading to the peristyle of the Temple of the Gods.—H Temple of the Gods, ‘Tri- 
lithon.” —I The Six Pillars, with entablature, which alone remain,—J The position of the three 
oy blocks of stone in the foundation-walls of the Great Temple.--K The Temple of the Sun.— 

The Eagle Portico of the Temple.—M The Cella. —N Position of Heathen Altar, and also of 
the Altar when this Temple was a Christian Church.—O Saracenic Tower, built in the middle ages. 
—P Walls of the same period.—Q, R Walls ditto, and small towers, all constructed out of the 
Masonry of ancient Baalbek, in order to convert the place into a fortification—S An immense 
irregular area, covered with masses of fallen masonry, shafts of columns from both the Temples, and 
enormous pieces of frieze, cornice, and entablature.—T Saracenic or Turkish outer wall, constructed 
to mask and protect the Substructure entrance at W.—U, V, W, X The four great Entrances of the 
Vaulted Passages which traverse the Substructure, upon which the whole platform of the Temple 
and buildings has been raised.—Y, Z The direction of the Passages themselves as explored in 1856, 
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Divisio Chorii. There is a vast chamber here, large enough to be a 
hall of ambassadors. There is another within, but much smaller. And 
there is another beyond that, very small. It has a little platform at 
the end, and a niche. What may this mean? Did Gelasinus, the 
tragic actor, who became a Christian, and would not play his part 
one day in the great theatre of “ Heliopolis,’—did he rush hither to 
escape the crowds that were hounding him to his death for his faith’s 
sake, and dragged him forth, and stoned him till he died? Did he, 
think you, while pelted by the heathen crew, fly hither to pray for pro- 
tection; and was there not one of that Divisio—not one Roman maiden— 
that loved the poor player more than she feared imperial Diocletian? 
Could he not find sanctuary in that inner chamber ? 

Those passages were once busy with the hum of life. Those founda- 
tions may have been laid by Phoenician hands. The bride of Solomon 
may have stood there, and seen the TpidA:Oov erected to honour the wor- 
ship of her own Egyptian god. 

Cesar and the Antonines were proud of Baalbek. Christian Bishops 
once celebrated the name of our Saviour within the cella of its temple. 
Tamerlane conquered, looked at it, and wondered. 

There is silence obscuring its birth and shrouding its decline. We 
know not whence it came; we know not who was the Michael 
Angelo of those august shrines; and when the Tartar left it, the world 
left it. It was forgotten on the pages of time. And yet, before we 
ascend the great platform—before we enter the temples, and stand awe- 
stricken in front of those “cloud-kissing” pillars, down in this lower 
story,—in this “basement,” where we still linger, there is enough to 
occupy our minds for many a day. Wars, ravages, earthquakes, have 
spoliated the place. Barbarians from year to year have made it their 
quarry, their stone-yard. They have mutilated it, robbed it, smashed its 
pillars to steal a lump of metal. And yet, I say, it stands strong, firm, 
and majestic. The antiquary will find it a library; the engineer a 
volume of marvellous designs; and the traveller will tarry among’ its 
ruins, growing daily into a better sense of its vastness and its beauty, 
and learning to esteem it, among the remnants of architectural antiquity, 
in the combination of stupendous proportion and exquisite elaboration of 
detail, as one of the wonders of the world. 

J.C. M. Bettew. 
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Always with Us. 


On, Charity, of virtues first— 
Oh, holy prompting of the heart 
That bids us choose the better part, 
But most in Heaven’s mercy trust ! 


For mercy every night we pray ; 
We daily ask that Heaven’s decree 
May lightly fall on us, as we 

Our duty to our fellows pay. 


But in our daily life we see 
Great Sin that stalks around us still, 
And yet we show nor way nor will 
To prove our Christian charity. 


Shall fellow-creatures fall away, 

And we put forth no hand to save 

From death, and death beyond the grave, 
God’s images in kindred clay ? 


Like Cain, we ask that question still— 
“ Our brother’s keeper how are we ?” 
And, though we murder not as he, 

Our Abels by neglect we kill. 


The City’s alleys, foul and damp, 
Show sights to give the angels awe,— 
Sad rebels ’gainst the Christian law, 
Defacements.of the Almighty stamp ! 


These are our sisters on the earth, 
Our sisters in the world to come; 
Yet our fraternal hearts are dumb, 

And feel no pulse of foster-birth. 


We shrug our shoulders when we meet, 
Our garments gather lest we touch; 
We will not own that any such 

Are more than dust below our feet. 


We mutter in ’side-whispered talk, 
“ How dreadful is this City’s Sin !” 
We—in our wealth of warmth within; 
They—pacing wearily the walk, 
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With awful eyes, and hungry glare, 
Still seeking what they may devour, 
With more of horror in an hour 

Than we in half a life could bear. 


Whose is the greater sin,—or ours, 
Or theirs? We are not tried as they, 
Whose living deaths from day to day 
Make torture of those even hours, 


Which gracious Heaven permits to glide 
In quiet comfort o’er our heads, 
Who, sleeping soft in downy beds, 

Regard our easy lot with pride ; 


As if ourselves that lot had made, 
Had gained it by our proper skill, 
And Heaven had merely to fulfil 

The claims consistent with our grade. 


As if, assured of granted grace, 
We knew our sins already shriven ; 
And, holding heritage in Heaven, 
But waited to assume our place. 


Christians of course, but all our years 
Forgetful of our Saviour’s law, 
Who, when the Magdalen He saw 

Washing his feet with bitter tears, 


Forgave her sin, and changed her lot, 
And raised her up, and bade her go 
In peace, and taught us all below 

A lesson we have nigh forgot. 


And, “ always with us,” still we find 
These ever-present at our side, 
Yet from our hearts the truth we hide, 
That we and they are Christian-kind. 


Ah, that His light would shine again, 

To show us where our duty lies, 

And wake compassion in our eyes 
Like that which shone from His at Nain ! 


F. D. Finay. 
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Criminal Lunatics. 


“Nor Guitty.” Such is the verdict passed upon that low-browed 
scowling object in the dock, who stands before his country accused of 
having slaughtered his young wife and infant children. 

" “Not Guilty.” That pallid, emaciated, care-worn girl,—she has 
scarcely reached womanhood,—upon whose fate a jury has just decided, 
threw herself and child in an access of frenzy into the turbid stream. 
She was fortunately (?) rescued, but, the child being drowned, was trans- 
ferred to Newgate, charged with suicide and murder. 

“Not Guilty.” With what a wild ghastly look the prisoner at the 
bar receives the sentence which drags him from the gallows! He stabbed, 
whilst they were breakfasting one morning, his sister, with whom he had 
resided lovingly for five-and-twenty years. The stab proved fatal; 
nevertheless the judge records no angry sentence of death; he puts on 
no black cap; he pronounces no solemn formulary; he speaks no last 
words of pity and consolation. 

“ Not Guilty.” The parricide hears a confused murmur in the Court, 
and stares vacantly round as he is removed from the heated hall. He 
knows not, however, that that murmur was the expression of relief in- 
voluntarily uttered by a sensitive crowd, which had read with horror a 
narrative of his crime, and in the name of humanity had hoped his doom 
would not be death. 

“Not Guilty.” Again it is a woman; and what was her crime? 
She had, under the delirium produced by puerperal fever, “ put out the 
light” of that life to which but a few hours before she had given birth. 

“Not Guilty.” Such was the verdict recorded against one and all 
in this gloomy category of crime; and those who heard it pronounced 
in Court, and those to whom it was repeated outside, felt that “mercy 
had tempered justice,” and that an equitable sentence had rescued our 
criminal code from the imputation of barbarity. But where was the 
equity? How was it that the hand of the executioner was stayed? Why 
were these heinous culprits not hurried back to the condemned cell, there 
in solitude and penitence to prepare for immediate death? Because, by 
the ingenuity of the defending counsel, or the justice or leniency of the 
iury, they were declared to be “insane.” For that reason, murderers as 
they were, their hands imbrued in the blood of the innocent, they were 
saved from the adamantine grasp of the law, and their offences condoned 
—condoned, however, only in acertain sense. They have been, it is true, 
exempt from undergoing the extreme penalty which society wields for 
its protection. But he who has once committed murder, even in a par- 
oxysm of madness, is no longer deemed a safe member of the community, 
and is therefore delivered up into the hands of keepers and guardians, 
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and under their care condemned to undergo a life-long imprisonment. 
Little did those who heard the verdict of acquittal passed upon those 
hapless lunatics imagine to what a doom that sentence of “not guilty” 
had consigned them. The majority of those who listened eagerly in the 
crowded court for the words of the foreman of the jury, stole away to 
their business or pleasure, and before the sun had twice set had ceased 
to remember that the great ward of Bethlehem Hospital had received 
another victim, who, whether young or old, would never leave its precincts. 

Yet such is the case. The man or woman who in an access of frenzy 
has committed homicide, and on trial been acquitted, is irrevocably 
buried in those maniac cloisters, there to linger out a hopeless existence. 
He may recover his reason, or he may not. If he does, what a fearful 
prospect opens before him! How is life lost for him! He stands as it 
were alone in a mental Sahara. He sees around him forms moving to 
and fro, wildly glaring upon him, mumbling and jabbering, but incapable 
of coherent conversation. He is awake, he thinks, he sees, he speaks ; 
yet those whom he addresses respond not save by vacant gibes or foolish 
leers, or by dogged silence. Worse still, he hears their screams as the 
fury, seizes their brain and whirls them into a higher state of maniac 
ecstasy. Their savage shrieks reécho through the long galleries of the 
building, multiplying the horror; yet he cannot turn from the hideous 
sight, or stop his ears to the hideous sounds. He is bound to them 
by a miserable membership. They are, they must be, his associates 
for life; they are the companions to whom a deed of blood, perpe- 
trated in a fit of insanity, has linked him, and in vain he seeks for an 
avenue of escape. Thus the unfortunate Macnaughten, who fired at 
and killed Mr. Drummond at Charing Cross, is herded with the low 
perpetrator of some foul and horrible murder. Side by side with Captain 
Johnson of the ship “Tory,” who in a fit of uncontrollable excitement, 
during a mutiny on board, sabred some of his crew, sits probably that 
ruffian who killed the warder in Cold Bath Fields Prison—a villain 
acquitted on the score of insanity by a feeble-minded jury who shrank 
from the responsibility of hanging him. Oxford is there also, sauntering 
away his life amongst maniacs, without being one himself; a feeble- 
minded unfortunate culprit, scarcely criminal, who, his brain heated with 
the passion for notoriety, shot at the Queen. And there too is poor Dad, 
the artist who killed his father whilst labouring under a sudden paroxysm 
of insanity, obliged to weave his fine fancies on the canvas amidst the 
most revolting conversation and the most brutal behaviour. 

Not long since the provision for each criminal lunatic in Bethlehem 
was the same. The man of education and refinement, plunged by the 
deep affliction of insanity into that abyss of horrors, was huddled together 
in the criminal lunatic gallery with men of debased character, hardened 
villains, who became insane whilst undergoing the punishment which 
their crimes deserved ; or, it may be, in the company of impostors, feign- 
ing insanity in order to escape prison discipline. The same accommodas 
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tion, fare, clothing, and association awaited all alike: they were all thrust 
into the same dismal iron-grated dens, without regard to their previous 
social or moral condition. Recently, however, thanks to the philanthropic 
exertions of Dr. Hood, Dr. Bolden, and other eminent physicians, the 
subject has been brought before the notice of Parliament, and much has 
been done to alleviate the hardships of the better classes of criminal 
lunatics, by appropriating to their use a considerable part of the general 
building not immediately required for other patients. There they are 
separated from their more violent comrades in affliction, and permitted to 
while away the hours as agreeably as they can, by reading, writing, sketch- 
ing, playing at innocent games, conversing, and even by dancing and 
singing. Much, however, remains to be accomplished; but little can be 
effected at Bethlehem. A State Lunatic Asylum, however, is being 
erected at Broadmoor ; and then the evils of the present system will, it is 
to be hoped, be remedied, as far as possible, by a better classification of the 
patients, and by providing greater opportunities for tueir occupation and 
amusement. 

Indeed, the treatment of our “ criminal lunatics” is a subject which is 
every day commanding greater attention, since it is one of the highest 
importance to society at large. Foremost amongst the reformers of the 
present system stands Dr. Hood, the physician to Bethlehem, to whose 
benevolent exertions it is mainly due that ameliorations have been intro- 
duced into the Government ward of that Royal Hospital, and that a 
separate institution is now being erected for the purpose of better housing 
and guarding this unhappy portion of the community. This gentleman 
very properly divides criminal lunatics into two distinct classes of offen- 
ders, namely, those who have been acquitted on the ground of insanity, 
and those who have become insane, or pretended to be so, since their 
conviction. These last ought to be termed, for that reason, “ insane con- 
victs” or “ insane prisoners.” They have been tried and found guilty by 
a jury of their countrymen, and therefore should not be ranked in the 
same category as the former. Nevertheless they are crowded indiscrimi- 
nately together, according to the merciful management of the authorities 
at the Home Office. And this arrangement, which is really cruel and in- 
human towards those who have been exempted from judicial punishment 
on the ground of insanity, is hailed by the cunning convict with fiendish 
glee. He sees in it an avenue to promotion. Strange as it may seem, 
men doomed to a long period of punishment in the common prisons of the 
State actually plot to get removed to Bedlam, where, of course, the dis- 
cipline is less severe, and where the patients are allowed positive luxuries. 
One anecdote will suffice to illustrate a hundred instances of the kind. A 
man in Millbank prison, sentenced to a very long term of punishment, 
determined, in his own mind, that Bethlehem was Paradise compared with 
perpetual imprisonment with hard labour. Accordingly, he entered into 
a conspiracy with some of his comrades, whose sentences were for shorter 
dates, and resolved to feign madness. The plan was simple. For some days 
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he affected moodiness, assumed an eccentric manner, and refused his food. 
As soon as he thought he had played this part of the scene sufficiently, 
he one morning violently attacked the warder, threw him down, and 
was apparently in the act of strangling him, when some other prisoners, 
as preconcerted, rushed to the rescue, tore the keeper from his grasp, and 
held hin down, foaming and raving like a madman. And did he obtain 
his end? Yes. He was taken to Bethlehem by a warrant of the Home 
Secretary, and, thanks to red-tapeism, remained there some time before 
he was again sent back, although the physicians of the hospital certified 
that he had not one symptom of insanity. Nor was that all. The pri- 
soners who rescued the keeper, from what was imagined to be certain 
death, received tickets of good conduct, which hastened their release from 
the gaol. 

However, it is not with this class, or even the class of “insane con- 
victs,” that we wish particularly to deal. It is with those—a not incon- 
siderable class—who are acquitted on the ground of insanity, kept in 
“safe custody during her Majesty’s pleasure,” and can only be removed 
under a special warrant of the Home Secretary. This warrant prescribes 
no limit to the term of confinement; the return to a sound state of 
mind in no sense implies or necessitates the restoration to liberty. They 
may therefore be incarcerated within the walls of a lunatic asylum for 
life, at the discretion of her Majesty. Now those who are thus sentenced 
form very widely different classes. Some have been guilty of slight 
offences, others of grave misdemeanours, others, again, of the deepest 
crime—murder, or the attempt to murder. According to Dr. Hood, the 
jurisdiction of the Commissioners in Lunacy might be advantageously 
enlarged; and he humanely suggests that they should have authority to 
discharge such patients on their restoration to reason, a guarantee being 
given by their friends that they should be prevented from again disturb- 
ing the public peace. When the present tedious system is remembered, 
the simplicity of this procedure will recommend itself without further 
comment. 

The last class has more particularly to be considered in reference to 
their future. What shall be done with those who, ina maniac state, have 
committed, or attempted to commit, murder? By the skill of the physi- 
cians and the humane treatment of their custodians, they regain their 
reason, and become once more conscious and responsible beings. Would 
it be expedient to give them their liberty, and restore them to their 
friends? Could the public safety be guaranteed if men who have once 
given symptoms of homicidal mania were allowed to mingle with their 
‘fellow-creatures, and again enter the sacred precincts of society? Alas, 
the evidence of medical men is against them, and we cannot see how 
it can be otherwise. It is impossible to say when another paroxysm might 
not burst forth. The man who has been once attacked by insanity 
is henceforth unlike other men; his brain is more excitable, whilst his 
passions are more easily roused, because judgment has quitted her throne, 
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and there is no power within him to quell the mental storm. The maniac 
who has shown a tendency for blood invariably exhibits the same pro- 
pensity when the fit is on him. In this he resembles the wild-beasts of 
the forest. Nor is there a means of guarding against the fury of his 
madness. In a moment, no matter where, no matter what the cause, 
the demoniac fit seizes him; his eyes glare, his nostrils distend, an 
angry flush suffuses his face, he snatches up a weapon of death, one blow 
and all is over. Or it may be, the maniac who has been conversing fami- 
liarly with a friend but a few minutes before, suddenly changes counte- 
nance, creeps up stealthily behind him, and, with a leer of half-conscious 
exultation, lays his victim prostrate on the earth. Ask for a motive; 
there is none. How, then, can such a creature be allowed to run at 
large without danger to society ? 

It is, we know, a terrible doom to be incarcerated for life, with all 
the faculties apparently perfect; nor is the doom less terrible that the 
punishment is passed in company with those who are what you were. 
“Tt is true,” says Dr. Hood, “that every patient is not desirous of — 
being discharged; to some returning sanity brings with it a remorse 
far more painful to endure than any imprisonment, and the recollection- 
of the past inclines the individual to be thankful for a harbour of safety, 
and to be anxious to escape from public gaze, and probably the finger 
of scorn.” To one class, however, some alleviation can with safety be 
extended. We allude to those who have committed infanticide under 
the influence of puerperal mania. When the possibility of this event 
recurring shall have passed away, then these wretched women ought to 
be restored to liberty. Dr. Tyler Smith is an authority not to be ques- 
tioned on such a point. He maintains that when such women are past 
the age of child-bearing, to keep them incarcerated for life would be to 
treat past misfortune as an inexpiable crime. Lord St. Leonard’s has 
also been a strong advocate for mercy being extended towards this un- 
fortunate class of criminal lunatics; and since the subject was so ably 
treated by him in the House of Lords, their restoration to liberty is, we 
are happy to find, more frequently sanctioned by the Home Secretary. 

If, however, the criminal lunatic, who has been guilty of murder or 
some grave crime, and who is liable to such sudden ebullitions of homi- 
cidal mania that no laws can bind him, and no companion or friend be 
safe from his attack, should not again be intrusted with unconditional 
liberty, cannot something be done to alleviate his misery? and can- 
not Parliament legislate on the subject? Every humane and reflecting 
person will at once arrive at the conclusion, that it is the duty of the 
Legislature to take counsel of those best capable of giving information 
on so important a question, and enacting a law in conformity with their 
views. At present, although there are degrees of criminality, it can 
scarcely be said that there are degrees of punishment. The best as well 
as the most guilty are, as we have already stated, huddled together, and 
shoulder one another from morning till night. ‘This is a most glaring 
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outrage upon the feelings of the better class when restored to sanity ; 
and this grievance is heightened by the prohibition of all exercise beyond 
the walls of the asylum, by the requisite compulsory submission to the 
rules of the institution, and the almost entire disseverance of all family - 
associations and intercourse. “These grievances,” Dr. Hood affirms, 
“might, to some extent, be mitigated, by providing for the well-con- 
ducted a place of safety, in which some of the comforts and liberties of 
home are substituted for the discipline of an asylum, and where they 
would not be shocked by constant association with less favourable cases.” 
As restriction need not necessarily involve perpetual confinement in a 
lunatic asylum, there can be no reason why a provision should not be 
made for those who are doomed to a long’ incarceration by which they 
might be able to enjoy greater liberty, and in residences less repulsive 
and prison-like than our present gloomy buildings, with their slouching 
door-ways and portcullis-looking windows. 

Where should the blame fall for perpetuating so gross and irrational 
a system in our national criminal lunatic asylum? On the administration 
of that institution? By no means. The physicians cry out energetically 
against it; they are amongst the first to denounce the inhumanity; and 
it is by their energetic representations that the Broadmoor establishment 
was decided upon. In fact, the complaints of these gentlemen do not 
terminate here. They very justly denounce the not uncommon practice 
of finding a criminal insane when he is really of sound mind. It is 
astounding, but nevertheless true, that the counsel of a doubly-dyed 
ruffian, as a last resource, introduces the plea of madness. All the little 
acts of the prisoner’s life which have appeared strange are raked together ; 
his friends are urged to recollect if no member of the family has ever been 
afflicted with mental aberration, when, if the accused has committed a 
more than ordinarily atrocious crime, a capital defence is ready. The 
jury listen to the evidence of partial witnesses, supported by the testimony 
of medical men who have really had no opportunity of observing and 
determining whether the villain is insane or not; the counsel works elo- 
quently on their feelings; a kind of awe overcomes their judgment when 
he reminds them in a solemn manner, and in a solemn voice, of the deep 
responsibility which rests upon them; they retire from the box, consult 
together for a few moments, and then reappear in court with a verdict of 
not guilty on their timid lips. The gross injustice of such a verdict it 
is difficult to exaggerate. ‘To the country it is a twofold nuisance. The 
murderer, who ought to pay the last penalty of the law, is by this sen- 
tence absolved from the natural consequences of his crime, and society 
is burdened with the support of a villain who has, by his own artfulness 
and the stupid leniency of an “intelligent and respectable jury,” cheated 
the gallows. We would we could say that this is not a common cir- 
cumstance. It is unfortunately sufficiently common for deep-dyed scoun- 
drels deliberately to speculate upon. A circumstance of the kind occurred 
not long since at York. A man was acquitted of a hideous murder on 
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the ground of insanity. The following assizes a ruffian no less de- 
praved was placed at the bar. The trial commenced, the counsel for 
the prosecution ably opened the case, and conclusive evidence was 
brought to prove the charge. There were peculiar features in the mur- 
der; it was one of ‘no ordinary barbarity; it shocked the sensibility 
of the court even to hear the details.) What, however, was the de- 
fence? A plea of insanity. No one had dreamt of such a plea. The 
judge, the jury, the counsel for the prosecution, were taken aback. Never- 
theless, medical men were found to swear that the prisoner was of unsound 
mind, and he escaped, to be transferred to the lunatic prison, there to 
undergo no severer punishment than confinement. We will select an- 
other case. J. P. was an expert thief, and associated with a gang of 
housebreakers. In the summer of 1857 he was seized with delirium 
tremens, and being placed in the Westminster Workhouse committed 
murder. Tried, but acquitted on the ground of insanity, a warrant from 
the Home Office provided for his safe custody in Bethlehem Hospital, 
where he has been ever since, sane at the time he was brought in, nor 
has he shown a symptom of insanity since his admission. “ He is still 
an inmate,” writes Dr. Hood, in his able letter to Lord Shaftesbury ; 
“but an ordinary lunatic asylum is no place for such a character, who, 
on eleven previous convictions for felony, had been as many times con- 
fined in prison. His vicious tendencies are unimpressible by either advice 
or kindness ; yet, though perfectly sane, the doors of every prison are 
closed against him, and he must remain a tenant of a lunatic asylum, 
where he produces constant anxiety to those who have the charge of him.” 
One more instance of the folly of the present system will suffice. J. F., 
while awaiting transportation as a convict in Millbank Prison, in the year 
1849, assassinated one of the warders. On his trial he also was acquitted 
on the plea of insanity, and consigned to Bethlehem Hospital, where his 
conduct has been uniformly execrable. If any of his wishes are opposed, 
he threatens either attendants or fellow-patients with violence, and has 
twice nearly murdered those who were placed over him. He openly defies 
his attendants, and indoctrinates the mind of every new-comer with the 
idea of mutinying against their surveillance. He has spent most of his. 
time in gaol, and is known to be a worthless and depraved man. Not 
having shown any symptoms of the mental disease on which ground he 
obtained his acquittal, repeated applications were made by the authorities 
of Bethlehem Hospital to the Home Office to have him removed to prison, 
there to work out his most equitable sentence. He was accordingly 
transferred to Millbank; but after remaining there three months, the 
governor of the Penitentiary procured a warrant for his return to the 
Hospital, not because he was insane, but because, being neither a prisoner 
nor a convict, the authorities had no power to detain him in prison ; con- 
sequently he remains an inmate of an institution in which gentleness and 
kindness are essential to the comfort, happiness, and recovery of the pa- 
tients. On this anomaly, the gentleman to whose instructive pamphlet 
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we are largely indebted for these important facts observes: “ Although 
the character of J. F. is depraved, his example pernicious, and his ante- 
cedents exhibiting him as a savage murderer, and the worst possible type 
of humanity, his acquittal and subsequent sentence to be confined during 
her Majesty’s pleasure prohibit his detention in prison; while his conduct 
requires that the general morale of the Hospital shall be invaded and 
deteriorated by a stern discipline, very similar to that of a criminal gaol.” 
We will give one other case to prove how ready counsel are to set up a 
plea of insanity, and also to show how irrational and unjust the practice 
may become. Thomas Johnson was tried before Baron Martin at the 
Durham assizes on the 6th of March 1858. He had been a sailor, and 
was charged with having feloniously, maliciously, and advisedly endea- 
voured to seduce divers persons in the 9th Regiment of Foot from their 
duty and allegiance. Mr. Gifford, the counsel, elicited, by cross-examina- 
tion, from one of the witnesses a belief that the prisoner was not of sound 
mind at the time he committed the offence. After some legal techni- 
calities had been disposed of, the judge intimated that the jury must 
either find the prisoner guilty or acquit him on the ground of insanity, 
and suggested that it would be better that the plea of insanity should be 
withdrawn, as under that verdict the prisoner might be condemned to 
perpetual confinement. This recommendation was adopted, and the 
accused sentenced to one month’s imprisonment. Had it not been for the 
considerate and humane interposition of Baron Martin, Thomas Johnson 
would in all probability, under the present law, have been detained as a 
criminal lunatic for life, instead of a prisoner for thirty days. 

How, it may be asked, are the evils of this anomalous system to be 
avoided? The remedy is verysimple. It should be rendered imperative 
that when the defence is to be grounded on the hypothesis of insanity, the 
case should be taken out of the hands of an ordinary jury, and the real 
mental condition of the accused ascertained by a tribunal similar to a 
commission de lunatico inquirendo. When a person is deemed incapable 
of taking care of and managing his own property, a special jury is sum- 
moned under the Great Seal, and some ofthe most delicate points of 
psychological science are carefully investigated. When human life, how- 
ever, is at stake, the same set of men who have been impanneled to try a 
case of petty larceny, are called upon to decide whether a prisoner is or is 
not so far incapable of distinguishing right from wrong as to warrant an 
acquittal on the ground of insanity; with this disadvantage on their side, 
namely, that the prosecutor having in general no previous notice that 
such a plea would be set up as a defence, he is unprepared with witnesses 
to rebut the evidence by which it is attempted to be established. If, 
however, it be known beforehand that the plea of insanity will be urged, 
then it becomes a battle of inferences between the prosecution and the de- 
fence. The most eminent physicians and psychologists are arrayed one 
against the other; they are brought into the witness-box to see which 
can swear the hardest; and it becomes simply a contest of prejudices. 
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The solicitors who fee them seek their testimony, not to elicit truth, but 
to obtain a verdict for their respective clients. Ifa “specialist,” that is, 
one who is supposed to have devoted all his time and talents to the study 
of diseases of the brain, can be caught, so much the better. He is con- 
sidered a great card, and his evidence bears proportionate weight with 
the jury. 

Do not all these facts show the imperative necessity of radical reforms 
in the laws and customs affecting our criminal lunatic population? We 
need not invoke the name of humanity. Those gentlemen who are inti- 
mately associated with and interested in the system possess tender and 
considerate hearts, and have done, and are doing, all in their power to 
alleviate the horrors of the present regulations. Dr. Hood especially is 
entitled to the warmest gratitude of the nation, for he has walked, and is 
walking, in the steps of such men as Tuke, Hill, Winslow, and Conolly ; 
and is striving to obtain better accommodation, greater comforts, and the 
utmost possible laxity of discipline consistent with safety, for those unfor- 
tunates committed to his care. To aid in this good work, we have brought 
forward a few of the most glaring defects in the management of our 
criminal lunatics, not without the hope that when Parliament next under- 
takes to legislate upon this subject, a most comprehensive scheme of im- 
provements will be proposed and carried. 
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Under the Cliffs. 


I. 


WHITE-THROATED Maiden, gay be thy carol 
Under the cliffs by the sea ; 
Llays the soft wind with thy dainty apparel— 
Ah, but thou think’st not of me. 
Stately and slow 
The great ships go, 
White gulls in the blue float free ; 
And my own dear May 
Sees the skies turn gray 
Under the cliffs by the sea. 


Il. 


Ah, there is one who follows thee lonely 
Under the cliffs by the sea : 
Joy to this heart if thy watchet eyes only 
Turn for a moment on me. 
Strange is thy gaze 
O’er the ocean’s haze, 
With those white hands claspt on thy knee : 
Sweet breast, flutter high 
For a true-love nigh 
Under the cliffs by the sea ! 


Il. 


When shall I dare love’s story to utter 
Under the cliffs by the sea? 
When shall I feel thy little heart flutter, 
Press’d, O my darling; to me? 
Lo, the foam grows dark, 
And the white-winged barque 
Seems a speck in the mist to be : 
Ere the sun’s rim dips 
Let me kiss those lips 
Under the cliffs by the sea ! 


Mortimer Cotyins. 








